One  thing  about  Mauldin,  he's  never  dull. 
Neither  is  the  paper  he  works  for. 


Bill  Mauldin's  brand  of  cartooning  has  two  distinct 
facets.  One  is  enlightenment.  Whatever  his  subject, 
he’s  always  right  on  target.  The  other  is  entertain¬ 
ment.  Invariably  he’ll  draw  a  chuckle,  or  a  nod  of 
agreement,  from  readers. 

What  Bill  Mauldin  does  with  cartoons,  the  Sun- 
Times  does  as  a  newspaper.  The  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature  put  it  best  when  they  said,  “somehow 
the  Sun -Times  has  caught  the  proper  balance  be¬ 


tween  informing  and  entertaining  its  readership. 
Well-edited,  alert  and  highly  diversified  — it  is  Chi¬ 
cago’s  best  newspaper.” 

No  wonder  the  Sun-Times  is  growing  faster  than 
any  other  newspaper  in  Chicago.* 

CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 


*No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  switching  to  Chicago’s  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination). 
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THE  AIL  NEW 

SCOTT 


SUPER 
SEVENTY 
PRESS  UNIT 


SPEEDS  UP  TO 

70,000  PPH 

OR  BETTER! 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


NEWT  NEWT  NEWT  NEWT 

IN  ^  ^  A  A 

CONCEPT  ^  DESIGN  ^  OPERATION  ^  PERFORMANCE^ 

Unit  drive  direct  to  Impression  Cylinder 
( Improved  R.O.P.  Color  Register) 

Press  Drive  and  gearing  arranged  to  provide  the  preferred  con¬ 
dition  for  cylinder  reversal  and  uniform  drive  for  color  printing. 

Standard  Black  Press  readily  converts  to  print  R.O.P.  color  — 
same  inking  system  and  controls  used  for  black  and  color. 

Web  feeding  device  to  facilitate  webbing  of  press  unit;  saves 
time  in  threading  web  through  unit. 

Press  electrical  controls  are  flush  mounted  type,  conveniently 
located  for  enclosed  wiring  and  streamlined  appearance. 

New  safety  features  include: 

Protective  devices  for  overload;  guarding  of  all  moving  parts; 
devices  that  insure  plate  lockup;  electrical  tie-in  with  Press  Con¬ 
trol  Circuit. 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPtFEI  MtCNINEIV  (OlFOItTION  •  PltNT  PI 

EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  SOI  FIRM  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  NEW  SCOTT  “MIRACLI 


FINGER-TIP  CONTROL  PANI 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 
LISTING  ALL  SPECIFICATIONS 


Control  Panel,  mounted  on 
face  of  unit  at  scientific 
anttle  and  heiitht.  to  assure 
easiest  and  fastest  use  of 
press  controls. 

Panel,  clocked,  stainless  steel 
with  easy-to-see  ink  control 
stations  in  hanked  rows  for 
convenient  operation. 
ROTOMATIC  INK  FEED 
is  New  SCOTT  method  of 
transmittint!  black  or  col¬ 
ored  ink  from  fountain  roll 
to  plates.  A  positive  ink  feed 
at  all  press  speeds  involvini: 
a  new  principal  combining 


speed  and  pressure  diffc 
tial  to  assure  a  uniform 
film  to  the  distribut  ing  sysl 
Setting  the  ink  accompli! 
by  a  system  of  rocker-l 
push  button  Electro-Mech 
cal  Ink  Controls,  provk 
instant  column  or  7'«ge»’ 
color  adjustment. 
“Clean  Ink”  is  :i  new 
tern  for  maintaining  unif 
ink  value  in  tlie  ink 
mechanism.  Papi  and 
eign  matter  is  con  lanlly 
automatically  rei:  >ved  i 
ing  the  printing  oi  cratioi 
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SYMBOL 
•  of 

EXCELLENCE  IN  NEWS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


More  families  per  1000  means 

More  of 
Everything 

and  St.  Petersburg  tops  the  list! 

Here  are  some  of  the  figures  uncovered  by 
Sales  Management’s  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 

Households 


The  first  five  are:  ,ooo 

^ Tampa- St.  Petersburg  343.50 

San  Francisco  ...  .  .  ...  329.67 
Miami  .............  328.83 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  ...  327.88 
Portland,  Oregon  .......  326.72 

Other  significant  cities  show: 

Chicago  ...........  303.87 

Boston  ............  295.93 

Washington  ..........  294.31 

Detroit _  285.89 

Baltimore  ...........  280.26 


More  households  per  1000  add  up  to  more 
cars,  more  houses,  more  appliances,  more 
bank  accounts!  And  St.  Petersburg  has  them 
all  .  .  .  the  Blue-Chip  Market  with  the  money. 

Good  Advertising! 


pptprsburg  elimpB 

FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


and 

E^^ening  Independent 


Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
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DECEMBER 

10-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Managers  semlnsr, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  realty  page  clinic,  Uc 
Cormick  Place,  Chicago. 


JANUARY 

6- 9— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conference 

Hotel  Barcelona,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefi 

seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10-12 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  Hotel,  Tucson. 

13-15— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotil 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York. 

13-15 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Pantlind  Hotel, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

15- 17 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

16- 19 — ^The  Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives,  La 
Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

17-  Wyoming  Associated  Press  state  meeting.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 
17-19 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  convention  and  Press  Institute,  Hotel 

Hermitage,  Nashville. 

17- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

18 —  Wyoming  Press  Association  convention.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 

!  18-19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Edgewater  Beecli 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 26 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

26- 28 — ^Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Rice  Hotel. 
Houston. 

28- Feb.  8 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29- 30 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel 
Albany. 

31 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 


FEBRUARY 

7-10 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Ser 
Francisco. 

10-12 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

14- 16 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Hotel  duPont,  Wilmington 
Dela. 

15- 16— New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 

Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

16- 17 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  LaSalle. 
Chicago. 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (fe 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York 

24-26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Hotel,  Houi- 
ton. 

28-March  1-2 — PNPA  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Conference,  Pan" 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MARCH 

9- 10 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Mmr. 

10- 16 — National  Want  Ad  Week. 

11- 12 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  , 

21-24 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hota 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

29-30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
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V/hat  magazine  has  the  largest 
circulation  in  Los  Angeles? 


What  magazine  has  the  largest  circulation  in  America's 
second-largest  market?  The  answer  is  "Home  Magazine” — 
distributed  every  week  in  the  Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times. 

Home  readies  more  families  in  metropolitan  Los  Angeles 
tlian  any  other  magazine;  more,  for  example,  than  Life, 
l.ook  and  Sunset  combined. 

To  the  1,120,153  Southern  California  families  who  read 
uid  enjoy  this  rotogravure  magazine  every  Sunday,  Home  is 
Southern  California  living. 


Southern  Californians  believe  in  Home.  Its  colorful  and 
diversified  editorial  content  reflects  their  way  of  life  .  .  .  the 
foods  they  prefer,  the  fashions  they  wear,  the  things  that 
appeal  to  their  interests. 

This  is  the  secret  of  Home’s  outstanding  popularity  and 
readership  .  .  .  and  the  reason  why  it  provides  a  unique  and 
dramatic  showcase  for  your  sales  message. 

To  sell  the  largest  and  most  influential  audience  in  South¬ 
ern  California,  count  on  Home  Magazine. 


Los  Angeles  Times 


I’l'PRnspNTED  NATIONALLY  BY:  Cresmer,  W'oodunrJ,  O’M/ira  O  Ortnsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  ChicaRO,  Detroit,  Philndclphia,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Lot  Angeles. 


Do  top  advertisers  know 
whk  your  market  offers? 


twin  A 


umn 


Papers  &  People 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  and  others  across  the  nation  sent 
greetings  and  his  employes  staged  a  reception  on  the  86th 
birthday  of  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Editor-Publisher  Thomas  M. 
Storke,  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press.  He  recalled  that 
he  bought  his  first  Linotype  60  years  ago  and  today  has  15.  ,  . , 
Luke  Feck,  27,  has  dropped  duties  as  tv-radio  editor  to  become 
permanent  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  s  “Talk  of  Our 
Town”  column.  .  .  .  W.  M.  Glenn.  75,  of  Miami,  retired  editor- 
publisher  and  a  founder  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  gave  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Junior  College  a  huge  collection  of  bound  copies  of  newspapers 
and  of  E&P,  along  with  autographed  photos,  letters  and  hooks. 
.  .  .  City  Editor  Don  Green,  Wooster  (Ohio)  Daily  Record, 
writes:  “I  am  a  name  collector,  having  published  probably  200. 
1  call  the  hohby  ‘monickerology.’  I  started  in  student  days  at 
Ohio  I  niversity,  where  one  coed  was  Ima  June  Rose.  Wooster 
has  a  Roman  Kandel.  Oh,  I  could  go  on  and  on.”  Mr.  Green 
wonders  what’s  the  record  for  length  of  datelines,  this  hush-hush 
one  having  come  to  his  desk:  “With  An  Air  Force  Comhat  Unit 
On  Deployment  In  The  Southwestern  United  States.” 


imtA  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL, 


— Heady  head  in  Chicago's  American:  “Drop  Cab  Firms  From 
Union  Suit.”  Startling  head  (it  was  transposed  and  replated  in 
the  next  edition)  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times:  “Outfought,  Out¬ 
witted  U.S.  Mission  Finds  India.”  Heady  head  written  by  Sports 
Editor  D.  David  DeLand,  Clovis  (N.  M.)  News-Journal:  “Pfluger- 
ville  Pfinally  Pfalls.”  Heady  head  by  H.  Reid  in  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Times-Herald:  “Christians  Stage  Comeback  Against  Lions 
In  Stadium.”  Juxtaposition  in  tbe  Minneapolis  Star:  *'Hunt  for 
Nude  Girl”  and  next  story  under  it,  ‘‘Issues  Skirted.”  Heady  head 
in  the  Lakewood  (Ck>lo.)  Jefferson  Sentinel  when  John  A.  Los'e, 
a  Republican,  was  elected  governor:  “Love  Walks  In  And  COP 
Follows.”  Omer  Cormier,  sports  editor  and  city  hall  reporter, 
Gardner  (Mass.)  News,  reports  that  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in 
New  Hampshire  is  known  as  PE.A  for  short  and  the  school  paper, 
the  Exonian,  carried  this  headv  head:  “Formal  Dance  Tonight, 
College  Band  To  Play,  80  Girls  Flock  To  PEA.” 


Those  who  control  the  big  space  appropriations 
read  the  Only  National  Business  Daily  every 
business  day  for  valuable  business  information. 


PablUhad  at:  NEW  YORK.  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
•  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


— Hazel  H,  Canary  writes  a  “News  from  Birdland”  column 
in  the  Franklin  (Ind.)  Star.  .  .  .  EMitor-Publisher  F.  W.  Brinker- 
hoff,  at  home  in  a  wheelchair  with  a  broken  leg  in  a  cast,  has 
his  secretary  call  daily  so  he  can  dictate  editorials  and  thus 
maintain  his  half-century  record  of  having  no  copy  of  the  Pitts- 
I  burg  (Kas.)  Daily  Headlight  published  without  at  least  one 
'  editorial  by  him,  .  ,  .  Editor  Herbert  H.  Krauch,  honored  by 
1,400,  many  celebrities  included,  at  a  testimonial  dinner  marking 
his  50th  year  on  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  received 
plaques,  scrolls,  resolutions,  gold  badges,  permanent  press 
passes,  a  Buick  station  wagon,  gold-plated  golf  club,  bag  and 
golf  cart  and  tickets  to  Acapulco.  .  .  .  J.  G.  Velna,  feature  editor. 
National  Informer  Newspapers.  Chicago,  ran  this  classified  ad 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News:  “Wish  to  contact  creatures  from 
outer  space  for  story.” 

— Mike  Benevento  completed  33  years  on  one  beat — police 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  ...  Hartford  Times  Travel 
Editor  Florence  Lemkowitz  says  she's  going  to  buy  an  orange  suit¬ 
case  with  purple  hinges,  red  handle,  green  locks  and  a  polka- 
I  dotted  name  tag  so  she  can  identify  it  easily  at  modem  self-service 
baggage  claim  counters.  She  reports:  “It’s  Uterally  a  merry-go- 
round  trying  to  find  a  suitcase  at  San  Francisco  International  Air¬ 
port.  The  baggage  claim  sections  there  actually  revolve.”  .  •  • 
Robert  W.  Vivian,  Elmira  (N,  Y.)  Star-Gazette  writer,  notes  that 
;  his  alma  mater,  Syracuse  University,  offers  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
;  degree  in  communications.  .  .  .  Roger  Kullenberg,  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette  reporter,  interviewing  a  visiting  delegation  from 
I  Japan,  picked  out  one  and,  speaking  slowly  and  distinctly,  asked: 
j  “How  do  you  like  our  cold  Kalamazoo  weather?”  “I  live  here  and 
I  right  now  it's  pretty  cold,”  replied  the  Rev.  Minom  Mochizuki, 
;  campus  Presbyterian  minister  at  Kalamazoo’s  Western  Mi<  liiga" 
!  University,  who  was  accompanying  the  group  as  interpreter. 
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Roor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E&P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  "heir”  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City .  Zone .  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

$6JS0  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  tlOJOO 


Ws  a  Natural! 


BIRMINGHAM 

One  of  U.S.  Top  11 
^^Newspoper  Morkets^^*  in 
Non-Compefitive  Cities! 

•  Saturation  Coverage  of  Rich  Metropolitan  Birmingham 

•  20%  to  54%  Coverage  in  28  Satellite  Counties 

•  Impressive  Coverage  (5%  or  Higher)  in  23  Other  Alabama  and 
East  Mississippi  Counties 

The  Birmingham  News  and  Birmingham 
Post-Herald  .  .  .  one  economical  morning 
and  evening  combination  .  .  .  cover  the 
cream  of  the  Alabama  market  .  .  .  give  you 
a  big  plus  in  East  Mississippi. 

11th  Largest  Non-Competitive 
"Newspaper  Market"  * 

32nd  Largest  Among  All  U.  S. 

Cities  in  Total  Households 

No  trick  ratings  ...  no  long  odds  .  .  . 
but  a  real  natural  —  based  on  carefully 
audited  ABC  circulation  as  reported  in  "Cir¬ 
culation  62." 

Why  Gamble  When  You  Can  Get 
A  BIG  NEWSPAPER  BUY 
That's  A  Sure  Thing? 


*The  Birmingham  Newspaper  market  as  defined  by  Americon 
Newspaper  Markets'  )ust-published  Circulation  ‘62  mcludes 
Metropolitan  Birmingham  and  28  satellite  counties  with  20% 
cr  higher  circulation  (ranging  up  to  54%).  The  Birming¬ 
ham  News  and  Post-Herald  have  important  additional  cover¬ 
age  in  16  other  Alabama  and  Mississippi  trading  area 
counties. 


(3Ik  23irmin))hain  Nitroa 

Birmingham  Posl-Herald 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
KELLY-SMITH  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


TOP  12  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS* 
Without  Competing  Newspapers 


1  20%  Market  Area  by  County  H 

Newspaper 

Market 

Total 

Households 

Pittsburgh 

852,200 

Atlanta 

646,100 

Milwaukee 

634,600 

Kansas  City 

587,000 

Memphis 

580,500 

Des  Moines 

573,200 

Portland,  Ore. 

532,300 

Louisville 

453,300 

Oklahoma  City 

417,400 

Omaha 

417,100 

BIRMINGHAM 

415,900 

New  Orleans 

397,800 

H  (Based  on  Metropolitan  Areas  plus  satellite 

H  counties  with  20%  or  higher  coverage.  Source: 

H  "Circulation  '62",  American  Newspaper  Markets, 
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editorial 


Valid  Reasons  for  a  Strike? 

^  I  ^ he  situation  in  Cleveland  is  a  case  of  “if  at  first  yon  don’t  succeed, 
tr^’,  try  again.”  In  niid-Angnst  the  teamsters’  union  caused  a 
20-minnte  shutdown  of  the  C.levelatid  Press  because  there  was 
something  in  the  editorial  content  of  the  paper  that  day  which  the 
teamste's  didn’t  like.  The  offensive  line  was  deleted.  The  order  for 
deletion  had  been  given  before  the  teamsters  action,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  union  attempted  editorial  dictation  on  the  paper 
and  could  have  closed  it  down  indefinitely  if  it  had  so  decided. 

But  the  teamsters  thought  better  of  it  at  the  time.  Last  week  the 
union  got  the  opportunity  it  had  been  waiting  for.  Its  contract  with 
both  Cleveland  newspajjers  terminated  and  they  were  both  shut 
down  forthwith.  Considering  there  are  11  utiions  with  which  the 
Cleveland  papers  must  deal,  and  knowing  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
long  strike  because  the  newspaj>ers  will  not  and  cannot  resume 
publishing  until  satisfactory  contracts  have  been  negotiated  with  all 
of  them,  one  wonders  if  the  real  reason  for  the  teamsters’  strike  (now 
supported  by  the  American  Newspa|x?r  Guild)  is  wages  atid  hotirs — 
or  something  else. 

Take  the  situation  in  New  York  City  involving  many  more 
newspapers  and  most  of  the  same  unions. 

The  \ewspaper  Guild  closed  down  the  Neiv  York  Daily  Neios  for 
a  week  early  last  month.  The  situation  could  have  affecteil  all 
newspa|)ers  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  seriousness  of  the  Cuban 
situation  resulting  in  the  interest  of  President  Kennedy  in  the  New 
York  strike  followed  by  the  personal  intervention  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  mediator.  A  contract  with  the  News  was  apptoved  calling 
for  a  reasonable  wage  package  of  an  S8  increase  ])er  week  over  a 
two-year  period. 

Most  of  the  other  newspa|>ers  have  signed  with  the  Guild  on  that 
basis.  It  was  a  good  wage  package  and  there  was  reason  to  believe 
most  of  the  other  craft  unions  in  the  newspaper  plants  would  go 
along  on  essentially  the  same  agreement,  as  they  have  in  the  last  few 
years,  thus  avoiding  a  serious  interruption  of  publishing  schedules 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

But  the  International  Typographical  llnion  has  said  “no.”  It  refuses 
to  agree  to  the  same  settlement.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  ITl’ 
doesn’t  like  the  size  of  the  wage  package,  although  it  implies  it  isn’t 
quite  enough.  The  real  reason  is  that  the  officers  of  n  il  are  afraid 
to  ride  on  the  coattails  of  the  Ciuild  and  believe  they  must  produce 
something  more  for  their  metnbers. 

The  local  ITU  president  told  his  members  that  for  the  last  decade 
the  publishers  association  had  forced  a  pattern  agreed  on  with  one 
union  upon  all  the  rest.  “If  the  publishers  Association  insists  oti 
dictating  to  this  itnion  a  scale  agreed  to  by  them  with  another  union 
then  we  will  have  nf)  alternative  but  to  strike  to  restore  good  faith 
collective-bargaining  procedures,”  he  said. 

He  didn’t  say  that  the  scale  wasn’t  any  good.  He  olijects  only 
because  it  was  negotiated  by  someone  else  and  not  by  him  or  the 
ITU.  The  publishers  never  “dictated”  the  scale  to  anyone  in  the  past. 

The  “good  faith”  of  this  union  leader  becomes  questionable  when 
he  cautions  “the  lesser  members  of  the  (publishers)  association  to 
examine  their  position”  and  threatens  “if  they  decide  to  cast  their 
lot  with  the  giants  of  the  industry,  then  they  may  well  be  actually 
making  a  decision  to  permanently  suspend  publication.” 

In  other  words:  If  we  strike,  it  will  be  a  long  one  and  some  of 
you  may  not  survive. 
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For  even  tvhen  we  were  with  you,  thii 
we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  would  not 
work,  neither  should  he  eat. — II  Thet- 
sahmians.  III;  10. 
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'HtmiKtt  «  WTH  fOUFST Too  muck/' 


vit  it’VSOJ? 

•  I  I .  I  r  'T  »'i 


Rosen,  in  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Union 


letters 


‘BEEF-UP’ 

Is  there  dictionary  or  literary  justifica¬ 
tion  for  newspaper  editors  who  ape  radio 
and  television  broadcasters  in  the  use  of 
the  expression  “beef-up”  as  a  verb?  I  am 
unal)le  to  find  it  if  there  is. 

One  journalist  went  so  far  as  to  state 
that  Nehru  was  going  to  heef-up  his  Indian 
army.  This  is  an  unfortunate  use  because 
the  soldiers  of  India  do  not.  as  a  rule,  eat 
beef. 

Is  it  too  old  fashioned  to  use  words  like: 
strengthen,  augment,  reinforce,  build  up. 
invigorate,  confirm,  fortify  or  encourage? 

Waltf.r  W.  Hubbard 

Washington.  D.  C. 

*  #  * 

KEBUTTAL 

Naturally  we  are  aware  of  the  Parade 
advertisements  and  promotion  pieces  that 
have  been  going  around  comparing  the 
metro  market  “ratings”  figures  of  some 
of  the  more  popular  television  shows  with 
Parade. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  flaws 
in  what  they  are  portraying.  One  is  that 
they  simply  neglect  the  fact  of  how  much 
It  costs  for  the  four-color  ad  in  Parade 
versus  the  television  commercial.  It’s  as 
silly  as  television  claiming  a  higher  market 
penetration  with  one  of  these  programs 
versus  a  four-color  page  in  Playbill  maga¬ 
zine. 

In  working  out  the  cost  and  audience 
factors  for  the  specific  programs  in  the 
markets  they  mentioned  in  the  promotion 
piece,  the  cost-per-thousand  in  television 
IS  $2.10;  cost-per-thousand  for  the  ad  in 
Parade  runs  about  $4.00.  Of  course,  the 
Parade  cost-per-thousand  is  only  based  on 
gross  circulation  and  does  not  take  into 
account  any  readership  factors  of  these 
4  to  8  pound  Sunday  papers. 

So  far  as  William  I.  Nichols  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  sincerely  hope  the  facts  in  his 
paper  are  more  accurate  than  was  his 
editor  dc  PUBLISHER  for  December 


reference  to  the  number  of  television 
“channels”  available  to  the  average  tele¬ 
vision  viewer.  Do  you  really  imagine  .  .  . 
“the  average  television  viewer  has  44  chan¬ 
nels  to  choose  from”  is  correct?  The  true 
figure  might  be  more  like  a  little  over 
four  stations.  Even  if  he  counted  the  un¬ 
used  channels  on  the  dial  .  .  .  he’s  way-out. 

Harry  Spiegel 

Director  of  Research, 

Television  Bureau  of  Advertising, 

New  York 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  44  was  a  typograph¬ 
ical  error.  It  should  have  read  4.4) 

*  *  * 

WOMEN’S  PAGES 

I  hasten  to  rise  to  the  bait  of  Marie 
Wood’s  letter  (Nov.  24)  in  which  she 
derides  women’s  pages. 

To  be  sure,  there  may  be  many  that  are 
“a  morass  of  innocuous  reporting  of  club 
notes,”  as  she  bitterly  states.  However, 
today  the  women’s  pages  of  many  news¬ 
papers  are  more  likely  to  be  a  compilation 
of  news  that  can  range  from  an  analysis 
of  what  good  taste  can  mean  to  someone 
on  a  budget,  to  a  report  from  a  woman 
correspondent  in  the  Far  East. 

Our  concept  of  women’s  news  carries  out 
our  belief  that  although  a  woman’s  inter¬ 
ests  are  centered  around  her  home,  she  also 
wants  to  know  what  others  are  accomplish¬ 
ing,  and  what’s  going  on  in  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  found  that 
clubwomen  can  be  stimulated  to  produce 
much  more  worthwhile,  informative  and 
imaginative  programs,  with  a  little  urging. 

Recently,  in  a  contest  conducted  by  the 
News-Journal  Co.,  prizes  were  given  to 
community  projects  which  included  a 
workshop  for  better  substitute  teacher 
training,  a  community  festival  of  nations 
for  the  UN,  and  help  for  retarded  children. 

These  are  mentioned  to  illustrate  the 
interest  women  have  outside  of  their  own 
circle. 

I  have  never  covered  a  rape  trial  as 
Marie  Wood  has  done,  nor  been  an  indus¬ 
trial  editor— but  I  firmly  believe  that  our 
work  is  just  as  interesting  and  worthwhile. 

We  have  covered  club  programs  depict¬ 
ing  tbe  works  of  Renaissance  masters  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  a  report  on  tbe 
drawbacks  and  benefits  of  the  European 
Common  Market  and  a  feature  story  on  an 
Air  Force  nurse,  just  as  samples. 

Hardly  innocuous,  wouldn’t  you  agree? 

Dorthea  T.  Apcar 

Evening  Journal, 

Wilmington.  Delaware 

#  *  ♦ 

MAILING  LISTS 

The  recent  mention  in  Ray  Erwin’s 
Column  of  publicity  people  who  fail  to 
keep  their  mailing  lists  up  to  date  is  so 
right!  This  may  be  a  classic  example: 

I  have  been  sports  editor  here  since  1944 
and  in  all  these  years  the  Indianapolis 
Speedway  has  failed  to  change  mail  to  my 
department  from  R.  T.  Thompson,  who  left 
in  1942.  I  have  written  on  occasion  to  ask 
for  a  change  and  have  applied  for  and 
received  press  credentials  to  the  race  for 
most  of  the  18  years  I  have  been  here. 
Thompson,  incidentally,  is  now  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  and  is  an  occasional 
visitor  to  the  Warren  area. 

Dick  Olmstead 

Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune  Chronicle 
8,  1962 


"BEFORE  YOU  START  DRIVING  IT,  THERE 
ARE  SOME  ITEMS  THAT  NEED  ATTENTION." 
Engelhardt,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 


Short  Takes 

The  house  was  trimmed  in  pink,  white 
and  blue  with  babies  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  and  nursing  bottles  galore. — Bel¬ 
lows  Falls  (Vt.)  Times. 

• 

Peace  Corps  Director  Sargent  Shriver, 
just  for  1,000,000  books,  5,000  street 
signs,  six  windmills  and  a  fire  engine. — 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

• 

But  the  confidence  he  has  gained  in 
football  has  made  him  more  wordly.  — 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

• 

Spread  before  the  Ijonghoms  like  a 
buffet  lunch,  and  theirs  for  the  taking, 
is  a  Southwest  Conference  title,  their 
third  in  four  years.  —  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post. 

• 

“They’re  poor,  but  free,”  he  said.  “We 
should  keep  them  that  way.” — Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.  J.)  Record. 
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Howto 
find  facts 


faster 
in  1963 


When  you’re  looking  up  dates— checking  names 
of  persons  and  places— or  trying  to  get  the  back¬ 
ground  on  some  event  or  situation— nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  The  New  York  Times  Index. 

It’s  a  great  time  saver !  Make  sure  your  library 
gets  The  Index  regularly  during  the  year  ahead. 

In  each  twice-a-month  issue— and  in  the  cumula¬ 
tive  Annual  Volume— The  Index  gives  you  the 
highlights  of  events  in  every  field  of  activity.  The 
news  is  recorded  and  summarized  under  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged  headings  to  give  you  a  fast 
look  at  the  main  facts  of  the  story. 

And  when  you  want  to  read  the  full  account  of 
what  happened,  you’re  all  set  to  find  it  quickly 
in  your  back  issues  of  The  New  York  Times.  The 
Index  gives  you  the  date  of  the  issue,  the  page 
number,  and  even  the  column  number.  The  dates, 
of  course,  make  it  easier  to  track  down  stories 
in  your  own  newspaper,  and  any  others  you  keep 
on  file. 

You  can  get  the  twice-a-month  Index  alone  for 
$60  a  year,  but  for  only  $35  more  you  can  have 
the  full  service.  The  investment  of  $95  will  bring 
you  all  the  twice-a-month  issues  for  1963  plus  a 
copy  of  the  1962  Annual  Volume  that  will  be  off 
the  press  next  June.  Perhaps  you’ll  also  want  the 
current  (1961)  Annual  Volume  published  last 
June.  Only  a  few  copies  are  left.  The  price  is  $60. 

Get  a  head  start  on  next  year’s  news-finding 
problems  by  ordering  an  Index  subscription  to 
start  with  the  January  1-15  issue.  You’ll  want 
your  file  of  The  Index  for  1963  to  be  complete— 
so  don’t  forget  to  send  in  your  order  soon. 
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Sudden  Teamster  Strike 
Shuts  Cleveland  Papers 

Resumption  Of  PubRcation  Waits 
On  Settlement  With  11  Unions 


Cleveland 

The  teamsters’  unexpected 
strike  which  stopped  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Cleveland’s  two  dailies 
Nov.  29  went  into  the  second 
week  with  dim  prospects  of  an 
early  settlement. 

Negotiations  are  now  under 
way  with  all  of  the  11  unions 
which  have  contracts  with  the 
newspapers,  most  of  them  expir¬ 
ing  at  this  time. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Press  and  News,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  said  he  was 
optimistic  and  thought  the  strike 
could  be  ended  in  a  matter  of 
days  although  negotiations  were 
proceeding  somewhat  slowly. 

11  Unions  Involved 

“It  was  our  feeling,”  Mr. 
Seltzer  said,  “that  sooner  or 
later  because  of  the  joint  expira¬ 
tion  of  these  contracts  that  some 
union  would  close  down  the 
papers.  However,  we  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  it  would  be  the  teamsters, 
who  were  in  the  beginning  of 
negotiations. 

“We  are  now  attempting  non¬ 
concurrent  negotiations  with  all 
of  the  unions  so  that  we  can  be 
reasonably  assured  we  will  not 
start  up  and  be  shut  down 
again.” 

Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Forest  City  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  (The  Plain  Deal¬ 
er),  said  “We  are  making  every 
effort  to  resolve  all  differences.” 

Ai)proximately  1200  employes 
at  the  Press  (379,485  evening 
circulation)  and  1800  at  the 
Plain  Dealer  (336,210  morning 
and  507,694  Sunday)  were  idled 
by  the  shutdown. 

The  newspaper  drivers  union 
Local  473  of  the  Teamsters 
Brotherhood  called  its  members 
out  Thursday  night,  Nov.  29. 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  No. 
1  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  comprising  editorial  and 
connnercial  employes,  went  on 
strike  the  next  day  and  its  mem- 
joined  the  teamsters’  picket 
lines  on  Monday. 

The  Guild  contract  expired 
Get.  31,  the  Teamsters’  contract 


Nov.  15.  Guild  members  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  unit  here  voted 
127  to  106  to  strike.  The  Plain 
Dealer  unit  voted  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  by  a  raising  of  hands. 

The  publishers  offered  a  $6 
increase  over  two  years.  The 
Guild  asked  for  $7.50  a  week  in 
each  of  the  two  years  and  also 
demanded  improvements  in  job 
security  and  seniority  clauses. 
The  present  top  minimum  in  the 
Guild  agreement  is  $145.  The 
drivers’  scale  is  $128.85  for  a 
37  H  hour  week. 

Part  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
press  run  for  Friday,  Nov.  30, 
was  completed  before  the  shut¬ 
down.  Carrier  boys  delivered 
pre-printed  sections  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  including  the  fourth 
part  of  a  five-section  Christmas 
catalogue  for  Halle  Bros.  De¬ 
partment  Store.  The  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  said  it  would 
probably  produce  the  fifth  sec¬ 
tion  itself  and  mail  it  out  to 
charge  customers. 

As  soon  as  the  papers  ceased 
publication,  local  stores  diverted 
advertising  funds  to  other 
media.  Weekly  newspapers  in 
the  Cleveland  shopping  area 
were  high  on  their  lists,  along 
with  radio  and  television. 

Robert  Stafford,  a  Guild  strike 
leader,  said  the  union  had  no 
plans  to  establish  a  newspaper. 
While  starting  strike  benefits 
Dec.  7  ranging  from  $15  to  $60 
weekly,  the  Guild  urged  its  mem¬ 
bers  (about  425  at  the  two 
papers)  to  seek  jobs  elsewhere 
for  the  duration. 

The  last  strike  shutdown  in 
Cleveland  in  1956  lasted  24  days. 

Some  office  personnel,  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  and  other  em¬ 
ployes  not  affiliated  with  a  union 
were  reporting  for  work.  Skele¬ 
ton  crews,  mostly  supervisory 
people,  were  keeping  equipment 
in  order. 

*  *  * 

V.  S.  Seeks  to  Avert 
Strike  in  New  York 

The  deadline  for  striking  only 
hours  away  (at  12:01  A.M. 
Saturday),  high-level  Washing¬ 


ton  officials  again  moved  into 
the  New  York  City  newspapers’ 
labor  negotiations  on  Dec.  6. 

Personal  intervention  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  quelled  a  previous  crisis 
last  month  and  resulted  in  settle¬ 
ments  with  the  Guild  on  six 
newspapers.  The  agreement 
with  the  Post  is  hung  up  on  an 
issue  involving  modification  of  a 
clause  which  has  allowed  un¬ 
limited  sick  leave. 

Want  More  Than  Guild  Got 

Now  the  craft  unions,  which 
have  joint  contracts  with  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York,  have  threatened  a  walk¬ 
out  unless  the  newspapers  agree 
to  a  wage  package  better  than 
the  one  accepted  by  the  Guild. 

Before  settlement  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  an  $8  weekly 
raise  over  two  years,  plus  new 
fringe  benefits,  the  Guild  struck 
the  News  and  caused  its  suspen¬ 
sion  for  eight  days. 

The  first  sign  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  striving  to  present 
the  crafts  with  more  than  the 
Guild  got  came  this  week  with 
an  offer  of  a  three-year  contract 
to  the  Deliverers’  Union.  But 
the  offer  provided  that  the  $8 
wage  increase  be  spread  over  the 
three  years  and  this  was 
promptly  rejected  by  the  union. 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  New 
York  Times  general  manager, 
chairman  of  the  publisher’s 
negotiating  committee,  said  the 
printers’  demands,  which  include 
a  shorter  workweek,  would  cost 
up  to  $98  a  week  per  man. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  New  York  Typographical  No. 
6,  charged  the  publishers  with 
failing  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
as  long  as  they  stood  on  the 
Guild  settlement  of  $4.25  and 
$3.75  in  two  years.  Present  day 
scale  for  printers  is  $141  a  week 
for  3614  hours. 

Speaking  for  the  publishers, 
Mr.  Bradford  said  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  craft  unions  had 
been  started  earlier  than  usual 
this  year — beginning  in  July — 
in  an  effort  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  changing  the  pattern  of 
settlement  which  has  prevailed 
for  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  Powers  had  announced 
over  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Bradford 


Paper  Handlers 
Stop  St.  Louis  Dailies 

St.  Louis 

A  dispute  pver  manning  for 
the  paper  supply  in  the  press¬ 
room  curtailed  production  of  St. 
Louis  newspapers  Dec.  6. 

Two  of  the  four  editions  of 
the  Morning  Globe  Democrat 
and  the  first  two  editions  of  the 
afternoon  Post  Dispatch  were 
not  printed  because  pressmen  re¬ 
fused  to  handle  rolls  after  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Affiliated  Paper 
Handler”  Union  walked  out. 

Management  of  the  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Company  called  it  a 
“wildcat  strike”  and  notified  In¬ 
ternational  Union  officers.  The 
dispute  was  said  to  involve  the 
layoff  of  one  man. 

The  Newhouse-owned  Globe  is 
printed  in  the  Pulitzer  plant  un¬ 
der  a  contract. 


said,  that  his  union  would  nego¬ 
tiate  its  own  contract  and  would 
not  accept  a  settlement  agreed 
to  with  another  union. 

Besides  the  amount  of  the 
wage  increase,  Mr.  Bradford 
said  there  were  many  other  dif¬ 
ferences  on  the  table.  The  pub¬ 
lishers,  he  said,  made  proposals 
to  allow  the  use  of  financial 
tables  received  on  tape  circuits, 
to  make  the  assignment  of  help 
to  cold-type  operations  more 
flexible,  and  to  reduce  consider¬ 
ably  the  amount  of  advertising 
re-set  as  “bogus.” 

Mr.  Bradford  said  the  pub¬ 
lishers  offered  a  two-year  con¬ 
tract  but  with  willingness  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  longer  one  “with  appro¬ 
priate  modifications  in  economic 
provisions.” 

Walter  A.  Maggiolo,  director 
of  mediation  activities  for  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Concila- 
tion  Service,  came  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  local  agents  of  the  service  in 
helping  to  effect  a  settlement. 

Contracts  of  seven  craft 
unions  expire  at  midnight,  Dec. 
7.  Two  others  run  until  March. 
The  newspapers  involved  are  the 
Times,  News,  Herald  Tribune, 
Mirror,  Journal  -  American, 
World  -  Telegram,  Post,  Long 
Island  Press  and  Long  Island 
St  nr- Journal. 

Members  of  the  Typographical 
Union  voted  to  place  the  decision 
on  striking  in  the  hands  of  John 
J.  Pilch,  first  Vice-President  of 
their  International  Union. 

The  Union  Unity  Committee 
was  on  call  for  a  meeting  Fri¬ 
day  night  to  consider  any  “final” 
offers  made  by  the  publishers. 
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Info  Chiefs  Defend 
Government  Policy 


Pierre  Salinger  and  Arthur 
Sylvester  defended  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  information  policies  this 
week  and,  at  the  same  time,  took 
a  few  shots  at  the  press. 

Mr.  Salinger,  the  White  House 
press  secretary,  said  at  a  Golden 
Quill  Awards  dinner  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newsmen,  that  the  press 
misinterpreted  Mr.  Sylvester’s 
remark  that  new’s  was  used  as  a 
“w’eapon”  during  the  Cuban 
crisis. 

Mr.  Salinger  explained: 
“What  Mr.  Sylvester  w'as  say¬ 
ing — and  I  know’  of  no  one  who 
w’ould  disagree — is  that  w’hen 
the  government  speaks  in  time 
of  crisis,  w’hat  it  says  and  when 
it  says  it  are  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  overall  policy  of 
government.” 

‘Story  Without  Foundation' 

The  President’s  aide  w’as  criti¬ 
cal  of  irresponsible  reporting, 
mentioning  that  “only  the  other 
day  a  major  chain  of  news¬ 
papers  headlined  the  story  that 
Soviet  planes  were  over-flying 
the  southeastern  area  of  the 
United  States.” 

“This  story,”  Mr.  Salinger 
said,  “is  totally  and  absolutely 
w’ithout  foundation.  The  Defense 
Department  with  almost  regular 
monotony  has  stated  this  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks.” 

Walker  Stone,  editor-in-chief 
of  Scripps-How’ard  Newspapers, 
said  it  “was  just  too  bad  if 
nobody  bothered  to  tell  Mr. 
Salinger”  about  the  Soviet 
flights.  “What  we  published  is 
true.  Our  sources  of  information 
w’ere  men  high  in  the  Kennedy 
Administration.” 

Mr.  Sylvester,  the  Asistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  said  in  a  television  inter¬ 
view  that  he  thinks  U.S.  news¬ 
men  assume  very  often  that  the 
Russians  and  other  countries 
know  things  about  our  military 
that  they  actually  don’t  know. 

“In  fact,”  he  added,  “I  know 
that’s  the  situation.” 

He  defended  his  Department’s 
rule  requiring  personnel  to  re¬ 
port  conversations  with  newsmen 
and  said  he  doesn’t  see  how  it 
will  prevent  a  good  enterprising 
reporter  from  getting  the  news. 

‘Great  Deal  of  Twaddle’ 

Mr.  Sylvester  enlarged  on  this 
point  in  a  letter  which  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  replying  to  a  pro¬ 
test  made  by  that  group  re¬ 
cently.  He  said  “there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  twaddle”  about 
his  directive. 


When  he  was  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  News,  Mr.  Sylvester 
w’rote,  he  interviewed  Stote  De¬ 
partment  officials  in  the  presence 
of  a  member  of  the  public  affairs 
staff. 

“It  didn’t  hinder  me  in  the 
least,”  Mr.  Sylvester  said.  In 
fact,  he  added,  in  one  case  it 
was  fortunate  that  the  public 
affairs  officer’s  notes  substanti¬ 
ated  his  own  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  raised  a  question  about 
his  exclusive  story, 

Mr.  Sylvester  insisted  that 
news  has  been  flowing  from  the 
Pentagon  much  more  freely  than 
in  the  past. 

Silence  on  Space  Shots 

His  comments  followed  criti¬ 
cism  of  restrictive  news  prac¬ 
tices  at  the  Pentagon  by  Rep. 
John  E.  Moss,  California  Demo¬ 
crat  who  heads  the  House  sub¬ 
committee  on  government  infor¬ 
mation.  In  a  speech  to  the 
California  Press  Association, 
Mr.  Moss  disclosed  a  memor¬ 
andum  which  seals  information 
about  military  space  shots. 

This  was  being  done  for  basic 
reasons  of  national  security,  Mr. 
Sylvester  said.  As  to  withhold¬ 
ing  news  about  Russian  satellite 
launchings,  he  remarked,  “we 
prefer  to  let  the  Russians  make 
their  own  announcements.” 

The  theme  of  Congressman 
Moss’  report  was  that  the  press 
should  lead  the  public  discussion 
of  government  information  prob¬ 
lems.  Otherw’ise,  he  said,  the 
government  will  set  up  a  censor¬ 
ship  system  with  little  or  no 
press  cooperation  and  no  ad¬ 
vance  public  knowledge  when  the 
next  cold  war  crisis  develops. 

In  Washington,  some  re¬ 
porters  observed  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register  for  Oct.  2,  1962, 
contained  Executive  Order 
11051,  “prescribing  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.”  Promulgated 
at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  crisis, 
the  order  spells  out  a  system  of 
emergency  planning  which  in¬ 
cludes  “wartime  censorship.” 

• 

Guild  Contract 

Denver 

A  new  26-month  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  Denver  Post  and  the 
Denver  Newspaper  Guild  gives 
wage  increases  of  $2.25,  retro¬ 
active  to  Sept.  2,  and  $5  in  the 
second  year.  The  new  top  mini¬ 
mum  wil  be  $156  in  the  second 
year. 


William  L.  Beale,  Jr. 


Bill  Beale  Heads 
D.  C.  Gridiron  Club 

Washington 

William  L.  Beale  Jr.,  chief  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Gridiron  Club 
for  1963. 

Fletcher  Knebel  of  Cowles 
Publications  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  77-year  old 
dining  club  in  the  voting  Dec.  1. 

The  club  also  elected  these 
other  officers  and  executive  com¬ 
mittee  members  to  serve  during 
1963:  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post,  secre¬ 
tary;  Richard  L.  Wilson,  Cowles 
Publications,  treasurer;  Roscoe 
Drummond,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate,  historian; 
Frederic  W.  Collins,  Collins  Spe¬ 
cial  New’s  Service,  Nat  Finney, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News,  and  John 
M.  Hightower,  Associated  Press, 
committee  members. 

• 

$500  for  Editorial 

Toronto 

John  Boland  was  awarded 
$500  damages  by  a  six-man  civil 
jury  after  the  third  trial  of  his 
libel  action  against  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  here  recently. 
The  action  arose  from  the  1957 
Canadian  election  campaign,  in 
which  Mr.  Boland,  a  lawyer,  was 
defeated  as  an  independent  Con¬ 
servative  candidate  in  Toronto 
Parkdale  constituency.  In  suc¬ 
cessive  legal  action  he  carried 
on  personally,  Mr.  Boland 
claimed  the  Globe  and  Mail 
libelled  him  in  an  editorial. 

• 

New  Journalism  Prof 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Herl>ert  R.  Davies,  a  former 
director  of  the  Newspaper  So¬ 
ciety  of  Great  Britain,  will  serve 
as  a  visiting  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Southern  Illinois  uni¬ 
versity  during  the  spring  quar¬ 
ter.  He  will  conduct  a  graduate 
course  on  government  and  the 
press. 


Bartlett  Won’t 
Join  In  Debate 
Over  Stevenson 

Washington 

“I’ll  let  the  article  speak  for 
itself,”  said  Charles  Bartlett, 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times,  declin¬ 
ing  to  enlarge  on  the  discussion 
over  Adlai  Stevenson’s  standing 
in  the  White  House. 

The  article,  reporting  Ambas¬ 
sador  Stevenson  was  soft  on  the 
Cuban  blockade  plan  in  National 
Security  Council  debate,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  under  the  double  byline  of 
Mr.  Bartlett  and  Stewart  Alsop. 
Both  writers  enjoy  close  friend¬ 
ship  with  President  Kennedy. 

Although  the  President  pub¬ 
licly  stated  his  continuing  ad¬ 
miration  of  Mr.  Stevenson  and 
approval  of  his  work  at  the 
United  Nations,  it  was  noted 
that  the  “Dear  Adlai”  letter  did 
not  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
magazine  article. 

Asked  by  E&P  if  he  cared  to 
comment  on  the  speculation  and 
furor  set  off  by  the  article,  Mr. 
Bartlett  said  he  did  not.  He 
would  let  the  article  speak  for 
itself. 

Why  had  he  written  this  im¬ 
portant  story  for  magazine 
rather  than  for  his  newspaper? 

Mr.  Bartlett  explained  that  he 
started  writing  the  piece  the  day 
after  Khrushchev  capitulated  on 
the  Cuban  missile  removal.  No 
one  in  town  was  doing  any  talk¬ 
ing  for  immediate  publication, 
Mr.  Bartlett  said,  so  he  went  to 
work  on  a  magazine  piece. 

• 

tv~Fair  Trial 
Question  Goes 
To  High  Court 

Washington 

The  effect  of  television  on  a 
fair  trial  will  be  examined  by 
the  Supreme  Court  within  the 
next  few  months. 

The  court  agreed  this  week  to 
consider  the  appeal  by  Wilbert 
Rideau,  19-year-old  Negro  who 
is  under  death  sentence  for  the 
holdup  slaying  of  a  bank  em¬ 
ploye  at  Lake  Charles,  La. 

In  a  pauper’s  action,  the 
prisoner  asked  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  on  the  ground  his 
right  to  a  fair  trial  had  been 
violated  because  a  sheriff  per¬ 
mitted  television  cameras  to 
cover  his  interrogation. 

The  telecast  was  seen  by  three 
members  of  the  jury  which  tried 
him,  the  convict’s  petition  stated. 

The  writ  was  granted  and  the 
case  put  on  the  appellate  docket. 
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Editor  Hits 
Reliance  on 


Reader  Qniz 

Dan  Mich,  editor  of  Look 
magazine,  drew  questions  from 
23  editors  of  Sunday  magazines 
on  the  subject  of  surveys  to 
determine  what  readers  want 
in  a  magazine.  Mr.  Mich  was 
a  guest  at  an  editorial  meeting 
for  members  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers  in  New 
York  Dec.  3. 


Dan  Mich 


Mr.  Mich  said  he  is  frequently 
asked,  “What  kind  of  tests  do 
you  take  so  that  you  know 
whether  the  reader  is  getting 
what  he  wants  or  not?” 

“My  answer  to  that,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “is  that  the  reader  is 
the  last  person  to  ask  what  he 
wants  —  he  doesn’t  know.  There 
is  an  old  definition  of  an  editor 
as  a  man  who  knows  what  he 
wants,  but  doesn’t  know  what  it 
is,  which  is  fairly  true,  but  is 
a  hundred  times  truer  of  the 
reader.  If  you  were  to  go  out 
and  make  a  survey  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue,  and  get  results  tabu¬ 
lated  maybe  by  February  first — 
by  which  time  we  would  be 
working  on  the  April,  May  and 
June  issues  —  what  good  would 
the  survey  do  us?  I  don’t  believe 
you  can  edit  by  survey  or  by 
slide  rule.  If  you  could,  there 
wouldn’t  be  any  jobs  for  editors 
and  I  think  that  would  be  too 
bad. 

®  have  a  definite  feeling 
that  it  is  our  professional  re- 
s^nsibility  to  give  our  reader- 
ship  depth  coverage;  subject 
watter  that  we  think  interests 
them,  that  we  know  should  in¬ 


NOTETAKERS:  left  to  right;  John  Caldwell,  assistant  Sunday  editor  of 
Cincinnati;  (Ohio)  Inquirer;  John  Fink,  assistant  Sunday  editor,  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  June  Hill,  art  director  of  Washington  Post's  Potomac 
Magazine. 


ATTENTIVE  audience;  left  to  right;  Paul  Tredway,  Sunday  editor  of 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat;  John  Patterson,  magazine  editor, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  and  William  Barney,  magazine  editor,  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier-Express. 


terest  them  and  no  technique  of 
surveys,  interviewing  or  pro¬ 
jecting  will  improve  on  that.  If 
we  aren’t  good  enough  profes¬ 
sional  editors  to  make  the  de¬ 
cisions,  then  there  will  be  others 
brought  in  to  make  them  and 
the  only  proof  you  have  is  the 
circulation  you  acquire  and  the 
response  you  get.  I  am  willing 
to  let  that  be  the  test.” 

One  Mull's  Derision 

The  editors  quizzed  Mr.  Mich 
on  just  how,  in  lieu  of  a  survey, 
he  keeps  his  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  readership  interest  and 
reaches  a  conclusion  as  to  what 
they  are  or  should  be  interested 
in. 

Mr.  Mich  said  Look  has  a 
widespread  editorial  staff  and 
contacts  with  many  freelancers 
and  that  the  magazine  keeps  the 
lines  open  to  story  suggestions 
from  all  possible  sources.  Most 
of  the  members  of  a  five  man 
editorial  board  usually  must  ap¬ 
prove  a  story  before  it  is  ac¬ 
cepted  but  Mr.  Mich  reserves 
“the  right  to  outvote  them  one 
to  four  if  I  feel  like  it.” 

“The  editing  of  a  magazine 
comes  down  to  one  person’s  de¬ 
cision,  no  matter  how  brilliant 
the  assistants  he  has,”  Mr.  Mich 
commented. 

• 

Picture  Editor  Dies 

Chicago 

Claire  M.  Burcky,  .58,  picture 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
magazine  section,  died  Nov.  29. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Tribune 
editorial  staff  for  18  years. 


S.  F.  Morning  Papers 
Drop  Early  Editions 

San  Francisco 

Two  street  sale  editions  have 
been  eliminated  by  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  morning  newspapers.  As 
a  result,  copies  of  neither  the 
San  Francieco  Chronicle  nor  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  are 
available  at  corner  stands  until 
8:30  p.m. 

Previou.sly,  the  next  day’s 
morning  papers  went  on  sale  at 
fi  p.m.  Sunday  eilition  times  were 
unchanged  in  the  move  effected 
Dec.  3. 

• 

Woman’s  Editor 

Miami,  Fla. 

Keith  Ball,  managing  editor 
of  the  Miami  News,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Billie  O’Day  as  woman’s 
editor  and  Nancy  Taylor  as 
as.sociate  editor.  Miss  O’Day,  on 
the  staff  since  1958,  has  been 
music  editor  the  past  two  years. 
She  is  conductor  of  the  Miami 
Symphonic  Society  Orchestra. 
Miss  Taylor  has  been  with  the 
News  since  1957. 


Society  Writer  Dies 

BUFFAU) 

Miss  Anna  I.  Froment,  90,  a 
society  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  for  38  years  prior 
to  her  1946  retirement,  died  Dec. 
1.  When  she  celebrated  her  90th 
birthday  in  April,  she  recalled 
reading  about  granddaughters 
of  women  she  had  written  about 
when  they  were  young. 


Press  Protest 
Modifies  Drug 
PublicityRule 

Washington, 

The  proposed  regulation  of 
the  Food  and  I^frug  Administra¬ 
tion  regarding  the  publicizing 
of  experimental  drugs  prior  to 
government  marketing  approval 
is  being  put  in  final  form. 

Section  10  has  undergone 
changes  and  modifications  since 
it  was  drafted  last  August  and 
further  changes  are  understood 
to  be  in  the  works  as  the  result 
of  a  meeting  of  news  media 
representatives  with  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare. 

Harold  Levy,  Public  Affairs 
officer,  said  the  meeting  was  ar¬ 
ranged  when  it  became  apparent 
that  certain  newspaper  and  pro¬ 
fessional  societies  were  con¬ 
cerned  that  Section  10  was  an 
attempt  to  impose  regulations 
on  the  press  and  to  inhibit  their 
sources. 

The  Section  said: 

“Neither  the  sponsor  nor  any 
person  acting  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  sponsor  shall  disseminate 
any  labeling,  advertising,  public 
relations  statements,  or  news 
releases,  representing  the  drug 
to  be  safe  or  useful  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  is  offered  for 
investigation.” 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  language  of  Sec¬ 
tion  10  was  clearly  in  violation 
of  the  First  Amendment. 

Nate  Haseltine,  science  editor 
of  the  Post  and  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Science 
Writers,  said  it  was  his  under¬ 
standing  the  HEW  people  would 
try  to  re-word  the  section. 

“We  want  it  clearly  under¬ 
stood,”  he  said,  “that  it  is  not 
intended  to  interfere  with 
science  writers  communicating 
their  findings  to  the  lay  press  as 
well  as  the  scientific  press.” 

• 

Linage  Correction 

Media  Records  supplied  in¬ 
correct  October  linage  data  for 
Gary,  Ind.  (E&P,  Dec.  1).  The 
correct  figures  are: 


1912  1911 

Poit-Tribun«-*  .  1,713,355  1,520,911 

Po$t-Tribune-S  .  931,051  501,159 


Grand  Total  .  2,144,411  2.027,575 


Big  Zone  Semloff 

Philadklphia 
Twenty-three  advertisers 
placed  more  than  30,750  lines  of 
advertising  in  the  new  South 
Jersey  edition  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Sunday  Bulletin  on  Dec.  8. 
The  zoned  section  had  18  pages. 
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Birmingham 
Mayor  Ends 
Press  Fend 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mayor  Arthur  J.  Hanes’ 
“news  blackout”  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  at  City  Hall  —  which  in¬ 
directly  led  to  the  arrest  of 
James  E.  Mills,  Birmingham 
Post-Herald  editor  —  has  been 
lifted,  unofficially  at  least. 

The  mayor’s  efforts  really 
never  got  off  the  ground.  Mayor 
Hanes,  who  loves  to  talk,  has 
been  issuing  statements  on  just 
about  any  topic  suggested  by  re¬ 
porters.  And  he  has  even  been 
encouraging  reporters  to  come 
into  his  office  and  be  friendly. 

City  employes  generally  never 
were  ordered  not  to  talk  to  news¬ 
men,  although  a  few  refused  to 
do  so  after  the  Mayor’s  noisy 
threat. 

Meanwhile,  a  continuance  un¬ 
til  Dec.  28  has  been  taken  in  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Mills  on  charges  of 
violating  Alabama’s  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

Judge  Francis  Thompson  in 
county  criminal  court  granted 
the  continuance  Nov.  30  in  order 
to  give  attorneys  for  both  sides 
an  opportunity  to  agree  on  a 
statement  of  facts  in  the  case, 
which,  if  submitted,  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  taking  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Mills  was  arrested  after 
the  Post-Herald  printed  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  Nov.  6  —  general  elec¬ 
tion  day  —  citing  Mayor  Hanes’ 
“news  blackout”  policy  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  citizens  to  vote  for  a 
change  in  the  city’s  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  from  commission  to 
mayor-council.  The  commission 
was  voted  out.  Alabama’s  47- 
year-old  corrupt  practices  act 
prohibits  “electioneering”  or 
soliciting  of  votes  on  election 
day. 

New  Holding  Company 
To  Pay  12%  Dividend 

London 

A  new  holding  company  is 
being  formed  to  merge  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Daily  Mirror  Newspa¬ 
pers  Ltd.  and  Sunday  Pictorial 
Newspapers  Ltd. 

Owners  of  ordinary  shares  of 
the  Mirror  will  be  offered  a  new 
share  in  the  holding  company 
for  each  Mirror  share,  and  Pic¬ 
torial  shareholders  will  be  of¬ 
fered  five  for  three. 

The  banking  firms  handling 
the  transaction  said  the  holding 
company  would  probably  pay  a 
12%  dividend  next  July  in  lieu 
of  the  final  dividends  normally 
paid  by  the  Mirror  and  Pictorial 
companies  at  that  time. 


Advertiser  Operates  to  Cure 
Sick  Hospital-Press  Relations 


CLINICAL  Walter  P.  Hen,  Etlil- 
con's  director  of  professional  ad¬ 
vertising. 


By  Robert  B,  McIntyre 

Not  only  the  patients  in  a 
hospital  are  sick.  Often  it’s  the 
hospital  administrator’s  public 
relations  program. 

Now,  however,  thanks  to 
Ethicon,  Inc.,  subsidiary  of 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  world’s 
largest  manufacturer  of  surgi¬ 
cal  sutures,  hospital  adminis¬ 
trators  throughout  the  U.S.  are 
getting  a  chance  to  learn  how 
they  can  best  tell  their  hospital’s 
story  to  the  community  through 
the  press  and  thus  maintain  a 
favorable  impression  on  a  public 
that  has  little  understanding  of 
hospital  problems  and  practices. 

PR  Oinic 

About  a  year  ago  Edward 
Henrys,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  Ethicon’s  advertising,  decided 
to  take  a  suture  in  time  and 
accordingly  conceived  the  idea 
for  a  comprehensive  hospital 
public  relations  program  whose 
main  feature  would  be  a  series 
of  regional  clinics  for  hospital 
administrators.  Details  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  clinic  were  worked 
out  with  Walter  P.  Herz,  Ethi¬ 
con’s  director  of  professional 
advertising,  and  Lloyd  G.  Wolfe, 
president  of  Public  Relations 
Council,  Inc.,  New  York,  was 
employed  as  a  consultant. 

Pay-off  point  of  the  program 
as  far  as  Ethicon  is  concerned 
is  that  it  keeps  the  door  open 
at  hospitals  for  Ethicon  sales¬ 
men.  As  the  Ethicon  salesman 
has  put  it:  “.  .  .  Mr.  X,  hospital 
administrator,  indicated  that  he 
would  help  in  any  way  ethically 
possible  to  bring  about  a  stand¬ 
ardization  within  the  hospital  to 
100%  Ethicon.  Thanks  again 
for  such  a  fine  sales  aid.” 

This  week,  Messrs.  Henrys 
and  Herz  told  Editor  &  Pub- 


Dr.  PR 


LISHER  how  the  original  pro¬ 
gram  was  based  on  Ethicon’s 
past  experience  with  various 
projects  in  the  public  relations 
area  and  on  its  discussions  with 
500  hospital  administrators. 

“The  type  of  help  that  was 
almost  unanimously  requested 
by  these  administrators  was  in 
the  area  of  guidance  in  basic 
public  relations  techniques,”  Mr. 
Henrys  said.  “Furthermore, 
most  administrators  felt  that 
the  providing  of  such  guidance 
could  best  be  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  PR 
clinics.” 

Mr.  Herz  pointed  out  that 
throughout  the  past  year,  Ethi¬ 
con  continued  discussions  with 
hospital  administrators,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  hospital  organiza¬ 
tions  and  hospital  PR  specialists 
during  which  time  Ethicon 
slowly  sutured  what  it  now  calls 
its  Hospital  Public  Relations 
Clinic  Program.  He  said  this 
program  was  thoroughly  re¬ 
viewed  by  a  score  of  administra¬ 
tors,  hospital  PR  people,  as  well 
as  the  American  Hospital  Asso¬ 
ciation,  before  its  presentation. 

“It  was  virtually  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  all,”  Mr.  Herz 
said,  “that  the  clinic  program 
represented  a  potentially  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  field 
of  hospital  public  relations.” 

Simple  Kit 

Ethicon’s  PR  program  today 
is  being  supplemented  with  a 
simple  kit  entitled,  “Tell  Your 
Story.”  This  six-part  kit  con¬ 
tains  suggestions  on  how  a  hos¬ 
pital  can  tell  its  story  through 
the  various  communications 
media,  how  to  get  the  story  into 
print,  feature  story  and  filler 
advice,  radio-tv  hints,  a  motion 
picture  entitled,  “New  Life  for 
Lisa,”  prepared  by  Ethicon  to 
aid  in  nurse-recruitment  pro¬ 
grams,  and  250-line  newspaper 
mats  of  all-type  institutional  ads 
for  use  by  a  hospital. 

Mr.  Henrys  pointed  out  that 
most  hospitals  in  the  U.S. 
already  have  the  assets  required 
to  tell  a  favorable  story  within 
their  local  communities.  “What 
they  don’t  seem  to  know,”  he 
said,  “is  how  the  press  in  their 
community  can  be  an  instrument 
for  good  and  why,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  sometimes  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  destruction.” 
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DIAGNOSIS  —  Edward  Henryi, 
Ethicon's  vicepresident  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 


As  Mr.  Henrys  sees  it,  the 
animosity  which  sometimes 
erupts  between  a  hospital  staff 
and  the  local  press  can  be  over¬ 
come  if  the  management  of  the 
hospital  and  each  of  its  em¬ 
ployes  are  made  aware  of  one 
very  important  truth:  a  news¬ 
paper  cannot  be  an  apologist  for 
any  person  or  institution  no 
matter  how  worthy  the  cause. 

“Let  me  put  it  another  way,” 
Mr.  Henrys  said.  “If  a  news¬ 
paper  is  to  be  more  than  just  a 
vehicle  for  display  advertising, 
then  it  has  a  responsibility  to 
fill  its  editorial  columns  with 
accurate  news  and  unbiased 
opinions,  not  sugar-coated  prop¬ 
aganda.  And,  while  local  news¬ 
papers  faithfully  report  charity 
drives,  women’s  club  meetings, 
births  and  obituaries,  they  are 
also  required  to  report  news  of 
robberies,  murders,  divorces, 
rape  and  a  host  of  other  unpal¬ 
atable  tidbits  of  information.” 

Pointing  out  that  this  is  the 
message  conveyed  to  hospital 
administrators  in  the  Ethicon  ,  ^ 
PR  program,  Mr.  Henrys  went 
on  to  note  that  in  talks  with 
hospital  administrators  he  hears 
the  old  saw  about  newspapers 
tending  to  overplay  the  bad  and 
minimize  the  good. 

“We  tell  them  that  while  there 
are  instances  where  sex  and 
violence  are  treated  in  a  manner 
that  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of 
propriety,  the  majority  of  news¬ 
papers  attempt  to  strike  a  bal¬ 
ance.  We  remind  hospital  ad¬ 
ministrators  that  this  is  the 
picture  of  the  editor  in  every 
community  having  to  decide 
every  day  which  stories  are  of 
the  greatest  public  interest.  ! 

“We  stress  that  this  is  a 
herculean  task  and  that  we  know  j 
editors  make  mistakes,  .'Ome-  | 
times  big  ones.  But  we  point  out 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Philippines 
PressHousing 
Center  Begun 

Manila 

President  and  Mrs.  Macapagal 
officiated  Nov.  19  at  the  corner- 
stone-layinf?  of  the  “The  Fourth 
Estate”  housing  project  of  the 
National  Press  Club  at  Sucat, 
Parahaque,  Rizal. 

The  President  assured  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  working  press  of  his 
full  support  in  attaining  better 
living  conditions. 

Underscoring  the  correlation 
between  good  housing  and  good 
journalism,  the  Chief  Executive 
said: 

“No  one  will  doubt  that  news¬ 


Marjorie  Farnsworth 


Joan  Hanauer 


IF  A  WIFE  ANSWERS  .  .  . 


Florence  Wessels 


papermen  and  writers  will  be 
able  to  function  more  freely, 
more  efficiently  and  more  objec¬ 
tively  in  a  climate  of  well-being 
for  themselves  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies.” 

National  Heroes 

The  President  recalled  that  as 
a  school  boy,  he  was  fascinated 
to  note  that  almost  every  im¬ 
portant  hero  of  the  country  had 
been  either  a  journalist  or  a 
writer. 

But  in  spite  of  the  unusually 
large  share  made  by  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  journalism  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  Philippine  independence, 
he  said,  its  members  were  never 
given  the  living  conditions  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  more  responsible 
and  efficient  press. 

“Their  living  conditions  are 
determined  more  by  the  profit- 
and-loss  statements  of  their  pub¬ 
lications  than  the  role  they 
played  by  the  whole  tribe  of 
writers  in  our  national  life,”  he 
said. 

Suggests  Monument 

Tlie  President  suggested  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  M.  H. 
del  Pilar,  father  of  Filipino 
journalism,  at  the  center  of  the 
project  to  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  “heroic  origins 
of  your  calling”  and  the  close 
historic  association  between  the 
press  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  death  agony  of  Del  Pilar 
who  (lied  of  malnutrition  and 
tuberculosis  in  Barcelona  years 
ago  stands  as  the  most  heroic 
moment  in  Philippine  journal¬ 
ism,  the  President  said. 

Tlie  housing  project  will  be 
financed  by  the  Social  Security 
Sy.stem  with  the  Home  Finan¬ 
cing  Commission  supervising 
I  const  ruction  work. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  first 
lOO  liousing  units  would  be  con¬ 
structed  before  the  end  of  the 
yet)  r. 


Gals  Get  the  Goods 
In  Graft  Expose 


By  Rick  Friedman 

When  the  grand  jury  probe  of 
the  New  York  State  Liquor 
Authority  broke  into  the  news 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  New 
York  Journal  American's  city 
editor,  Edward  A.  Mahar, 
reach^  into  his  bag  of  journal¬ 
ism  tricks  to  come  up  with  a 
different  approach  to  covering 
the  mushrooming  scandal. 

Recalling  a  plan  he  had  used 
before  in  similar  investigative 
reporting,  Mr.  Mahar  put  three 
woman  reporters  on  the  story. 
His  theory  was  that  men  would 
talk  more  readily  to  a  feminine 
voice.  The  next  few  days  not 
only  proved  him  right  but  sup¬ 
plied  District  Attorney  Frank 
Hogan  with  some  fresh  leads  in 
the  investigation. 

‘Ones  W'ho  IajsI’ 

Mr.  Mahar’s  first  act  was  to 
send  J-A  reporter  Martin  Stead¬ 
man  to  the  State  Liquor  Author¬ 
ity  to  collect  all  information 
in  the  past  year  on  revocations 
and  cancellations  of  liquor 
licenses.  “We  were  looking  for 
someone  to  tell  us  who  was  get¬ 
ting  paid.  We  wanted  to  talk  to 
the  disgruntled  ones,  the  ones 
who  paid  graft  and  lost  out,” 
Mr.  Mahar  explained. 

Mr.  Steadman,  who  later  was 
to  work  along  with  the  three 
girls,  found  some  difficulty  in 
getting  former  tavern  owners 
to  talk  freely.  Joan  Hanauer, 
Marjorie  Farnsworth  and  Flor¬ 
ence  Wessels  were  then  assigned 
to  the  phone  interviews.  “I  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  this  area  of 
reporting  was  one  in  which 


women  reporters  can  shine,”  Mr. 
Mahar  pointed  out. 

The  girls  went  to  work, 
making  it  clear  to  each  person 
whose  license  was  revoked  in  the 
last  year  that  he  would  have  to 
go  to  the  d.a.  with  them  if  he 
talked.  “We  wanted  to  know 
who  they  paid  off,  how  much 
they  paid,  for  what  reason  they 
paid,  and  how  they  lost  their 
licenses,”  Miss  Hanauer  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  names  of  the  interviewees 
were  left  off  the  stories  to  give 
them  the  protection  of  anonym¬ 
ity.  So  were  the  names  of  the 
people  they  fingered.  This  was 
to  give  the  District  Attorney  a 
chance  to  move  freely. 

The  first  big  problem,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Hanauer,  was  get¬ 
ting  the  names  of  former  tavern 
owners.  In  many  cases,  their 
businesses  had  been  in  corpor¬ 
ate  names.  Present  owners  of 
these  businesses  were  of  help  in 
supplying  the  information. 

“When  we  contacted  the  for¬ 
mer  owners,”  she  went  on,  “we 
were  as  sympathetic  as  possible. 
We  tried  to  convey  a  feeling  of 
personal  sincerity.” 

Wives  Answered 

In  several  cases  the  girls 
called  the  homes  of  the  ex- 
tavem  owners  and  came  up  with 
their  wives.  “Some  of  the  wives 
were  rather  suspicious,”  she 
.said,  “but  I  suspect  that  in  many 
of  these  cases  the  wives  pushed 
their  husbands  into  talking  to 
us.” 

According  to  Miss  Hanauer, 


“men  like  to  talk  to  a  sympa¬ 
thetic,  persuasive  ear”  and 
that’s  what  the  girls  tried  to  be. 
She  added  that  some  of  the  men 
wouldn’t  talk  because  they  were 
out  of  the  tavern  business  and 
others  are  still  trying  to  make 
up  their  minds  whether  to  reveal 
what  they  know. 

But  even  from  those  who  re¬ 
fused  to  make  any  statements, 
the  girls  received  no  abuse  in 
any  of  the  phone  interviews.  In 
many  cases.  Miss  Hanauer  said, 
the  interviewees  were  laudatory 
about  the  role  the  paper  was 
playing  in  the  expose. 

The  J-A  ran  the  interviews  as 
“exclusives.”  In  one,  a  former 
tavern  owner  claimed  he  had 
been  driven  out  of  business  by 
the  ceaseless  “shakedowns”  of 
the  SLA  inspectors  and  corrupt 
police  officers.  He  said  he  was 
forced  to  close  his  establishment 
after  he  refused  to  make  a 
$4,000  payment.  High  officials 
of  the  SLA  were  named  by  him. 

The  day  after  this  story  ran, 
reporters  Steadman  and  Han¬ 
auer  were  in  the  office  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Hogan  to  turn 
over  the  name  of  this  tavern 
owner  and  every  name  which 
had  been  indicated  by  a  blank 
in  the  above  story. 

Another  story  in  the  probe 
told  how  a  former  night  club 
owner  had  to  give  up  his  busi¬ 
ness  because  he  “went  broke” 
paying  graft. 

A  third  told  how  the  owner  of 
a  supper  club  gave  $250  to  his 
own  lawyer,  who  paid  it  to  an 
SLA  examiner. 

Each  expose  was  played  as 
the  interviewee’s  own  story  and 

was  bylined  “By - 

as  told  to  Martin  Steadman  and 
Joan  Hanauer.” 

Mr.  Mahar  said  it  was  the 
Hearst  newspaper’s  intention  to 
pursue  the  information  it  turned 
over  to  the  district  attorney  and 
report  what  comes  of  it. 
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BERLIN  WALL  SENTRY  by  West  German  photographer  W.  Mann,  was 
awarded  second  place  In  the  News  category. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Venezuelan  Wins  World  Competition 


By  Bob  Warner  ’ 


A  picture  story  of  combat 
during  a  rebellion  in  Venezuela 
last  May  won  top  honors  in  the 
World  Press  Photo  Contest, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Netherland’s  government  and 
judged  annually  at  the  Hague. 

The  five-picture-sequence,  in¬ 
sert;  distributed  via  AP,  was 
photographed  by  Hector  Rondon 
Lovera  of  La  Republica  in 
Caracas,  who  copped  first  place 
in  two  categories  of  the  inter¬ 
national  competition:  Best  Photo 
Story  of  the  Year  and  Best 
Press  Photo  for  the  one  shot  in 
the  sequence  which  showed  a 
wounded  soldier  dying  in  the 
arms  of  a  priest.  Entitled, 
“Rescued  from  Hell,”  the  entire 
story  won  for  the  photographer 
a  total  of  5,000  florins  (about 
$1,400)  plus  a  free  round-trip 
flight  to  Holland  to  attend  the 
distribution  of  prizes  and  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition  in  the 
Hague  Municipal  Museum. 

There  are  four  other  cate¬ 
gories  in  this  competition  and 
exhibition  for  photographic  jour¬ 
nalists  of  all  countries.  The 
winners  this  year  were: 

News  Story 

First  prize  for  the  Best  News 
Photograph  went  to  C.  de  Boer 
of  Netherlands  for  his  picture 
of  a  bear  which  attacked  Dutch 
television  star  Ria  Kuyken. 

{Continued  on  page  15) 


BEST  PRESS  PHOTO  1962:  "Rescued  from  Hell."  by  H.  R.  Lovera  of 
Venezuela.  If  shows  a  chaplain  comforting  a  man  shot  In  a  rebellion  at 
Puerto  Cabello  Naval  Base  last  May.  (E&P,  Nov.  10,  page  47). 


MOST  ARTISTIC  PRESS-PHOTO— Guido  Mangold.  West  German  pho¬ 
tographer,  made  this  picture  of  Louis  Armstrong  when  "Satchmo"  ap¬ 
peared  at  Dortmund,  Germany. 


Best  Pictures 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

The  top  Feature  picture  award 
went  to  E.  Parbst  of  Denmark 
for  his  picture  of  a  winking 
seal. 

A  Czechoslovakian  photogra¬ 
pher,  J.  Pillman  won  first  place 
in  the  Sports  category  for  a 
closeup  shot  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
testants  in  the  World  Champion¬ 
ship  for  Gymnastics  held  in 
Tokyo. 

Finally,  a  closeup  portrait  of 
Louis  Armstrong  at  Dortmund, 
Germany,  won  the  title  “Most 
Artistic  Press  Photo.”  This  shot 
was  made  by  Guido  Mangold  of 
West  Germany. 

Published  Pix 

All  the  entries  in  the  contest 
must  come  from  professional 
photographers  and  they  must 
show’  proof  of  publication  in  a 
newsi)aper  or  magazine.  This 
year,  1,128  entries  from  42  coun¬ 
tries  were  screened  by  15  judges 
from  ten  countries.  Morris  Gor¬ 
don,  director  of  still  and  motion 
picture  photography  for  the 
We.stern  Electric  Co.  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Magazine  Photographers,  is 
one  of  the  regular  judges  in  the 
competition. 

Mr.  Morris  said  there  were  89 
U.S.  entries  in  the  contest  this 
year.  He  would  like  to  see  more 
in  the  future  and  of  a  better 
quality.  He  pointed  out  that  a 
Netherlander  associated  with  the 
contest,  who  is  responsible  for 
receiving  and  tabulating  the  en- 
trie.s,  had  remarked  to  him  that 
he  was  surprised  to  see  that  so 
many  U.S.  entries  were  pictures 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


of  violence  or  brutality. 

“In  my  opinion,  there  w’ere 
too  many  scenes  of  riots,  beat¬ 
ings  and  other  types  of  violence 
entered  by  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Gordon  said.  “Even  a  base¬ 
ball  picture  someone  entered 
centered  around  a  fight  during 
the  game.  With  so  many  good 
baseball  pictures  in  this  country, 
why  choose  to  send  a  picture  of 
a  fight?  Why  not  stick  to  the 
sport?” 

Amusing  Story 

Mr.  Gordon  related  an 
amusing  incident  which  occurred 
during  the  judging.  Entries  in 
the  news  category  were  nar¬ 
rowed  down  finally  to  12  con¬ 
tenders,  four  of  them  pictures 
taken  at  the  Berlin  wall. 

Madame  Marina  Bugaeva, 
president  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Journalists  and  editor-in-chief 
of  Soviet  Photo  Magazine,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  inclusion  of  so 
many  pictures  on  this  one  theme. 
Madame  Bugaeva  felt  better 
when  three  of  the  four  wall 
pictures  were  rejected  but  later, 
when  the  judges  were  asked  to 
vote  on  the  remaining  wall  pic¬ 
ture  in  relation  to  others  in  the 
category,  she  said,  “I  abstain.” 

One  of  the  judges  chuckled 
and  asked  through  her  inter¬ 
preter,  “You  mean  you  don’t 
veto  it?” 


Show  Pays  Debt 

Evansville,  Ind. 

The  Press  Club  of  Evansville 
will  be  able  to  retire  the  debt  on 
club  facilities,  thanks  to  the 
success  of  the  recent  Gridiron 
Show  which  featured  Jep  Gadou 
Sr.,  UPI  political  reporter  from 
Indianapolis. 
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"SEAL,"  by  E.  Parbst  of  Denmark  won  first  prize  in  Features  category. 
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TOP  SPORTS  PICTURE  honor  went  to  J.  Pilmann  of  Czechoslovakia  for 
this  shot  taken  at  the  World  Championship  Gymnastic  Match  in  Japan. 


Pepsi  Sells  Dailies 
To  Bottlers  for  ’63 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


S.1SL  ^  Small-Space 


Ads  Focus  on 
Binoculars 


nowi 

fbrthou 
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dividual  attention  was  given  to  ^  provided  this  year.  It  was  binoculars  imported  into  the 

selling  the  annual  campaign.  ^  j  Denver  bottler  u.S.,  has  been  running  such  a 

Usually  one  presentation  is  ^  used  42  full  color  pages  m  local  campaign  in  the  New  York 

made  at  the  bottlers’  annual  newspapers  in  1962,  and  the  bot-  fi^g^  ;Vcw  York  World-Tele- 

convention.  ^  Richmond,  Va.,  ran  54  gfayn  &  Sun,  Chicago  Tribune, 

• - - - color  pages!  Angeles  Times,  Miami 

•Pour  II  On’  SB-SSSiilgSSg-  -y  Color  Problem  Solved  (Fla  )  HrmH  Doito*  N.™  and 

“The  Year  to  Pour  It  On”  is  ..t,  •  c  ,  ,  .  .  Kansas  City  Star. 

how  the  loose-leaf  pages  of  the  Pepsi-Cola  has  solved  the  Problem 

new  catalog  are  titled  problem  of  reproducing  color  * rromem 

“We  wanted  to  help  ‘pour  it  campaign,  photographs  on  newsprint,”  Mr.  Describing  the  campaign  plan 

on’  by  making  these  regional  conceded  to  be  the  best  Bergin  said.  He  said  this  has  pre-Christmas,  Mr.  Shoya 

and  local  presentations,”  Philip  mounted  by  a  soft  drink  been  accomplished  by:  said: 

Hinerfeld,  advertising  director,  n™,  is  beginning  to  enter  its  “Trial  and  error  and  meticu-  .<We  have  the  problem  of 

said.  “It  meant  that  we  got  the  greatest  effectiveness  lous  attention  to  detail.  reaching  key  retailers,  particu- 

greatest  attendance  ever  to  hear  ^Rh  nearly  two  solid  years  of  “Special  photographs  are  fre-  la^y  in  the  photographic  in- 

and  see  our  advertising  story,  establishment  and  selling  sue-  quently  taken  for  newspapers;  dustries,  as  well  as  consumers  in 

and  that  it  was  told  far  enough  it  ..  .  we  never  use  the  same  pictures  key  cities  across  the  country, 

in  advance  for  local  Pepsi  bot-  bottlers  are  utilizing  as  in  the  magazines,  although  since  available  funds  are 

tiers  and  their  ad  agencies  to  promotions  as  the  White  the  subjects  are  the  same,  limited,  we  needed  to  develop 

talk  it  over  and  make  1963  plans  j  Programs  to  Newspaper  color  shots  are  al-  a  new,  imaginative  approach 

with  local  media.  effect,  building  not  only  ways  front-lighted,  and  in  soft  suggesting  binoculars  as  a  gift 

“Newspapers  are  strongly  rec-  impor-  focus.  (Photographers  used  are  item.  Moreover,  we  not  only 

ommended  as  part  of  the  media  opinion  leading  civic  J.  Frederick  Smith  and  Jon  Ab-  want  to  reach  certain  key  cities, 

mix.  At  the  same  time,  we  don’t  New  York.)  but  also  to  hit  them  several 

discount  tv,  radio  or  billboards.”  „  ^00  of  the  nation’s  “Simplicity  is  vital;  plain  times  over.” 

Mai  Murray,  associate  direc-  bottlers  are  marketing  a  panels  are  used  as  background.  The  solution,  developed  by 

tor  of  advertising  specifically  in  P®P®i  half  quart  package,  which  or  busy  patterns  are  silhouetted  Lampert  Advertising  Agency  in 

charge  of  Pepsi’s  cooperative  ad-  ^  dynamic  factor  in  expand-  out.  conjunction  with  Ray  Josephs 

vertising,  has  estimated  that  Pepsi’s  business.  “Special  dye  transfers  are  Associates,  Inc.,  U.S.  public  re- 

about  1500  newspapers  will  Effort  in  ’6^  .  lations  representatives  for 

spearhead  the  1963  campaign.  “All  pictures  are  studied,  JBEPA,  was  a  series  of  five 

The  coop  agreement  is  set  up  on  “Pepsi’s  plans  for  1963  call  edited,  corrected  and  retouched,  small  ads  featuring  short,  pithy 

the  basis  of  the  population  of  for  more  intensive  effort  along  “For  full  -  page  four -color  headlines  such  as  “Binoculars  at 

the  bottler’s  area  and  on  his  many  of  the  same  lines  helping  newspaper  ads  direct  cast  glass  50  Paces,”  “Eureka!”  “Alone  in 
purchases  of  the  Pepsi  concen-  to  produce  a  record  1962  —  a  mats  are  used;  for  all  other  the  End  Zone?”  “Watch  the 
trate.  tightening  up  of  a  marketing  sizes,  plastic  mats.  Birdie,”  and  “A  Bird  in  Hand." 

Pepsi’s  1963  ad  presentations  machine  that  is  running  smooth-  “ROP  color  ads  are  pre-tested  Each  of  the  all-type  ads  covered 

were  made  to  the  bottlers  on  a  ly  aod  well.”  by  publication  in  the  Des  Moines  the  use  of  binoculars  in  bird- 

high  note  of  optimism  regarding  John  F.  Bergin,  associate  Register-Tribune,  Denver  Post,  watching,  boating,  horse-racing, 
success  of  the  1962  advertising  creative  director  at  BBDO,  who  and  Elizabeth  Journal.”  etc. 

also  prepared  by  BBDO.  Those  headed  the  team  that  prepared  Declaring  all  concerned  with  One  variation  of  the  ad  gives 

making  the  pitch  said:  fhe  1963  material  as  w'ell  as  the  1963  program  expect  to  see  the  Japan  Trade  Center,  New 

“Pepsi’s  sales  are  bubbling  those  for  1962  and  1961,  re-  an  increased  use  in  newspaper  York,  as  a  source  for  booklets 
toward  their  best  increases  since  viewed  the  20  new’spaper  ads  ROP  color  and  black  and  white,  and  further  information, 
the  legendary  growth  of  the  for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Bergin  called  1963’s  series  Another  version  drops  the  trade 

mid-50’s,  with  an  anticipated  “Now  it’s  Pepsi  for  those  who  of  newspaper  copy  the  “best  we  center’s  name  and  leaves  space 
healthy  gain  over  last  year’s  think  yoimg”  continues  to  be  the  have  ever  put  together.”  for  insertion  of  dealer’s  name, 

sales.  slogan,  carried  into  print  from  n-  »•  r-  • 

PIP,.  the  jingle  sung  on  tv  and  radio  '*  ®  fj*,* 

ap  s  osing  jjy  Joanie  Sommers  to  the  popu-  Big  picture,  short  text  tech-  Hlstory-Maker  Edition 

“A  comparison  of  Pepsi  sales  lar  time  of  “Making  Whoopie.”  nique  is  folloived.  Models  for  the  xhe  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 

with  competition’s  reveal  an  Pepsi  has  been,  and  hopes  to  pictures  are  carefully  chosen  to  recently  published  a  160-page 
ever  narrowing  gap  that  is  now  continue  as,  one  of  the  largest  be  “like  real  people,”  not  over-  pre-Christmas  shopping  eilition 
dramatically  close  to  being  users  of  ROP  color.  Full-page  glamorous.  “We  seek  the  in-  said  to  the  largest  daily  issue  in 
closed.  color  ads  in  two  and  four  colors  (Continued  on  page  75)  the  paper’s  history. 
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NEMA  Boosts  Shopper  Can  Save 

^  10%  By  Using  Ads 

Refrigerator-  ^lto,  caiif. 

Prices  offered  in  newspaper 
•pi  "TV  •  advertisinpr  may  enable  a  family 

r  reeZer  J-FriVe  to  reduce  food  WHs  as  much  as 

10  percent,  according  to  a  study 
With  “A  Supermarket  in  Your  conducted  here, 
itchen”  as  its  theme,  the  1963  Specials  adirertised  by  super- 
F  M  A  electric  refriererator-  markets  offer  price  deductions 


Kitchen”  as  its  theme,  the  1963 
NEMA  electric  refrigerator- 


managers,  promotion  and  adver 
tising  managers  of  electric  utili 


sponsoring  the  program  are: 
Admiral,  Amana,  Frigidaire, 
General  Electric,  Gibson,  Hot- 


Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
show  total  linage  among  “10,000 
circulation”  newspapers  up 


point,  Kelvinator,  Norge,  Philco,  12.8%  in  October,  3.3%  for  the 

Westinghouse,  Whirlpool.  11^  months. 

Among  “25,000  circulation 

.Newspapers’  Role  newspapers  in  the  “Inland  In- 

m  U  XT  TT.  TIT  A  t  ■  A  dex”  total  advertising  was  up 
The  NEMA  refrigerator- 


X  ue  C.  iu  XX  leiiigeiatoi-  October,  4.3%  for  the 

freezer  promotion  program  will  „  .  months 

continue  throughout  1963  aim-  gome  ofX  spectacular  gains 
ing  at  all  urban  and  rural  mar- 

kets  through  daily  and  weekly  ^  resulted  from  later  new 
newspapers,  mass  -  circulation  advertising  this  year.  John 
magazines  state  farm  publica-  ^^e  Inland’s  research  di- 


tions,  backstopping  the  promo¬ 
tion  drives  of  individual  manu¬ 
facturer  and  local  utility  in 
newspapers,  radio-tv  and  out¬ 
door  advertising. 

For  example,  NEMA  distrib- 


rector,  pointed  out  that  news- 
V'  papers  in  the  Index  were  down 
about  50%  in  automotive  ad- 
vertising  in  September  and 
made  up  most  of  it  in  October, 
b-  “Another  factor  appears  to 


utes  news  and  feature  articles  be  the  earlier  placing  this  year 
and  iiictures  on  the  latest  models  of  Christmas  advertising,”  Mr. 
and  benefits  of  refrigerator-  Allan  said, 
freezers  to  3,500  daily  and  week-  • 

Jewel  Supplement 

year.  The  newspaper  circulation  *  i.  v 

of  the-^e  stories  in  the  jiast  12  Kuns  rourtn  Yesr 
months  totaled  more  than  143  Chicago 

A  125-year-old  jewelry  store 
Early  in  1963,  NEMA  will  dis-  has  run  its  fourth  supplement 
tribute  its  second  annual  Re-  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  with 
frigerator  -  freezer  Newspaper  items  priced  from  $1.25  to 
Supplement  Kit  to  the  advertis-  $11,500. 

ing  managers  of  1,200  daily  Charles  D.  Peacock  III,  presi- 
papers,  and  to  all  utility  adver-  dent  of  C.  D.  Peacock,  said  he 
tising  managers.  The  purpose  of  finds  that  the  rotogravure  sup- 
the  kits  is  to  encourage  news-  plement  —  16  pages  this  year 
papers  and  utilities  to  take  the  with  300  gift  items — “introduces 
lead  and  develop  comprehensive,  us  to  hundreds  of  families 
effective  newspaper  supple-  moving  into  the  area  each  year, 
ment.s,  full  of  news  stories  about  We  also  find  that  many  families 
refrigerator  -  freezers,  with  ad-  in  smaller  towns  establish  an 
vertising  support  from  appliance  account  with  us,  and  shop  from 
dealers  and  distributors.  this  section  during  the  year.” 
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Elgin  Watch  Cuts  tv; 
Goes  Local  in  Papers 


freezer  promotion  kit  has  been  averaging  20  percent  over  non- 
sent  to  750  residential  sales  special  prices,  according  to  a 


report  in  the  current  issue  of 
Food  Research  Institute  Studies, 


ties  throughout  the  country.  The  published  by  Stanford  Univer- 
promotion  materials  also  went  ®'ty.  .  ,  * 

to  the  National  Rural  Electric  These  advertised  spwials  of 
Cooperative  Association,  for  the  individual  “super  cover 
use  of  its  977  cooperatives.  approximately  one- third  of  a 
The  decision  by  the  refrigera-  family’s  ba^c  food  bimget,  ac¬ 
tor-freezer  manufacturers  to  use  cording  to  Roger  W.  Gray  and 
the  “Supermarket”  theme  was  Roice  Anderson,  economists  who 
based  on  the  popularity  of  the  authored  the  survey, 
theme  in  utility  campaigns  ever  pays,  not  only  to  shop  the 

since  the  NEMA  group  came  specials,  but  also  to  keep  posted 
out  with  it  early  in  1960.  In  less  ori  which  items  are  being  mos't 
than  three  years  there  have  been  widely  and  frequently  featured, 
355  refrigerator-freezer  promo-  they  report. 
tions  by  utilities,  more  than  60 

percent  of  which  featured  the  Cars  anti  Clirislnias 
“Supermarket  in  Your  Kitchen”  Boost  Midwest  Lina^je 
theme  or  incorporated  it  in  their 

ads,  NEMA  records  show.  Figures  appearing  in  the  Ad- 

The  NEMA  manufacturers  vertising  Index”  compiled  by  the 


Elgin  National  Watch  Co., 
Elgin,  Ill.,  has  cut  its  use  of  tv, 
seeking  to  establish  its  watch 
as  top  brand  market-by-market 
in  a  localized  campaign  news¬ 
papers  helped  create. 

Robert  S.  Berman,  account 
executive  of  McCann-Marschalk, 
Division  of  McCann-Erickson, 
gave  details  this  week  on  the 
unique  drive  that  started  in 
newspapers  last  month.  Irving 


rity  would  receive  a  watch  and 
a  print  of  the  photograph. 

The  ads  run  1,000,  3,000  and 
4,000  lines  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  market  and  there  will  be 
three  or  four*  ads  in  the  series 
that  runs  to  Dec.  20,  the  pre- 
Christmas  selling  period.  In 
some  markets  two  personalities 
were  chosen  and  the  third  ad  is 
a  reprise  of  the  first  two. 

“Newspapers  immediately  saw 


Gerson  is  Elgin’s  ad  manager. 

Last  year,  Elgin,  which  has 
been  with  McC-M  since  June 
1961,  had  three  costly  high-level 
spectaculars  on  tv.  This  type  of 
advertising  has  now  been 
dropped  in  favor  of  newspapers, 
according  to  Mr.  Berman.  News¬ 
papers  formerly  were  largely 
us^  on  a  cooperative  basis  with 
dealers,  but  now  the  firm  is  put¬ 
ting  a  substantial  proportion  of 
its  national  advertising  budget 
in  dailies.  Space  is  also  being 
continued  in  mass  magazines. 

“What  was  wanted  was  what 
would  definitely  aid  local  sales 
and  local  dealers,”  Mr.  Berman 
said. 

50  Top  MarkelH 

Fifty  top  markets  were  se¬ 
lected  based  on  Elgin  sales.  They 
range  in  size  from  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  to  Chicago.  New 
York  City  is  not  on  the  list. 

“We  wanted  to  hit  these  mar¬ 
kets  personally  and  hard  at  our 
peak  selling  seasons,”  Mr.  Ber¬ 
man  continued.  “To  achieve  the 
personal  note,  we  asked  for  and 
obtained  the  help  of  a  local 
newspaper  in  each  of  these 
markets.  We  asked  the  national 
advertising  director  if  he  would 
obtain  for  us  a  local  celebrity 
willing  to  endorse  the  Elgin 
watch.  We  got  100%  coopera¬ 
tion.” 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  worked  with  McC-M.  A 
conference  of  the  newspaper 
representatives  of  the  dailies  on 
the  schedule  was  held  last  June. 
Following  this  meeting  a  kit 
was  .sent  to  each  newspaper, 
describing  exactly  what  was 
wanted.  The  sum  of  $50  was 
allotted  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  good 
11  x  14-inch  photograph  of  the 
celebrity  selected.  Legal  releases 
were  to  be  signed  and  the  celeb¬ 


the  advantage  of  helping  Elgin 
prove  that  all  business  is  local 
and  that  local  advertising  can 
be  done  so  much  better  in  news¬ 
papers  than  in  other  media,” 
Mr.  Berman  said.  “Newspapers 
are  also  helping  us  and  them¬ 
selves  by  getting  tie-in  ads  from 
local  Elgin  dealers.  They  are 
giving  us  good  follow-up  mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  campaign  with 
mailings.  We  are  picking  up  new 
dealers  this  way.” 

Among  celebrities  the  news¬ 
papers  found  for  Elgin  were 
John  Kelly,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  brother  of  Princess  Grace; 
William  Hitchcock,  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  Orioles;  Hank 
Stram,  coach  of  the  Dallas 
Texans;  Sally  Guinn  of  Denver, 
“Miss  Colorado”;  and  the  Mayor 
of  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

• 

Frank  Carroll  Dead; 
4-Time  NAEA  Head 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Frank  Carroll,  81,  former 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  for  four  terms, 
is  dead. 

Friends  were  unaware  of  his 
demise  until  the  recent  death  of 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Edna  Carroll, 
in  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  Mr.  Car- 
roll  died  July  12. 

Mr.  Carroll  was  advertising 
manager,  Indianapolis  News; 
advertising  director,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  and  general  manager, 
Indianapolis  News,  for  a  period 
which  extended  to  his  1938  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.) 
News.  He  sold  the  News  to  the 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  in  1942. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Carroll  was 
with  Eureka  Newspapers  Inc., 
and  the  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 
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DRAMATIC  PROMOTION — ^The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispafch  and 
the  Richmond  News  Leader  are  presenl-ing  "dent"  pads  to  advertisers 
and  prospective  advertisers.  The  pad  is  composed  of  1,000  quarter 
pages  of  newsprint  and  may  be  used  as  scratch  pads.  The  newspapers 
called  them  dent  pads  as  they  illustrate  the  impact  which  an  adver¬ 
tiser  may  make  on  potential  prospects  for  $1.  The  pads  measure  4 
inches  thick  and  weigh  approximately  5  pounds,  and  each  sheet  is  the 
exact  size  of  a  quarter-page  ad.  The  reaction  of  advertisers  has  been 
one  of  amazement  for  no  other  promotion  has  so  graphically  illustrated 
the  low  cost  of  newspaper  advertising  in  Richmond  when  compared 
with  other  media  in  the  city  or  other  newspapers  in  comparable  mar¬ 
kets:  In  the  picture,  left  to  right,  are:  James  Dillon,  director  of  sales 
development  for  the  Richmond  Newspapers;  Richard  S.  Stephenson, 
advertising  director;  and  G.  L.  Mallonee  of  the  Miller  &  Rhoads  de¬ 
partment  store. 

Newspapers  Spark 
Sara  Lee  Success 


I  AD-lines 

p  By  Robert  B,  McIntyre 

^iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiifiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiii^ 

Image-Worship 

The  notion  in  advertising  that 
an  image  can  he  employed  for  a 
reality  without  becoming  its  sub¬ 
stitute  is  the  fundamental  fallacy 
in  all  image-thinking,  says  Rich¬ 
ard  K.  ManofF.  chairman  of  the 
New  York  ad  agency  hearing  his 
name. 

“And  when  that  happens.”  he 
adds.  “you're  not  communicating. 
You’re  talking  to  yourself  with 
‘make-helieve’.” 

There’s  a  lot  of  sense  in  what 
Mr.  Manoff  has  to  say  about 
“Image-\^’orship:  The  New 
Idolatry.” 

*  *  * 

He  stresses  that  he’s  neither  for 
nor  against  building  the  corporate 
image.  He’s  “simply  indifferent” 
to  it  l)ecause  he  considers  it 
“irrelevant  to  any  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  how  to  promote  the 
corporate  interest.” 

The  important  thing,  he  says,  is 
how  advertising  can  help  to 
strengthen  the  corporate  enter¬ 
prise  through  the  exercise  of  its 
power  to  persuade,  to  cultivate 
popular  conviction  in  hehalf  of 
the  company’s  goods  and  services, 
thus  to  sell  them. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  the  basic 
premise  of  image  advertising 
offers  very  little  promise  of 
achieving  such  persuasion  and 
such  selling  impact.”  he  savs. 

*  *  * 

“The  aim  of  the  image-maker 
is  to  create  a  favorable  context  or 
atmosphere  for  the  product.”  Mr. 
Manoff  continues.  “The  theory  is 
that  this  should  provoke  a  favor¬ 
able  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer,  and  therefore,  inspire 
purchase.” 

“The  reason  that  such  selling 
most  often  fails  to  achieve  its 
mark  is  the  same  reason  that 
warmth  of  personality  in  a  sales¬ 
man  is  not  enough  either.  Person¬ 
ality,  charm,  appeal  are  borrowed 
values.  They  are  unrelated  to  the 
product  itself.  This  gap  between 
image  and  reality  reduces  adver¬ 
tising’s  impact  for  the  product.” 
«  «  * 

Mr.  Manoff’s  view  that  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  goods 
and  services  is  the  sole  reason  for 
a  corporation’s  being  is  a  valid 
one. 

But  so  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
view  about  tbe  importance  of  an 
imag .. 

“Consider  which  is  more  funda¬ 
mental  to  man.  the  name  of  man, 
or  his  image?”  da  Vinci  said. 

“Inscribe  in  any  place  the  name 
of  God  and  set  opposite  to  it  his 
image,  you  will  see  which  will  be 
held  in  greater  reverence!” 


Chicago 

Supermarket  chain  executives 
laughed  when  Charles  W.  Lubin 
proposed  11  years  ago  that  they 
sell  his  coffee  cake  at  79  cents 
each  instead  of  the  standard 
price  at  that  time — 39  cents. 

Today,  those  same  chains  are 
happy  to  stock — and  happier  to 
sell  Mr.  Lubin’s  coffee  cakes, 
cream  cheese-cakes,  chocolate 
and  pound  cakes — From  the 
Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee. 

Mr.  Lubin  was  the  head  of  a 
three-man  wholesale  bakery 
here  when  he  made  what  in  1951 
seemed  like  a  ridiculously  high- 
priced  suggestion.  Now  his 
frozen  Sara  Lees — named  after 
his  daughter — are  selling  like 
hot  cakes  and  the  fantastic  little 
baker  is  the  millionaire  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  Consolidated  Foods 
subsidiary. 

Consolidated  paid  him  170,000 
shares  of  its  stock  six  years  ago 
to  effect  a  merger  with  Sara  Lee 
— the  stock  then  was  worth 
$3,000,000 — and  let  the  jovial 
59-year-old  baker  continue  to 
run  his  own  shop. 

Newspapers  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  rapid  suc¬ 
cess  of  Sara  Lee.  Sales  exceed 
$30,000,000  annually  and  the 
firm  spends  more  than  $3,000,000 
annually  in  advertising. 

Kenneth  Harris,  director  of 


advertising  for  Sara  Lee, 
recently  told  the  Chicago  chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  that 
when  distribution  began  to  show 
gains,  primarily  in  small  inde¬ 
pendent  stores,  Mr.  Lubin 
decided  on  an  advertising  effort 
far  in  excess  of  what  sales  then 
warranted.  The  media  selected 
to  receive  the  bulk  of  this  first 
Sara  Lee  budget,  Mr.  Harris 
said,  was  newspapers. 

Newspapers  Important 

“Reasons  that  were  important 
for  the  selection  of  newspapers 
as  a  media  basic  to  Sara  Lee 
then,  remain  equally  important 
today,”  Mr.  Harris  observed. 
“First,  daily  newspapers  are  the 
most  retailer  oriented  media  for 
the  advertising  of  food  products. 
Their  merchandising  values  are 
far  in  excess  of  that  of  other 
local  media. 

“Secondly,  because  the  food 
retailer  spends  the  bulk  of  his 
own  advertising  dollars  in  news¬ 
papers,  he  is  more  conscious  of 
products  being  advertised  in 
newspapers  than  in  any  other 
medium.  This  becomes  especially 
important  when  planning  tie-in 
promotions,  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  features,  and  other  essen¬ 
tial  marketing  efforts. 

“Another  important  reason 


Illinois  Rules  Curb 
Life  Insurance  Ads 

Springfield,  Ill. 

The  Illinois  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  will  start  getting  tough  on 
Jan.  1  with  insurance  firms  that 
use  deceptive  advertising. 

Joseph  Gerber,  state  insurance 
director,  issued  a  set  of  rules 
to  require  “fair  disclosure  of 
relevant  facts  in  the  sale  of  life 
insurance.” 

The  crackdow'n  was  ordered 
when  a  number  of  firms  ignored 
warnings  from  the  department 
about  phony  sales  promotion 
pitches. 

The  words  “investment  plan” 
or  “profit  sharing”  will  be  illegal 
if  the  intent  is  to  convince  a 
buyer  he  will  receive  anything 
but  life  insurance.  Neither  can 
insurance  firms  mislead  the 
buyer  into  believing  he  will 
acquire  stock  ownership  in  the 
company  by  buying  a  policy. 


that  newspapers  were  selected 
as  basic  to  Sara  Lee,  was  simply 
because  of  the  reasons  papers 
are  in  existence  ...  to  bring 
news  to  their  readers. 

“Consumers  are  oriented  to 
newspapers  as  being  the  most 
vital  source  for  news,  whether  it 
be  in  headlines,  or  new  products 
being  introduced.  Sara  Lee 
cream  cheese-cake  was  a  new 
product  in  1951,  so  what  better 
way  to  announce  news  about 
this  cake  than  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  It  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  choice.  The  reaction  to 
this  first  advertising  was  good 
and  distribution  began  to 
increase.” 

ROP  Color  Used 

ROP  color  was  used  in  several 
campaigns  introducing  new  cake 
products  and  sales  reached 
$4,000,000  in  1954. 

Distribution  of  frozen  cakes 
followed  and  by  1956  sales  had 
reached  $6,000,000  without  the 
New  York  market  having  been 
touched. 

When  Sara  Lee  hit  New  York, 
Mr.  Harris  said,  they  used  five 
full-page  and  large-space  ads  in 
20  area  newspapers,  one  of  the 
largest  campaigns  ever  run  in 
New  York  and  from  the  results 
one  of  the  most  successful. 

During  the  past  four  years, 
Mr.  Harris  said,  newspapers 
have  had  a  basic  part  of  all  new 
Sara  Lee  product  introductions 
as  well  as  continuing  campaigns. 
In  the  fall  of  this  year  more 
than  200  newspapers  were  used 
in  the  successful  introduction  of 
the  firm’s  pineapple  cream 
cheese-cake. 

Prior  to  joining  Sara  Lee,  Mr. 
Harris  had  been  with  two  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  advertising  department. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY’: 


Stores  Seen  Upping 
’63  Ad  Budgets 


A  third  of  262  heads  of  stores 
representing  more  than  $3.8  bil¬ 
lion  in  annual  sales  volume  sur¬ 
veyed  by  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  plan  to 
increase  their  promotional 
budget  during  the  first  half  of 
1963. 

Of  these,  41%  will  increase 
their  promotional  budget  in 
newspapers:  14%  in  direct  mail; 
13%  in  display;  11%  in  radio; 
10%  in  circulars;  8%  in  shows 
and  exhibits;  and  3%  in  tv. 

The  NRMA  suney  to  deter¬ 
mine  merchant  opinion  on  the 


retail  outlook  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1963  found  that  re¬ 
tailers  nationally  are  split  when 
it  comes  to  their  opinion  about 
overall  sales  and  profit  gains. 
But  on  the  whole  they  are  more 
optimistic  than  pessimistic. 
They  look  for  higher  spending 
by  consumers,  government  and 
business.  It  is  also  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  consumer  spending 
will  be  stimulated  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  income  tax  rates  early 
next  year. 

Retailers  are  faced  with  four 
major  problems  in  1963:  1)  ex¬ 


pense  reduction;  2)  revitalizing 
downtown  areas;  3)  uncertainty 
about  the  economic  outlook;  and 
4)  too  many  government  regu¬ 
lations  affecting  retailing. 

*  *  * 

COMICS  PAGES  ADS 

Chicago 

Retail  advertisers  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area,  recognizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  color  and  high 
readership  of  Sunday  comics, 
have  moved  into  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune  comics  pages 
with  special  sections  and  dis¬ 
play  ads. 

Two  of  these  retailers — F.  W. 
Woolworth  Company,  and  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company  —  have 
reported  excellent  results  from 
their  initial  ventures  in  this 
field. 

Woolworth  featured  Hallow¬ 
een  merchandise  in  a  full  page 
in  four  colors  Oct.  21  and  on 


Arthur  D.  Wright,  Jr. 


Robert  M.  Partridge 


Mathews  Elevates  Two  In  Sales  To  V.P. 


To  Whom  it  may  Concern: 

We  recently  announced  to  our  clients 
the  election  of  two  new  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents  of  The  Mathews  Agency:  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Wright,  Jr.,  and  Robert  M. 
Partridge.  These  men  have  played 
vital  roles  in  Mathews’  growth  for 
several  years,  and  will  continue  to 
direct  the  company’s  sales  effort  in 
many  areas. 

Coming  shortly  after  the  election  of 
Owen  E.  Landon  Jr.,  to  President  and 
General  Manager,  these  promotions 
of  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Partridge  add 
even  more  youth  and  experience  to 
our  established,  aggressive,  knowl¬ 
edgeable  management  team.  Such 
moves  fulfill  our  prime  responsibility 
to  our  clients  for  the  perpetuation  of 
distinctive  and  effective  representa¬ 
tion  on  their  behalf. 


As  pace  setters  in  our  industry  for 
years  through  our  unique  “fieldwork” 
operation,  we  are  accustomed  to  be¬ 
ing  leaders  in  sales  techniques  on 
behalf  of  truly  local  newspapers.  Sev¬ 
eral  new  plans  are  fresh  off  our  pro¬ 
duction  line  now,  designed  to  take 
advantage  of  population  trends,  in¬ 
tensity  of  readership  studies,  etc.,  and 
proving  even  more  conclusively  the 
importance  of  local  newspapers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

Our  clients  are  currently  viewing 
these  plans  via  regional  meetings. 
We  predict  that  all  local  newspapers 
will  benefit  from  this  continuing  effort 
as  they  have  for  so  many  years. 

W.  E.  Foster 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
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Nov.  18  Sears  ran  a  four-page, 
full-color  section  advertising 
color  television  sets. 

A  Sears  spokesman  said  “we 
see  this  advertising  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  create  future  accept¬ 
ance  in  a  market,  such  as  color 
tv,  with  a  low  saturation  point." 
*  ♦  « 

PRICE  KEY  FACI'OK 

While  most  supermarket  shop¬ 
pers  apparently  welcome  trad¬ 
ing  stamps,  and  one  out  of  five 
tries  to  buy  more  in  stores  offer¬ 
ing  stamps,  the  primary  attrac¬ 
tion  continues  to  be  low'  super¬ 
market  prices. 

These  are  the  conclusions 
taken  from  the  second  of  three 
reports  on  a  new  study  of  New 
York  City  and  surburban  shop¬ 
pers  by  Food  Enterprises,  Inc., 
food  brokers,  in  cooperation  wdth 
Audits  &  Surveys  Company, 
Inc.  First  part  of  the  study 
covered  basic  differences  in  city- 
suburban  shopping  patterns 
(E&P,  Nov.  10,  page  20). 

In  the  second  report,  tele¬ 
phone  interviews  with  200  super¬ 
market  shoppers  in  metropolitan 
New  York  revealed  that  more 
than  nine  out  of  10  save  trading 
stamps. 

Given  a  choice  between  one 
store  offering  stamps  and 
another  without  stamps  but 
with  prices  “two  or  three  cents 
lower  on  the  dollar,”  56%  said 
they  would  choose  the  store  with 
lower  prices.  Another  27%  said 
they  were  unsure,  indicating  a 
substantial  area  of  uncertainty 
regarding  the  stamps. 

Price  attraction  was  shown 
in  I’esponses  to  a  variety  of 
questions.  Among  the  eight  out 
of  10  consumers  who  said  they 
do  most  of  their  shopping  in  one 
supermarket,  one  in  four  gave 
price  as  the  main  reason.  In 
selecting  stores  for  fill-in  shop¬ 
ping,  40%  gave  price  as  the 
primary  consideration.  And,  in 
discussing  why  other  women 
shop  in  more  than  one  store, 
two  of  three  listed  price  as  the 
I'eason. 

Shoppers  praised  a  number 
of  other  supermarket  attiac- 
tions,  among  them  convenience, 
variety  and  the  availability  of 
particular  products  or  brands. 
On  the  negative  side,  more  than 
half  (57%)  listed  crowds  or 
waiting  as  what  they  don’t  like 
about  supermarket  shopping. 

The  third  part  of  the  rei)ort 
will  cover  consumer  attitudes 
towards  brands  and  featured 
specials. 

Putting  on  the  Dog 

Two  dog  shows  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area  last  weekend  rated 
a  two-page  ad  spread  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Sixteen 
pages  of  advertising  covered  a 
wide  range  of  “doggy”  products 
and  registered  breeds. 
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THE  NEWSPAPERS  SAN  DIEGO  IS  SOLD  ON 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES  in  San  Diego  exceeded  $1,300,000,000  last  year— a  figure  which  placed  this  Metropolitan 
County  Area  26th  in  the  nation.  Note  these  comparative  totals: 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA . $1,320,169,000  NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA . $1,047,389,000 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  . $1,093,426,000  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA . $  913,301,000 

Two  metropolitan  dailies  sell  the  San  Diego  market:  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  Both  newspapers 
offer  thorough  coverage,  high  readership,  effective  merchandising  cooperation,  and  award-winning  ROP  color. 


fllf  San  Piejo Inion  I  EVENING  TRIBUNE 


•the  ring  of  TRUTH' 


^  Ci^fku  Meu>spa{2exs 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California  — 
Greater  Los  Angeles  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Northern  Illinois. 
Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  the  Copley  News  Service. 
Represented  nationally  by  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


BOOK 


. . .  get  effective  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  markets  that 
account  for  .  .  . 


Mofte^  tluui  3. 13  full 
B.Q/4>  (letaU 


Balel! 


Write  the 
newspapers 
listed  below,  or 
their  Represen¬ 
tatives,  for  this 
Free  Booklet. 


See  the  potential  for  your  products 


in  dynamic  South  Carolina. 


Booth  Papers  Help 
Train  Ad  Students 


A  training  program  designed  elusion  of  his  second  year  in 
to  prepare  college  students  for  a  advertising  a  student  who  suc- 
successful  career  in  newspaper  cessfully  completes  all  of  his 
advertising  is  making  excellent  college  work  will  receive  the 
progress,  although  only  intro-  associate  degree  and  will  be  pre- 
duced  last  September,  according  pared  to  start  a  successful 
to  Arthur  E.  Turner,  president  career  in  advertising.” 
of  Northwood  Institute  and  John  Plans  for  the  cooperative  ex- 
A.  McDonald,  president  of  Booth  tern  program  in  advertising 
Newspapers,  Inc.  were  arranged  after  a  series  of 

A  committee  composed  of  meetings  between  representa- 
officials  from  Booth  Newspapers  fives  of  Northwood  Institute  and 
and  Northwood  Institute,  Mid-  a  special  committee  of  Booth 
land,  Mich.,  last  summer  de-  officials  headed  by  L.  S.  Engle, 
veloped  the  program  of  study,  advertising  manager  for  the 
which  includes  establishment  of  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News. 
courses  in  newspaper  adver-  While  plans  call  for  the  train- 
tising,  resource  materials  to  sup-  ing  program  to  begin  next  sum- 
plement  instruction,  a  series  of  mer,  it  is  possible  that  the  three- 
guest  lectures,  field  trips  and  month  period  may  be  scheduled 
other  related  activities.  during  another  part  of  the  year. 

Northwood’s  advertising  cur- 
Work  on  Papers  riculum,  which  calls  for  44 

A  unique  feature  of  the  pro-  advertising  work 

gram  developed  is  the  extern 

program.  Qualified  Northwood  miDally  developed 

Institute  advertising  majors,  thro^^h  Hf"^  G.  Little  chair- 

selected  for  this  nrocfram  lointlv  man  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Stauffer  said, 


AD  MANAGER — James  D.  Cher¬ 
ry,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  man, 
former  English  instructor,  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the 
Newport  News,  Va.  newspapers  for 
eight  years,  is  now  advertising 
manager  of  Memphis  Publishing 
Co.  (Commercial  Appeal  and 
Press-Scimitar).  His  promotion  >o 
the  new  post  from  assistant  ad 
director  was  made  by  Herbert  W. 

Tushingham,  ad  director. 


During  this  period  students  will 
be  given  intensive  training  in 
all  aspects  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  students  may  earn 
college  credit  for  their  work.  At 
the  same  time  a  student  will  be 
paid  a  salary  commensurate  with 
the  type  of  work  he  is  perform¬ 
ing. 

Practical  Experience 


During  the  first  year  the  stu¬ 
dent  takes  courses  covering  an 
introduction  to  the  entire  field 
of  advertising.  Also  on  the 
schedule  is  an  intensive  three- 
term  course  in  salesmanship  and 
newspaper  advertising. 

The  second  year’s  program 
calls  for  highly  professional- 
type  phases  of  advertising,  in- 


‘Northwood  Times’ 

Mr.  Stauffer  also  revealed  that 
a  student-produced  newspaper— 
the  Northwood  Times — is  cur¬ 
rently  being  published  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  in  the  Midland  Daily 
News. 

He  said  the  four-page  paper 
is  produced  by  Northwood  stu¬ 
dents  under  the  direction  of 


“This  type  of  training  for 
college  students,”  President 
Turner  explained,  “typifies  the 
interest  of  the  college  in  relating 
academic  studies  to  current 
business  practices.  At  the  con- 


PARK  ROW 


for  the 


news  features 


with  your 


local  onole 


eluding  copy  writing,  layout, 
retail  advertising,  campaigns, 
color  and  design,  radio-tv  adver¬ 
tising,  and  research. 

Directing  the  entire  adver¬ 
tising  program  is  Prof.  Robert 
F.  Price,  who  last  June  resigned 
as  president  of  Price,  Tanner 
and  Willox,  Saginaw  ad  agency. 

In  addition  to  advertising  sub¬ 
jects,  students  are  required  to 
take  courses  in  English,  history, 
mathematics,  statistical  meth¬ 
ods  and  other  liberal  arts  sub¬ 
jects,  including  psychology  and 
the  humanities. 

According  to  R.  Gary  Stauffer, 
vicepresident  of  Northwood  In¬ 
stitute,  the  newspaper  program 
has  received  “very  fine  coopera¬ 
tion”  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  the  Detroit  News,  and  the 
Midland  Daily  News.  He  added 
that  there  is  widespread  inter¬ 
est  in  the  course  on  the  part  of 
many  publishers. 

“The  newspaper  advertising 


Journalism  Professor  Donald  E. 
Burchard  and  Prof.  Price.  The 
Northwood  Times  is  self-sup¬ 
porting  with  advertising  stu¬ 
dents  selling  the  ads  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  Midland  Daily  News. 

Northwood  Institute  was 
founded  in  1959  by  President 
Turner  and  Vicepresident  Stauf¬ 
fer.  Tuition  for  the  two-year 
course  runs  $1,635  and  includes, 
room,  board  and  fees. 

• 

Car  Rental  Appoints 
Phillips  Ad  Chief 

National  Car  Rental  System, 
Inc.,  which  last  month  an¬ 
nounced  a  $2,000,000  advertising 
budget  for  1963  (E&P,  Nov.  3, 
page  20),  has  appointed  Walter 
J.  Phillips  as  vicepresident  — 
advertising  and  public  relations. 

Prior  to  joining  National  in 
1955,  he  was  with  American 
Airlines  for  10  years  as  man¬ 
ager  of  passenger  service. 
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Who  put  the  more 

in  Baltimore? 


You  need  more  to  sell  more  in  booming  Baltimore  and 
you  get  more  through  the  News-Post  than  through  any 
other  daily  newspaper— more  circulation— more  family 
coverage  —  more  readers  for  your  advertising  dollar. 

The  News-Post  not  only  gives  you  more  in  Baltimore  — 
it  has  invested  more  in  Baltimore  —  with  a  multi-million 
dollar  expansion  and  modernization  program  that  gives 
the  News-Post  the  finest  facilities  in  all  America  for 
the  best  and  fastest  newspaper  service  to  the  families 
of  this  great  and  growing  area. 

The  News-Post  is  first  in  America’s  sixth  largest  city. 
Put  more  in  the  News-Post  and  you’ll  get  more  out 
of  Baltimore. 


Baltimor 


ews-Post 


Maryland's  Laryest  Daily  Newspaper 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  tall  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
The  American  Weekly 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


Supplement 
Marks  Banks’ 
Centennial 

On  Feb.  25,  1863,  when  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  signed  the  National 
Currency  Act  establishing  a  uni¬ 
form  national  currency  and  the 
nationally-chartered  banks,  little 
did  he  realize  that  100  years 
later  his  act  would  form  the 
basis  of  a  special  American 
Bankers  Association  Centennial 
newspaper  supplement. 

11-Part  Kit 

This  week,  the  ABA  started 
mailing  an  elaborate  11-part 
Centennial  Information  Kit  to 
all  daily  newspapers  and  a 
selected  list  of  weeklies  for  use 
in  1963  when  commercial  banks 
throughout  the  U.S.  will  cele¬ 
brate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  dual  system  of  commercial 
banking  with  the  theme,  “A 
Century  of  Commercial  Banking 
— Progress  Through  Service.” 

Local  banks  are  urged  to  make 
personal  calls  on  the  editor  or 
advertising  manager  of  the  local 
newspaper  to  discuss  use  of  the 
newspaper  supplement  sup¬ 
ported  by  advertising  from  the 


SWEET  SUCCESS — Julian  T.  Barksdale  (left)  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  marketing  for  Stephan  F.  White  &  Son,  was  guest  speaker  at  monthly 
meeting  of  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  AANR.  Shown  with  Mr.  Barksdale 
are  Raymond  T.  Wiley  (center),  New  York  Times  and  president  of  the 
chapter,  and  Armin  Richter  of  Scripps-Howard. 


commercial  banks  in  the  area. 

The  supplement,  which  can  be 
presented  in  either  tabloid  or 
standard-size  format,  can  easily 
be  localized  by  including  histori¬ 
cal  material  on  a  specific  local 
bank  and  its  relationship  to  the 
local  community.  ABA  points 
out  that  leading  local  business 
firms  are  likely  prospects  for 


advertising  in  the  newspaper 
supplement.  Such  ads  could 
acknowledge  the  Centennial  by 
paying  tribute  to  the  contribu¬ 
tion  commercial  banking  has 
rendered  to  the  economy  of  the 
community. 

Should  a  special  section  sup¬ 
ported  by  advertising  prove  im¬ 
practical,  ABA  urges  local  banks 


to  encourage  their  newspaper  to 
use  the  photogrraphs  and  stories 
individually. 

.4d  Series  Available 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
supplement,  ABA’s  Centennial 
Information  Kit  also  offers  a 
series  of  six  newspaper  ads 
ranging  in  size  from  four  col¬ 
umns  by  196  lines  down  to  two 
columns  by  126  lines. 

Other  elements  of  ABA’s  Idt 
include  a  Centennial  program 
outline,  sample  news  releases 
and  speeches,  radio-tv  spots,  a 
customer  giveaway  booklet  en¬ 
titled,  “How  Banks  Help,”  and 
a  booklet  showing  100  ways  a 
bank  can  celebrate  the  Centen¬ 
nial  in  1963. 

Further  information  and  kits 
may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
the  Centennial  Commission  of 
ABA  at  12  E.  36th  Street,  New 
York,  or  Harold  Smith,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

• 

Ad  Libel  Case  Ends 

Shelby,  Mont. 

A  criminal  libel  suit  filed 
against  Lloyd  Stinebaugh,  editor 
of  the  Shelby  Tunes,  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  justice  court.  Justice 
of  the  Peace  J.  L.  Hyatt  said 
there  was  insufficient  evidence  of 
malice.  The  charge  involved  a 
newspaper  advertisement. 


Circulation  Growth 


(monthly  Averages 
for  October,  19S0~1962) 


OCT. 

OBSERVER-DISPATCH 

(Evening) 

and 

UTICA  DAILY  PRESS 
(Morning) 
(Combing) 

OBSERVER-DISPATCH 

(Sunday) 

UTICA  d'aILY  press 
(Morning) 
(Combing) 

1950 

68.032 

73,687 

1955 

71,195 

77,586 

1960 

74,161 

85,787 

1962 

76,152 

88,377 

’way  ahead  of 
population  growth 

Population*  increased  14.2%  (1950  to  1960).  Circulation  of 
the  Utica  Newspapers  increased  as  much  as  22%  (October 
1950  to  October  1962) . 

That’s  GROWTH — growing  newspaper  ACCEPTANCE  in 
a  growing  MARKET. 

Over  69%  coverage* — daily  combination. 

Over  81%  coverage* — Sunday/Monday  morning  combina¬ 
tion. 

At  32c  per  line  for  either  combination — what  a  buy! 

♦ABC  Total  Retail  Trading  Zone 


The  UTICA  OBSERVER-DISPATCH  ■=■ 
The  UTICA  DAILY  PRESS  «-•  " 


Members:  The  Gannett  Group 
Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc.,  offices  in; 

New  York  •  Syracuse  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Detroit  •  Philadelphia 

I  - - — - 
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What’s  behind 


. .  .  global  coverage  of  all  the  news  that  affects  business  ...  as  useful  to  members  of  the 
press  as  to  America’s  top  businessmen.  Editors  and  newscasters  from  Minneapolis  to 
Mozambique  quote  Business  Week  as  the  authoritative  source  for  business  news.  To 
serve  newsmen  especially,  Business  Week  has  established  Business  Week  Information 
Services— a  special  link  between  Business  Week’s  global  news-gathering  system  and 
other  members  of  the  press.  BWIS  delivers  each  week:  Air-mailed  news  releases,  the 
“Business  Week  Index,”  and  the  “Business  Outlook”  for  radio  broadcasts.  And  each 
month:  “The  Measure  of  Personal  Income”  by  news  release  and  telephonic  hook-up. 
To  receive  these  special  features,  write  BWIS,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


A  McGraw-Hill  Magazine 


i* 


T 


CAN  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  EARN 
RATES  AS  LOW  AS  LOCAL  RETAIL  RATES? 

National  advertisers  have  long  urged  a  national  rate  closer  to  the 
retail  rate.  Here  is  an  approach  through  a  unique,  new  rate  structure. 

Savings?  More  attractive  rates?  Yes!  But  the  MOST 
IMPORTANT  ADVANTAGE  TO  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
can  come  from  the  multiple  use  of  consecutive 
issues  encouraged  by  this  new  “equalizer”  rate. 

The  new  Providence  Journal-Bul-  operation.  These  savings  are 

letin  “equalizer”  rate  structure  pre-  passed  on  to  the  advertiser  in 

sented  here  is  based  on  two  facts,  one  the  Providence  plan, 

related  to  advertising  effectiveness,  the  The  combination  of  these  two  basic 

other  to  newspaper  costs.  These  two  facts  in  one  rate  plan  is  the  cardinal 
facts  are:  principle  of  our  new  rate,  and  the  one 

1.  The  proved  and  well-accepted  that  makes  it,  we  feel,  unique  and 
principle  of  the  value  of  repeti-  progressive. 

tion  in  advertising.  Let’s  see  how  multiple  insertions 

2.  The  savings  that  multiple  inser-  make  possible  savings  in  newspaper 
tions  make  possible  in  newspaper  costs.  These  are  the  steps  that  must 


be  taken  to  schedule  and  insert  an 
advertisement,  for  the  first  time,  in 
our  newspapers: 

★  — This  step  necessary  BUT  ONCE 
on  multiple  insertion  order. 

★  1.  Order  received  and  reviewed  by 

National  Office  Manager. 

★  2.  Schedule,  requests  and  other  de¬ 

tails  noted. 

'W  3.  Acknowledgments  and  special 
references  or  follow-ups  noted. 
'W  4.  Entered  on  master  schedule. 

★  5.  Transferred  to  order  clerk. 

6.  Printing  material  checked. 

★  7.  Insertion  order  prepared. 

8.  Agency  order  to  merchandising 
department. 

★  9.  Above  reviewed  by  Manager  of 

General  Advertising. 

10.  Order  entered  by  bookkeeping 
department. 

★  11.  Proof  requests  noted  and  entered 

on  follow-up  form. 

★  12.  Credit  checked 

13.  I.B.M.  card  punched. 

★  14.  Printing  material  received  by 

Dispatch  Room.  Number  and 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL-BULLETIN  MULTIPLE  INSERTION  EQUALIZER  RATE  PLAN 


GENERAL  RATE  EFFECTIVE  JANUARY  1,  1963 
1 — GENERAL  ADVERTISING — Display.  Line  rates  subject  to  change  on  60-day  notice 
LINE  RATE: — Once  in  Calendar  Week — Open  1  time  Rate. 

M&E 

Less  Than  Full  Page .  .67 

Full  Page  Rate .  .65 

Full  Page  Cost .  1549.60 


Sun. 

.67 


1549.60 


#S&M 

.82 

.79 

1883.36 


»S&E 

1.07 

1.04 

2479.46 


tS&M&E 
1.26 
1  22 
2908!48 


•Roto  Into 

-I- Holidays  J&B  ROP 
.67  .50 

.65  .48 

1549.60  1144.32 


Blind  number  service  charge  $1.00. 

(a)  Space  sold  only  as  a  unit  daily  or  in  special  com¬ 
bination  with  the  Sunday  Journal.  Singie  daily  copy 
may  run  morning  and  evening  or  evening  and  the 
following  morning.  Sunday  and  daily  combinations 
at  special  multiple  insertion  rates  must  be  completed 
within  six  days  of  the  first  insertion. 

jiiSunday  &  Morning  or  Sunday  &  Evening  rates 
apply  also  to  Holiday  &  McH-ning  or  Holiday  &  Even¬ 
ing.  See  holiday  dates-)-. 

•Rotogravure  advertisers  may  purchase  daily  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  ROP  combination  b/w  at  .50  per  line 
(minimum  b/w  size  at  least  equal  to  roto  copy.) 
Maximum,  up  to  3  times  size  of  rotogravure  ad. 
Same  or  substitute  copy  for  ROP  insertions  but  lim¬ 
ited  to  identical  product.  ROP  spot  color  available 
for  Journal-Bulletin  combinations,  minimum  1000 
lines — (spot  color  premium,  $310) — optional  days 
necessary.  Combination  with  Roto  to  be  made  with¬ 
in  calendar  week.  Spot  color  available  daily  only. 

Alcoholic  beverage  advertising  accepted. 

Spot  color  available  daily  only,  minimum  1.000  lines. 
Color  premium  $310.  Option  of  days  needed. 

-(-Holiday  issues  (morning  only):  January  1.  May  30, 
giving  and  Christmas.  When  holiday  fails  on  Sunday 


MULTIPLE  INSERTIONS  (See  Note  t) 


Same  Advertisement 
In  Same  Calendar  Week 
Sun.  and  M&E  or  2  M&E 
If  Consecutive  Insertions 
or  contracted  for  13  weeks 
If  lioth.  Consecutive  Insertions 
and  contracted  for  13  weeks  1.20 

3  M&E  or  Sun.  -l-  2  M&E 
If  Consecutive  Insertions 
or  contracted  for  13  weeks 
If  both  Consecutive  Insertions 
and  contracted  for  13  weeks  1.71 

4  M&E  or  Sun.  -l-  3  M&E 
If  Consecutive  Insertions 
or  contracted  for  13  weeks 
If  both  Consecutive  Insertions 
and  contracted  for  13  weeks  2.16 

Rate  adjustments  on  unful 
end  of  the  contract  periexl. 
tThese  rates  apply  when  complete  electros  or  mats  are  supplied. 
Change  of  copy  (identical  preduet  only)  permitted  provided  com¬ 
plete  mats  or  electros  are  supplied  in  identical  size  at  fiat 
charges  of  $3.00  for  each  substitution  up  to  400  lines  and  $5.00 
over  400  lines.  These  charges  oommissionable.  Substitute  printing 
material  must  be  receive  by  11  a.m.  day  before  scheduled 
insertion. 

July  4.  August  14.  Laber  Day.  Octolier  12.  November  11.  Th.mVs- 
the  holiday  issue  is  printed  on  following  day. 


Per 

Line 

A\er. 

Line 

Rate 

Full 

Pages 

Aver.  Aver. 
Page  Line 
Cost  Rate 

1.26 

.63 

2908.48 

1454.24 

.61 

1.24 

.62 

2860.80 

1430.40 

.60 

1.20 

.60 

2765.44 

1382.72 

.58 

1.77 

.59 

3790.56 

1263.52 

.53 

1.74 

.58 

3719.04 

1239.68 

.52 

1.71 

.57 

3647.52 

1215.84 

.51 

2.24 

.56 

4577.28 

1144.82 

.48 

2.20 

.55 

4481.92 

1120.48 

.47 

2.16  .54 
contracts 

4386.56 
will  be 

1096.64 
made  at 

.46 

the 

insertion  date  noted,  cataloged 
and  filed  or  printing  material 
forwarded  to  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  concerned. 

Received  and  signed  for 

a.  by  Stereo  Department  if  mat. 

b.  by  Composing  Room  if  plate 
or  cut. 

Printing  material  cast,  based 
and/or  mounted. 

Casting,  plate  or  cut  delivered 
and  signed  for  in  Composing 
Room. 

Placed  on  numbered  slide. 

Ad  order,  with  identifying  num¬ 
ber,  received  by  Composing 
Room. 

Entered  in  Composing  Room 
records. 

Duplicate  of  ad  order  has  gone 
to  make-up  department  where  it 
is  listed  by  size,  section  of  paper 
and  date  of  first  insertion. 

Ad  is  dummied  on  page. 

Ad  dummies  go  to  Composing 
Room  and  to  News  Department. 
Composing  Room  make-up  men 
match  ad  from  numbered  slide 
with  Advertising  Department 
order  form. 

Ad  is  placed  in  Composing  Room 
chase. 

Page  make-up  is  completed,  page 
mat  is  rolled,  backed,  cast  and 
page  cylinder  casting  is  placed 
on  press;  press  delivers  com¬ 
pleted  papers  to  mailing  room, 
which  bundles  them,  moves  them 
to  waiting  trucks,  which  in  turn 
deliver  them  to  newsboys  and 
dealers  who  deliver  them  to 
readers’  homes. 

“Marked  Paper”  department 
marks  on  a  copy  of  paper  the 
disposition  Composing  Room  is 
to  make  of  ad. 


The  cost/price  principle  in  newspapers 

In  industry  generally,  price  is  based  on  cost . . .  reductions  in  cost  lead  to  reductions  in  price. 
Newspaper  printing  plants  are  manufacturing  entities  and  this  cost/price  principle  should,  we  feel, 
be  applied  to  them.  Publishing  costs  do  decrease  with  consecutive  insertions  of  an  unaltered  adver¬ 
tisement.  We  feel  that  the  price  charged  for  these  multiple  insertion  advertisements  should  be 
reduced  as  the  manufacturing  costs  are  reduced.  In  other  words,  our  intent  —  in  the  rate  schedule 
shown  here  —  is  to  pass  these  savings  along  to  our  advertisers.  The  degree  to  which  repetition  is 
effective  in  advertising  depends  on  the  objective  of  the  individual  advertiser  and  each  advertiser 
will  have  his  own  answer.  We  feel  that  two  benefits  combine  in  this  rate  structure . . .  reduced  news¬ 
paper  costs  and  the  inherent  value,  to  any  advertiser,  of  planned  repetition.  This,  we  think,  is  a 
progressive  step  forward  that  substantially  reduces  the  difference  between  national  and  retail 
advertising.  Our  ultimate  objective,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  complete  elimination  of  the  national- 
retail  rate  differential.  Further  advances  in  this  direction  can  be  made  as  newspapers  and  advertisers 
adopt  the  principles  outlined  here. 

John  C.  A.  Watkins 

President  and  Publisher 


28.  Ad  in  paper  is  checked  by  book¬ 
keeping,  compared  with  order  for 
all  details  and  sent  into  I.B.M. 
Department  where  card  is  fed 
into  system,  which  produces  the 
proper  ledger  entry  on  Agency’s 
account. 

29.  “Marked  Paper”  goes  to  Compos¬ 
ing  Room.  Ad  is  left  in  live  chase 
if  it  is  to  be  repeated  in  next  issue. 

30.  If  ad  is  to  be  repeated  within 
same  week,  it  is  placed  in  the 
proper  live  chase. 

31.  If  ad  is  to  be  repeated  within 
seven  days,  it  goes  on  to  “live” 
slide. 

32.  If  ad  is  to  be  repeated  in  an  issue 
beyond  seven  days,  it  is  num¬ 
bered,  cataloged  and  placed  on  a 
storage  slide. 

The  steps  marked  with  a  star  are 
those  that  need  not  be  repeated  on 
consecutive  multiple  insertions.  The 
savings  in  accounting  and  mechanical 
departments  in  labor  and  supplies  are 
considerable.  These  savings  we  are 
passing  on  to  advertisers. 

But  of  at  least  equal  importance  to 
advertisers  is  the  ability,  through  this 
plan,  to  use  repetition  as  a  major  tool 
to  increase  advertising  results.  Most 
retail  successes  are  based  on  the  day- 
after-day  exposure  of  company  and 
brand  names  in  a  daily  newspaper.  If 
national  advertisers  were  to  use  news¬ 
paper  linage  with  the  frequency  and 
volume  that  local  advertisers  do,  the 
rate  differential  could  disappear.  Any 
step  toward  such  a  goal  is  certainly 
desirable.  This  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  Multiple  Insertion  rate  struc¬ 
ture  is  such  a  step. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAl-BUllETIN 

Frank  Rook,  Manager  National  Advertising,  75  Fountain  St.,  Providence  2,  Rhode  Island. 
Boston  Office:  479  Statler  Office  Building,  Boston  16.  Represented  elsewhere  by  Ward- 
Griffith  Co.,  Inc. 


The  value  of  repetition  in  advertising 
has  been  thoroughly  researched 

Advertising  is  quickly  forgotten  if  the 
consumer  is  not  continuously  exposed  to  it. 

Numerous  exposures  are  needed  to  im¬ 
press  a  message  on  the  memory  of  a  large 
proportion  of  target  prospects.  An  inten¬ 
sive  burst  of  exposures  is  more  effective  in 
making  a  maximum  number  of  different 
persons  remember  advertising,  at  least 
temporarily,  than  spreading  13  exposures 
throughout  the  year. 

Pomerance  and  Zielske 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
As  reported  in  Mediascope, 
April  1962 

. . .  Strong  found  “no  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence”  between  quarter-page,  half-page,  or 
full-page  space  as  far  as  relative  increase 
of  permanent  impression  is  concerned,  due 
to  repetition. 

But,  regardless  of  size,  repetition  in¬ 
creased  the  value  of  one  presentation  by 
adding  one-fourth  more  with  a  second 
presentation,  and  two-thirds  more  with 
three  or  more  presentations.  This  sug¬ 
gested  to  Strong  that  “permanency  of 
impression  increased  as  the  cutje  root  of 
the  number  of  presentations.” 

Using  1.00  as  the  value  of  one  appear¬ 
ance,  Strong  noted  the  following  influence 
of  repetition  interval,  related  to  number  of 
presentations: 


No. 

Few 

Interval 

One 

One 

One 

Min. 

Day 

Week 

Month 

1 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2 

1.58 

1.47 

1.39 

1.20 

3 

1.82 

1.78 

2.02 

1.51 

E.  K.  strong 

"The  Effect  of  Length  of 
Series  on  Recognition  Memory" 
As  reported  in  Mediascope, 
April,  1962 

“More  recent  work  of  mine  shows 
clearly  that  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  or 
of  a  week,  are  superior  to  that  of  a  month 
...  it  seems  probable  that  an  interval  of 
one  day  is  such  an  optimum.” 

E.  K.  strong 

“The  Effect  of  Length  of  Series  upon 
Recognition  Memory”  as  quoted  by 
Albert  T.  Poffenberger. 

“In  one  publication,  22  per  cent  of  the 
readers  were  reached  by  a  single  half-page, 
black-and-white  advertisement.  The  sec¬ 
ond  advertisement  in  the  same  publica¬ 
tion  reached  an  additional  16.3  per  cent, 
and  the  third  reached  9.4  per  cent  more. 
Three  advertisements,  then,  reached  more 
than  double  the  audience  of  one.” 

Samuel  E.  Gill 
Advertising  &  Selling 
February,  1941 


AD  AGENCIES: 


New  Insertion  Order 
Form  Solves  Woes 


In  an  eflfort  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  growing  out  of  joint  ad¬ 
vertising  promotions  where  it 
becomes  difficult  to  determine 
specific  obligations  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  manufactui'ers  and 
their  agencies,  S.  R.  Leon  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  New  York 
has  devised  a  combination  in¬ 
sertion  order  form. 

Prepared  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  the  new 
form,  available  to  all  agencies, 
specifies  that  in  the  case  of  a 
joint  promotion  of,  say,  a  pan¬ 
cake  flour  and  a  syrup,  each 
agency  is  to  be  billed  directly 
and  be  responsible  only  for  its 
proper  share.  In  addition,  the 
new  form  lists  the  amount  of 
the  obligation  and  provides 
room  for  each  agency  in  a  joint 
promotion  to  validate  its  por¬ 
tion  of  the  order. 

Thus,  each  agency  will  be 
billed  by  a  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  for  its  proportionate  share 
of  the  ad.  Additional  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  red  tape  ai’e  eliminated. 

Heretofore,  joint  advertising 


promotions  have  caused  a  num¬ 
ber  of  problems  among  par¬ 
ticipating  advertisers,  their 
agencies  and  the  media.  When 
two  or  more  manufacturers  have 
agreed  to  participate  in  a  na¬ 
tional  ad,  the  space  would  be 
placed  through  one  agency 
which  would  have  the  reponsi- 
bility  of  collecting  for  the  com¬ 
plete  ad,  paying  for  it,  and  then 
remitting  to  the  agency  of  the 
second  participating  advertiser 
the  proper  share  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  Usually  this  would  be 
15%  of  the  amount  the  second 
agency’s  client  was  contributing 
to  the  ad,  which  placed  an  addi¬ 
tional  headache  on  the  first 
agency,  without  any  compensa¬ 
tory  features. 

Then,  too,  a  manufacturer 
who  might  have  to  advance 
funds  for  the  complete  ad,  in¬ 
stead  of  just  his  fair  share,  or 
even  have  a  moral  responsibility 
to  his  agency  for  complete  pay¬ 
ment,  also  found  the  old  method 
irksome. 

Llkewi.se  with  publications 
which  often  like  to  promote 


TULSA ...  A  HIGH 
SPENDING,  HIGH 
INCOME  MARKET 


Tulsons  have  money  to  spend  and  spore 
with  0  family  income  of  $7,1  12*  ...  6% 
higher  thon  the  notional  overoge.  All  this 
meons  o  marvelous  morket  for  your  prod¬ 
uct,  whotever  it  be.  You  sell  it  best  in 
the  Tulsa  World  and  The  Tulso  Tribune. 
'City  of  Tulsa 

1961  SALES  FOR  TULSA 
AND  THE  MAGIC  EMPIRE 
Effective  Buying 

Income  . $2,424,052,000 

Total  Retail  soles,  $1,558,387,000 


Food  Soles  .  . 
Apparel  Soles  . 
General 

Merchandise  .  . 
Automotive  Soles 


$389,994,000 
.  $78,123,000 

$198,540,000 

$143,096,000 


Drug  Soles . $59,279,000 


NalitMlIy  by  Tht  Bronham  Cem^ny 


WORLD 


MORNING  •  SUNDAY 


TRIBUNE 


joint  advertising  campaigns.  TVT^TT'T^  I 

They  run  up  against  the  prob-  y  y /A  I  • 

lem  of  which  agency  in  the  joint  " 

promotion  shall  be  the  super- 
visory  agency. 

♦  ♦  ♦  —"HI 

I,&N  IN  LONDON  LET'S  GO 

In  its  second  move  into  the  FOUR  IN  A  ROW 

field  of  international  advertising  AAA  ^1 

this  year,  Lennen  &  Newell  has  IvhIIbIIhM  N  A V  y 
established  in  London  a  new  WWW  umW^W  I 
agency,  in  which  the  equity  will  Al”  AT  A  AAA%#I 

be  equally  shared  by  L&N  and  DCnl  nlllfl  I  ■ 

the  Lonsdale-Hands  Organiza- - 

tion.  Ltd.,  United  Kingdom  ad- 

vertising-marketing  holding  cor-  I!2  i? " 

poration,  whose  subsidiaries  are  \ ’'1-  , 

Greenly’s,  Ltd.,  and  Crossley  &  ./aMuT,,  . 

Company,  Ltd. 

The  new  agency  will  be  known  k  ^ 

as  Crossley,  Lennen  &  Newell,  ' 

Ltd. 

Lennen  &  Newell  in  New  York 

ranks  11th  among  all  agencies  '  . 

in  the  U.S.  with  billings  of  about  ^ 

$100,000,000.  L&N’s  first  inter-  IT  WORKED.  34-14!  —  This  full- 
national  move  came  last  Janu-  which  ran  in  fhe  New 

ary  when  it  opened  an  office  in 

San  Juan,  P.R.  Lonsdale-Hands  of  M.dship- 

.  ..  .  nien  at  fhe  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 

Organization,  9th  ranking  Annapolis.  Md..  who  contributed 

agency  in  Great  Britain,  has  53,500.  the  educational  rate,  to 

billings  of  some  $18,000,000.  defray  cost  of  the  ad.  It  worked 

♦  •  *  as  Navy  mauled  Army  34  to  14. 

BELLOWS  SHIFTED  Another  example  of  the  power  of 

newspaper  advertising  to  get  re- 

Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  which  suits? 7 7. 

handles  an  estimated  $5,000,000  ■" '  ■ 

worth  of  National  Distillers  ad-  MR&S  Moves  Pfeiflfer 
vertising,  will  relinquish  the  _ 

Bellows  whiskey  part  of  it.  ^  O  dlicago  Ullice 
Kudner  will  continue  to  prepare  John  Pfeiffer,  a  member  of 
1  advertising  on  Bellows  until  a  the  sales  staff  of  Moloney,  Regan 
j  new  agency  is  named.  &  Schmitt,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

I  At  the  same  time  it  was  an-  office,  has  been  promoted  and 
nounced  that  National  Distillers  transferred  to  the  firm’s  Chi- 
overseas  account  will  move  to  cago  office. 

Lennen  ^  and  Newell’s  interna-  Prior  to  joining  the  newspa- 
tional  division.  npr  rpm-pcPTitntivp  fiwn  Mr. 


IT  WORKED.  34-14!  —  This  full- 
page  ad  which  ran  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Nov.  30  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Brigade  of  Midship¬ 
men  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  who  contributed 
$3,500,  the  educational  rate,  to 
defray  cost  of  the  ad.  It  worked 
as  Navy  mauled  Army  34  to  14. 
Another  example  of  the  power  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  get  re¬ 
sults?  7  7. 


AGENCY  ROUNDUP 


cago  office. 

Prior  to  joining  the  newspa¬ 
per  representative  firm,  Mr. 
Pfeiffer  held  advertising  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  Bristol  (Pa.) 


•  Fletcher  Richards,  Calkins  Courier-Levittown  Times,  Som- 

&  Holden,  Inc.,  has  dropped  A  merman. 

plans  to  handle  advertising  for  ^  .  Auentown  (Pa.)  Caa- 

the  Elizabeth  Arden  Sales  Cor]).  Chronicle. 

due  to  disagreement  in  adver-  • 

tising  policy.  FRC&H  was  Turkev-Dav  Linage 
scheduled  to  handle  the  account  d  •  j  iT  r» 
on  Dec.  31.  Reported  by  Papers 

*  *  *  Following  are  reports  on 

•  United  Press  Movietone  Thanksgiving  Day  editions; 
News  has  assigned  its  adver-  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer— 
tising,  merchandising  and  128  pages,  266,863  lines  of 
marketing  program  to  Chalek  advertising,  41  pages  from  six 
and  Dreyer,  Inc.  Assignment  department  stores.  Last  year, 
includes  the  tv  film  as  well  as  257,379  lines. 


the  audio  division,  a  subsidiary  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
of  UPMT.  and  Chronicle — 222  pages,  401,- 

*  *  *  391  lines,  including  377,879  lines 

•  W.  Robert  Wilson  Jr.,  from  500  retail  firms. 

formerly  in  the  media  depart-  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
ment  of  BBDO,  has  joined  Courier — 100  pages. 

Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli,  Inc.,  S/.  Louis  Globe  Democrat— 
San  Francisco,  as  media  analyst.  148  pages,  260,000  lines. 

*  *  «  • 

tising  for  Moran  Towing  and  0.  Alfred  Dickman  has  retired 
Transportation  Company,  Inc.,  from  the  advertising  production 
operators  of  the  largest  fleet  of  department  of  the  New  York 
tugs  in  the  U.S.  Herald  Tribune  after  30  years. 
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•  EVENING 
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THE  EVEHINe  BUUETIN  IS  IN  THE  DRIVER'S  SEAT 
WITH  PHIlADEirHIA  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


NEW  STUDY  CONDUCTED  IN  CONSULTATION 


WITH  A,  R.R 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 


occupations  and  education,  among  others. 

For  your  copy  of  this  authoritative  new 
study,  write  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  30th 
and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  1,  Penna.,  or 
contact  your  nearest  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  office. 


A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET 
NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  New  York:  529  Fifth 
Avenue,  Yukon  6-3434  •  Chicago:  333 

North  Michigan  Boulevard,  State  2-0103  • 
Detroit:  New  Center  Building,  Trinity 
5-3350  •  San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street, 
Douglas  2-5422  ■  Los  Angeles:  3540 
Wilshire  Boulevard,  Dunkirk  1-2251 


Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard  Company, 
311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


The  Philadelphia  Market  Profile  makes  it 
clear— The  Evening  Bulletin  is  No.  1  in 
adult  readership  in  eight-county  Metro¬ 
politan  Philadelphia  and  in  fourteen-county 
Greater  Philadelphia. 

This  is  the  first  Philadelphia  newspaper 
readership  study  made  in  consultation 
.vith  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 
.V.  R.  Simmons  and  Associates  Research, 
Inc.,  conducted  it. 

Philadelphia  Market  Profile  includes  com¬ 
plete  readership  data  as  well  as  a  thorough 
socio-economic  analysis  of  the  Metropolitan 
Philadelphia  market:  ages,  incomes,  cars, 


Aiilysn  tM 
InterpretitiM 
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From  a  Back  Street  tn  Peru: 
A  New  U.S.  Ambassador 


His  name  is  Fortunate  Arroyo.  His  face  and  phil- 
osophy  bear  the  unmistakable  signs  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica's  restless  new  generation.  Orphaned.  A  child  of 
economic  and  social  squalor. 

Yet,  Fortunate  Arroyo  is  the  top  student  in  his 
high  school  of  4,000  Peruvians.  A  leader  in  the 
spreading  demands  for  reform.  Stamped  by  his  class¬ 
mates  as  either  a  premier  or  president  in  tomorrow's 
Peru. 

But  more  important.  Fortunate  Arroyo  —  al¬ 
most  forgotten  in  the  backwash  of  inter-American 
diplomacy — once  saw  dazzling  hope  in  Fidel  Castro's 
Cuban  Revolution.  It  was  a  promise  no  system  he 
knew  could  offer. 

But  out  of  Fortunato's  desperate  need  for  un¬ 
derstanding,  for  a  realistic  view  of  his  hemisphere's 
needs,  came  OPERATION  AMIGO.  A  plan  to  show 
tomorrow's  leaders  firsthand  what  we  are  really  like. 

Launched  by  The  Miami  Herald  on  January  12, 
1962  OPERATION  AMIGO  has  brought  more  than 


300  Latin  American  teenagers  from  ten  countries  to 
the  U.  S.  for  two-week  visits  in  average  homes. 

They  attend  our  schools,  worship  in  our  church¬ 
es,  play  with  our  youngsters,  visit  the  seats  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  industry  and  discuss  frank  questions 
with  community  leaders. 

Like  those  who  have  come,  and  hundreds  more 
to  come.  Fortunate  has  returned  home  with  dramatic 
new  ideas  about  the  United  States,  and  about  his 
own  country's  role  in  the  hemisphere.  Fortunate  is  a 
new  ambassador  for  the  U.  S.  An  Ambassador  of 
Friendship  and  Understanding. 

OPERATION  AMIGO  has  grown  beyond  Flor¬ 
ida.  Schools  and  families  in  Denver,  Houston,  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Flint  Mich,  have  opened  their  homes  and 
hearts  to  Amigos,  sponsored  by  newspapers  serving 
those  communities.  And  it  still  grows. 

This  is  a  bold  challenge  with  promising  rewards, 
where  average  U.  S.  families  and  their  children  are 
sharing  in  a  wondrous  project  to  restore  the  true 
image  of  our  land  and  our  people. 


WHAT  THEY'RE  SAYING  ABOUT  OPERATION  AMIGO 

7Aese  ore  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  comments 
about  Operation  Amigo  since  it  started  in  January. 


President  John  F.  Kennedy:  "It's  a  wonderful  Idea.  An  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  individual  Americans  can  play  a  significant  role  In 
hemispheric  affairs.  We  need  more  help  of  this  kind." 

President  Miguel  Ydigoras,  Guatemala:  "Amigos  return  bringing 
knowledge,  impressions  and  love  which  won't  be  forgotten  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives." 

Florida  Gov.  Farris  N.  Bryant:  "Too  many  so-called  revolutions  in 
Latin  America  have  been  caused  by  misunderstanding.  OPERATION 
AMIGO  is  an  excellent  program  to  create  understanding  and  truth." 


Senator  George  Smathers':  "It's  the  answer  to  Communism's  anti- 
American  lies." 

La  Prensa,  Lima:  "Countries  throughout  the  hemisphere  will  benefit 
from  this  program.  Not  only  can  our  young  people  learn  about  you, 
but  your  young  people  can  learn  about  us." 

Chicago  Tribune:  "It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  OPERATION  AMIGO  may 
grow." 

Editor  &  Publisher  Magaxina:  "The  Miami  Herald  is  to  be  applauded 
for  OPERATION  AMIGO  ...  an  outstanding  success." 


^RAr/, 


WANT  TO  KNOW  MORE? 


H  you'd  like  more  information  about  how  OPERATION  AMIGO 
works  and  how  you  can  sponsor  a  group  for  your  community, 
write  Earl  Truax,  The  Miami  Herald,  Miami  30,  Horida. 


Help  Wanted  Moving 
Into  Display  Space? 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

Classified  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


“In  recent  years  when  out-of¬ 
city  media  are  used  for  employ¬ 
ment  recruiting,  there  has  been 
a  growing  preference  for  dis¬ 
play  advertising  instead  of  the 
usually  acceptable  classified  help 
wanted  columns.” 

Gerald  G.  Griffin,  executive 
head  of  B.  K.  Davis  &  Bros., 
Philadelphia  advertising  agency, 
made  this  observation  in  his  talk 
before  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association  last  week. 

In  a  projection  of  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  the  112  key  labor 
market  newspapers  who  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  monthly  compila¬ 
tion  of  “Help  Wanted  Trend,” 
Mr.  Griffin  estimated  that  more 
than  4%  million  lines  of  “help” 
advertising  per  year  are  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  display  columns  of 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Griffin  cited  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  letter  re¬ 


(Ad  vertisement) 

Insefter  Control  for 
Pre-Print  Hi-Fi  Color 

A  new  Insetter  Control  System  for 
registered  insertion  and  over-printing 
of  pre-printed  “Hi-fi”  or  ROP  webs 
into  daily  newspaper  web  presses  has 
been  announced  by  Crosfield  Elec¬ 
tronics.  This  insetter  system  eliminates 
the  need  for  restrictive  “wallpaper” 
designs  formerly  used  for  pre-print 
purposes,  and  allows  for  the  imprint¬ 
ing  or  perfecting  of  up-to-the-minute 
news  coverage  on  the  pre-printed 
sheet.  A  second  alternative,  where 
there  is  no  need  for  imprinting  is  the 
positioning  of  the  insetter  at  the 
folder  mechanism.  In  both  cases  of 
installation,  register  accuracy  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  1/16"  is  maintained  through¬ 
out  press  acceleration  and  decelera¬ 
tion.  Pastes  are  also  made  in  register 
by  the  controls. 

The  Crosfield  Insetter  system, 
which  has  been  in  use  in  Europe  for 
years,  has  now  been  ordered  for  , 
permanent  installation  in  several 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Extensive  newspaper  tests  ! 
have  shown  the  Crosfield  system  to 
bo  the  only  one  capable  of  reliable 
and  accurate  operation  under  con¬ 
tinuous  production  conditions.  These 
installations  will  give  a  tremendous 
boost  to  newspapers  in  their  fight 
with  Direct  Mail,  Magazines  and  TV  1 
for  the  advertising  dollar. 

For  further  details  and  literature  ' 
on^  the  Crosfield  Insetter  System  ! 
write:  Crosfield  Electronics,  Inc.,  47  j 
New  York  Ave.,  Westbury,  N.  Y.  or 
call  516 — EDgewood  4-1940.  ' 
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ceived  from  a  CAM  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  survey  as  one 
possible  explanation  of  the 
trend: 

“Advertising  agencies  seem  to 
be  responsible  for  this  switch 
from  Classified  to  Display.  Up 
until  recently  very  few  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  were  employed 
in  the  procurement  field,  and 
those  who  were  in  this  end  of 
advertising  were  Classified  spe¬ 
cialists.  The  agencies  vrhich 
have  come  into  this  field  have 
probably  been  asked  by  their 
Display  clients  to  take  over  their 
procurement  advertising.  It  is 
all  new  to  them  and  they  know 
very  little  about  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  neces.sary  for 
them  to  prepare  many  different 
layouts  to  meet  different  Classi¬ 
fied  requirements  on  different 
papers,  so  they  take  the  line  of 
least  resistance  and  place  their 
advertising  in  a  medium  with 
which  they  are  familiar.” 

The  Davis  organization  made 
a  study  of  comparative  display 
and  classified  rates.  Out  of  1,417 
newspaper  advertising  rate 
structures : 

1,255  had  classified  rates 
higher  than  display  rates. 

57  had  display  rates  higher 
than  classified. 

57  had  same  rates. 

565  had  some  form  of  classi¬ 
fied  display  rates. 

23  had  specific  rates  for  help 
advertising. 

The  combined  rate  per  agate 
line  was: 

Display  Classified 

Dailv  $272.60  $500.52 

Sunday  $167.91  $225.33 

(Sunday  rates  are  less  due  to 
lack  of  Sunday  newspapers  in 
many  cities.) 


For  the  112  “trend”  newspa¬ 
pers: 

72  showed  classified  rates 
higher  than  display. 

16  showed  display  rates  higher 
than  classified. 

18  showed  same  rates,  for  dis¬ 
play  and  classified. 

6  showed  a  mixed  rate  struc¬ 
ture. 

52  showed  some  form  of  class¬ 
ified  display  rates. 

10  showed  specific  rates  for 
help  advertising. 

Combined  rates  per  agate 
line: 

Display  Classified 

Daily  $68.46  $76.03 

Sunday  $68.40  $73.96 

In  a  comparison  of  classified 
linage  rates  for  10  leaders  in 
classified  advertising: 

2  showed  classified  rates 
higher  than  display. 

4  showed  display  rates  higher 
than  classified. 

2  showed  display  and  classi¬ 
fied  rates  the  same. 

2  showed  a  mixed  rate  struc¬ 
ture. 

Combined  rate  per  line: 

Display  Classified 

Daily  $13.57  $12.52 

Sunday  $16.86  $15.08 

Mr.  Griffin  showed  a  display 
ad  of  380  lines  which  he  had 
placed  for  a  nationally  known 
client  in  55  newspapers.  The 
scheduled  cost  $5,561.88.  Had 
the  same  ads  been  scheduled  for 
the  classified  pages  the  ads 
would  have  cost  $7,987  or  $2,- 
425.72  more  than  the  display 
schedule. 

While  no  comparison  with 
classified  could  be  made,  the  re¬ 
sults  from  the  display  schedule 
showed  488  coupon  replies  at 
$11.39  per  inquiry.  The  ads  ap¬ 
peared  on  Monday,  May  2. 

*  ♦ 

A  Correction 

“I  demand  a  correction,  Suh! 
— or  equal  space”  writes  Loyal 
Phillips,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.: 

“In  you  column  of  Oct.  27,  you 
stated  that  Howard  Parish  was 
owner  of  the  Howard  Parish 
Service  from  1939  until  he 


turned  the  business  over  to  Bill 
Golding. 

“For  your  information,  I  was 
a  co-founder  and  50%  owner  of 
the  Parish  &  Phillips  Service 
from  1939  until  I  sold  my  inter¬ 
est  to  Howard  in  1944.” 

• 

Hears!  Event 
Won  by  Co-Ed 

San  Francisco 

Anda  Anderson,  University  of 
Nebraska  senior,  won  first  place 
honors  in  the  takeoff  event  of 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation’s  1962-63  journalism 
awards  program. 

Judy  Harrington,  another 
Nebraska  co-ed,  was  awarded 
fifth  place  in  the  October  news 
writing  competition.  The  co-ed 
entries  gave  Nebraska  a  first 
place  in  the  journalism  school 
competition.  Texas  was  sc'cond 
and  South  Carolina  third. 

Dennis  M.  Myers,  University 
of  South  Carolina  sophomore, 
received  a  $500  prize  for  a  story 
he  wrote  about  the  rioting  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi 
when  James  Meredith,  a  Negro, 
was  admitted  as  a  student. 
Young  Myers,  whose  home  is  at 
Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  vras  placed  on 
partial  probation  by  university 
officials  for  making  the  trip  to 
Ole  Miss  without  permission. 

• 

Gallup  Chair  Endowed 
At  Iowa  J-Scliool 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Honoring  an  Iowan  famous 
for  his  work  in  public  opinion 
measurement,  a  $30,000  grant 
has  been  made  by  the  Quill  and 
Scroll  Foundation  to  establish 
the  George  H.  Gallup  Chair  of 
Journalism  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

The  grant,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  SUI  Professor  Les¬ 
ter  G.  Benz,  executive  secretary 
of  the  international  honorary 
society  for  high  school  journal¬ 
ists,  is  subject  to  acceptance  by 
the  State  Board  of  Regents. 

Professor  Benz  said,  the  Gal¬ 
lup  professor  Avould  head  a  new 
department  of  quantitative  re¬ 
search  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  The  grant  is  to  be  used 
to  supplement  the  salary  for  a 
professorship  for  10  years  be¬ 
ginning  September,  1963. 

• 

196-Page  Mail- Away 

Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Orlando  SentineVs  annual 
Thanksgiving  Day  mail-away 
edition  promoting  Central  Flor¬ 
ida  ran  to  196  pages.  More  than 
12,000  extra  copies  were  ordered. 
The  postage  for  sending  a  copy 
within  the  U.S.  was  43  cents. 
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Cold  mold 

E.O.P. 

Super  Flongs 


Wood  Super  Flongs  are  being  used  by  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  for  COLD 
MOLDING  R.O.P.  color. 

This  new  concept,  developed  by  Wood  Flong,  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  newspapers  report... time  savings  as  much  as  15  minutes  per  mat... accu¬ 
rate  plates  for  longer  press  runs...  better  tone  separation ...  cleaner  highlights... 
uniform  shrinkage  from  plate  to  plate. 

No  baking— just  cold  mold. 

Wood  Flong  Developed  them . . .  you  can  depend  on  them . . . 

COLD  MOLD  R.O.P.  SUPER  FLONGS. 


AT  WOOD  FLONG  .  . . SERVICE  .  .  . RESEARCH  .  .  .  DEVELOPMENT 

ONEPiecE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  T-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Hearst  and  Anthony 
Put  in  Hall  of  Fame 


San  Francisco 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  who 
began  his  newspaper  career  as 
Son  Francisco  Examiner  pub¬ 
lisher  75  years  ago,  and  James 
Anthony  of  the  Sacramento 
Union  have  been  elected  to  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame. 

The  selections  were  announced 
at  California  Press  Association 
sessions  here  Dec.  1.  Justice  F. 
Craemer,  San  Rafael  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal,  is  president  of  the 
91-year-old  organization. 

John  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  accepted  the  scroll  from 
former  Senator  William  F. 
Knowland,  Oakland  Tribune. 

The  young  man,  w'ho  was  17 
when  his  grandfather  died,  said 
he  was  grateful  to  accept  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Hearst  family. 

Joint  Judging 

The  presentation  was  made 
by  former  Senator  Knowland  on 
behalf  of  his  father,  Joseph  R. 
Knowland,  89,  chairman  of  a 
judging  committee. 

Robert  B.  Selby  accepted  the 
presentation  to  the  Union.  He 
noted  that  election  of  the  man 


ACCEPTING  SCROLL  signifying 
William  Randoph  Hearsf's  election 
to  California  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame  from  William  R.  Knowland, 
Oakland  Tribune,  left,  is  John  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Jr.,  a  grandson. 

who  made  California’s  oldest 
continuously  published  daily 
“the  miners’  Bible”  gave  that 
newspaper  second  Hall  of  Fame 
member. 

Lowell  E.  Jessen,  Turlock 
Journal,  presided  at  the  Hall  of 
Fame  dinner.  The  new  selectees 
brought  the  Hall’s  membership 
to  17.  The  original  selections 
were  publishers  of  the  state’s 
first  newspapers. 


Boston  16,  Mass.,  316  Stuart  St. 


Many  things  must  be  considered 
beforehand.  Such  as  a  study  of  improved 
production  flow.  Or  the  continuity  of 
production  during  alterations.  Will 
increased  electric  power,  steam  or 
ventilation  be  required?  What  about 
current  Building  Codes  or  labor 
regulations?  All  incidental  items  of 
cost?  That’s  where  our  experience 
for  large  and  small  newspaper 
plants  can  help... to  supply  you 
with  answers  and  efficient, 
workable  solutions. 


Our  services  are  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  in  "Newspaper  and 
Printing  Plants”.  A  copy  of  this 
brochure  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 

LOCKWOOD 
GREKNE 
ENGINEERS, 
INC. 


New  York  1 7,  N.  Y.,  41  E.  42nd  St.  •  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Montgomery  Bldg. 


I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


I  A  Voice  From  Texas  I 

I  A  Texas  reader  of  Editorial  Workshop  calls  attention  j 
B  in  a  letter  to  a  curious  regional  expression  having  to  do  | 

B  with  poll  taxes.  I’m  going  to  quote  his  comments,  and  | 

m  would  identify  him  except  that  he  prefers  otherwise.  | 

m  It  seems  that  I  mentioned  his  name  once  before,  in  con-  1 

g  nection  with  another  peculiarity  of  language,  and  it  | 

1  was  a  long  time  before  he  heard  the  last  of  it.  | 

g  “Every  year,”  he  writes,  “I  get  the  urge  to  tell  you  | 

S  about  the  annual  poll-tax  sale  we  have  each  January  in  | 

S  Texas.  That’s  what  I  said — poll-tax  sale,  1  | 

B  “You  know,  of  course,  that  the  South  invented  the  poll  | 

S  tax  to  keep  Negroes  from  voting.  But  Negroes  vote  right  | 

B  along  in  Texas  and  nobody  tries  to  stop  them.  Texas  | 

1  goes  on  ‘selling’  poll  taxes  in  order  to  help  the  state  | 

B  school  fund.  1 

B  “It’s  the  ‘selling,’  you  must  have  guessed  by  now,  that  i 
B  prompts  this  letter.  The  ‘sale’  of  poll  taxes  will  begin  | 

I  again  next  month.  Maybe  it  will  be  possible  to  kid  re-  j 

S  porters  out  of  using  the  expression,  or  to  shame  copy-  | 

B  readers  into  correcting  it.  j 

g  “Last  winter  a  wrapup  by  the  AP  referred  to  the  | 
g  hundreds  of  poll-tax  clerks,  both  paid  and  volunteer,  as  | 

M  ‘poll-tax  salesmen.’  I  never  saw  that  one  before,  and  i 

1  never  really  expected  to.  j 

g  “What  they  sell,  of  course,  is  a  poll-tax  receipt,  with-  | 

B  out  which  you  cannot  vote.  But  even  then,  my  grround-  i 

g  to-a-powder  teeth  achingly  tell  me,  the  receipts  are  not  1 

g  sold,  they’re  issued.  Everywhere  but  in  Texas,  that  is.  | 

g  “I  am  always  bellyaching  about  one  reportorial  crime  | 

B  or  another  so  nobody  was  surprised  to  hear  me  let  out  1 

S  a  yelp  when  I  first  saw  something  like  ‘  “It’s  time  to  buy  | 

1  your  poll  tax,”  County  Tax  Assessor — Collector  Joseph  | 

1  Blough  said  yesterday.’  | 

B  “I  got  no  reaction  whatever  to  my  protest.  Then  I  i 
S  tried  the  sarcastic  approach.  I  asked  my  elbow  neighbor  B 

'  1  whether  he  had  bought  his  income  tax  yet.  The  word  1 

g  income  sailed  right  over  his  head.  He  said  he  didn’t  plan  | 

g  to  vote  so  he  wasn’t  going  to  bother.  1 

B  “Then  I  said,  ‘I’m  sure  glad  it’s  payday.  Now  I  can  go  j 
g  to  the  gas  station  and  buy  me  a  gasoline  tax.’  Still  no  i 

I I  reaction.  I 

j  g  “Finally  one  of  my  colleagues — I  had  returned  to  the  [ 

I  g  district,  or  how-could-anyone-be-so-stupid  approach  —  | 

I  H  asked  what  I  was  bitching  about  now.  When  I  explained,  | 

!  H  he  replied,  ‘You  know,  I  never  thought  about  it  that  way.’  j 

j  1  And  he’s  not  even  a  Texan.  He’s  from  loway.  1 

j  g  “At  present  I  am  on  a  one-man  (but  silent)  campaign  | 

j  1  to  stop  people  from  serving.  Nobody  ever  does  or  is  any-  j  I 

S  thing  any  more.  They  always  serve  as.  In  Texas,  anyhow.  | 

1  Well,  back  to  ‘some  six  or  eight  pencils’  and  warmed-  | 

i  S  over  curses.”  i 

I  =  E 


I  Wayward  Words  | 

I I  Complected  for  complexioned  is  dialectal  and  not  good  | 

j  g  usage :  “A  dark-complexioned  [not  complected^  man.”  i 

1 1  *  *  *  g 

'  B  A  dilemma  is  not  merely  a  problem  or  predicament,  but  1 
B  one  that  presents  a  choice  between  evils;  this  is  made  1 
g  evident  by  the  phrase  horns  of  a  dilemma.  The  problem  B 
g  of  a  choice  between  the  love  of  two  beautiful  women  is  1 
1  not  a  dilemma,  for  neither  alternative  is  distasteful ;  nor  | 
B  is  a  choice  between  what  is  desirable  and  what  is  un-  i 

%  desirable  a  dilemma.  I 

1  B 

i  I 

E  g 

iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM  ^O^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 
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Increase  profits  with  every  keystroke 

with  TELETYPESETTER* 


For  more  than  30  years,  Teletypesetter-equipped  line¬ 
casting  machines  have  helped  to  increase  profits  in 
thousands  of  newspapers  by  producing  more  type  in 
less  time  at  lower  cost. 

The  finger  on  the  TTS®  keyboard  symbolizes  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  of  your  linecasting  equipment.  In  the 
TTS  Cost  Reduction  System  of  automatic  typesetting, 
tape  is  punched  at  the  rate  of  400  or  more  11  to  12  pica, 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMEHT 

DIVISION  OF 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 
District  Offictt. 

Eostchtstcr,  N.  Y  •  los  Angelas  •Atlonto  •  Chicago 
Overseas  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands 


justified  lines  per  hour.  This  tape  feeds  into  an  Operat¬ 
ing  Unit  attached  beneath  the  linecasting  machine  key¬ 
board  and  type  is  cast  automatically  at  the  linecaster’s 
top  rated  capacity. 

Most  newspapers  not  only  increase  type  production 
but  also  profit  by  cutting  composition  costs  40%  or  more. 
If  you  have  hesitated  about  installing  TTS,  now's  the 
time  to  give  it  your  full  attention.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Fairchild  Graphic  EquipmanI,  D«pt.  TTS  4 
Fairchild  Driva,  Plainviaw,  I.I.,  N.  Y. 

Q  Please  send  me  yaur  24-page  brachure  "More  Type  in  less  Time.' 
Q  I'd  like  to  talk  to  a  Fairchild  TTS  Production  Engineer. 


Name. 


Com  pony  _ 
Street _ 


City- 


PUBUC  RELATIONS: 


Interpublic  Sets-Up 
World-Wide  PR  Firm 


Formation  of  Infoplan,  first 
wholly-owned  world-wide  public 
relations  orpranization,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  United 
Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Brazil,  Mexico 
and  Japan,  was  announced  last 
week  by  Marion  Harper  Jr., 
president  and  board  chairman 
of  the  parent  company,  Inter¬ 
public  Inc. 

Sydney  Morrell,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Communications 
Affiliates  Inc.,  was  named  board 
chairman  of  Infoplan,  and 
Robert  I.  Elliott,  Interpublic 
corporate  executive,  was  named 
president. 

Responsibility  for  Interpub¬ 
lic’s  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities  will  be  centered 
in  Infoplan. 

J.  L.  Deane,  a  general  corpo¬ 
rate  executive  of  Interpublic, 
and  Richard  Aszling  senior  vice- 
president  of  Communications 
Affiliates  Inc.,  were  appointed 
vicepresidents  of  Infoplan. 

Initially,  Infoplan  will  com- 

This  is  30  pt. 

John  Hancock . . . 


Teletype 

And  take  it  from  this 
statesman,  it's  more 
than  size  that  counts. 
Registered  trademarks 
like  Teletype  need  an 


prise  public  relations  companies 
of  the  Interpublic  organization. 
These  include:  the  CCI  Division 
of  Communications  Affiliates 
Inc.  and  the  public  relations 
departments  of  Bennett  Asso¬ 
ciates  and  McCann-Marschalk 
Company  Inc.,  with  offices  in 
New  York,  Washington,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Francisco ;  and 
the  public  relations  operations 
of  the  McCann-Erickson  (Inter¬ 
national)  and  Pritchard,  Wood 
&  Partners,  with  offices  in  some 
20  countries. 

Victor  Bennett,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Pritchard,  Wood 
International,  was  named  a 
director  of  Infoplan. 

According  to  Mr.  Harper,  In¬ 
foplan  will  specifically  assist 
growing  enterprises  operating 
outside  the  country,  and  those 
abroad  selling  in  the  U.S.  He 
said  Infoplan’s  establishment 
was  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
acceleration  of  international 
commerce  being  stimulated  by 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  the 


European  Common  Market,  and 
the  further  success  of  regional 
markets. 

«  «  * 

‘CHKOMC  DISTRUST’ 

Chicago 

Bert  C.  Goss,  president  of  Hill 
and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  last  week 
called  on  American  business  to 
take  steps  to  counter  “chronic 
distrust”  which  has  resulted 
from  “aggressive  antitrust  pub¬ 
licity  activities  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  Federal  Trade 
Commission.” 

Speaking  before  the  Antitrust 
Committee  of  the  Chicag^o  Bar 
Association,  Mr.  Goss  said  that 
“an  obvious  byproduct  of  the 
self-promotional  progp^ams  of 
these  agencies  has  been  to  foster 
general  suspicion  of  business 
and  its  motives.”  He  called  on 
businessmen  and  lawyers  to  de¬ 
fend  U.S.  industry  against  “self¬ 
promotion  by  the  antitrusters” 
through  active  campaigns  of 
rebuttal  and  education. 

“There  is  virtually  no  public 
understanding  of  the  strenuous 
attempts  made  by  businessmen 
to  adhere  to  antitrust  require¬ 
ments  in  the  face  of  statutes 
which  are  so  written  that  they 
cannot  be  interpreted  precisely,” 
Mr.  Goss  said.  He  cit^  the  fact 
that  “some  businessmen  are 
sued  because  they  cut  prices, 
others  because  they  raise  prices, 
and  still  others  because  they 
have  similar  prices.” 

Mr.  Goss  said  that  when  suits 
are  filed,  press  releases  are 
issued  and  charges  frequently 
are  emblazoned  in  headlines 
stretching  across  the  nation. 
But  when  a  company  wins, 
the  Justice  Department  demon¬ 
strates  no  similar  devotion  to 
the  public’s  need  for  informa¬ 
tion.” 

•  •  * 

MORE  SKILLS  NEEDED 

Chicago 

There  are  increasing  job  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  PR  field  in  the 
Chicago  area,  but  PR  people  are 
being  challenged  to  exhibit  more 
knowledge  of  business  and  ad- 


CORPORATION  sutstoiARv  or  Dtrfrk  me. 

Department  54  M,  5555  Touhy  Avenue  •  Skokie,  Illinois 


ministrative  skills  than  tver 
before. 

Numbers  Increased 

A  clinic  on  “Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Opportunities  in  Chicago” 
brought  out  the  following  points: 
1 )  The  number  of  PR  counselors 
has  grown  52%,  from  122  to 
249,  in  the  last  decade  while  the 
number  of  ad  agencies  has 
grown  14%;  2)  Growth  signs 
are  evident  in  the  membership 
of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  which 
has  increased  from  120  to  333 
in  the  last  10  years. 

Douglas  Durkin,  president  of 
his  own  PR  firm  as  well  as 
president  of  the  PRSA’s  Chicago 
Chapter,  said:  “We  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  PR  function  lies 
principally  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munications.  To  communicate 
properly  for  a  corporation,  for 
example,  a  PR  person  today 
must  have  knowledge  of  sales, 
merchandising,  legislation,  ad¬ 
vertising,  taxes,  unions,  finances, 
research,  and  other  functions  of 
and  factors  influencing  a  com¬ 
pany.” 

Burton  D.  Loken,  account 
supervisor  for  the  PR  depart¬ 
ment  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  pointed  out  that  al¬ 
though  opportunities  for  PR 
professionals  are  greater  in  the 
Chicago  area  today  than  at  any 
previous  time,  “employers  are 
becoming  much  more  selective 
in  chosing  candidates  to  fill  PR 
positions.” 

• 

Mrs.  Lee  Major 
Women’s  Editor 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

Lee  R.  Major  has  been  named 
Women’s  Editor  of  the  Charlotte 
News  to  succeed  Margaret  W. 
Claiborne  who  has  resigned  to 
devote  more  time  to  her  home 
and  family. 

Appointment  of  Mrs.  Major,  a 
member  of  the  News’  Women’s 
Department  since  19.58,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Brodie  S.  Griffith, 
editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  News.  Mrs.  Major  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  fashion  and  home¬ 
making  features. 

Mrs.  Claiborne  has  been  a 
member  of  the  staff  since  1955 
and  women’s  editor  since  1959. 
Her  husband.  Jack  E.  Claiborne, 
works  for  the  Charlotte  Oh- 


Reddick  in  PR 

Ben  Reddick,  longtime  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Newport  Harbor 
(Calif.)  News-Press,  who  re¬ 
cently  sold  his  newspaper,  has 
established  PEPPS  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  a  public  relations  agency. 
He  is  associated  with  Gene 
Cowles,  who  was  with  the  Los 
Anqeles  Examiner. 
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Power  transmission  lines  from  automatic  hydro-electric  stations  deep  in  the  Maine  woods 
frame  the  huge  steam-electric  plant  at  Great  Northern’s  Millinocket  mill. 


THIS  BALANCE  OF  POWER  IS 
IN  YOUR  FAVOR 


It  takes  nearly  2400  horsepowCTliours  to  make  a  ton  of 
newsprint.  That’s  one  reason  why  Great  Northern’s  mills 
use  enough  power  to  supply  the  entire  needs  of  a  city  of 
500,000  people. 

All  of  this  power  is  generated  in  Great  Northern’s  own 
dual  system  —  Hydro-Electric  power  to  utilize  our  plentiful 
water  supply  economically  and  High-pressure 
Steam  as  an  ever-ready  reserve  for  times 
of  drought. 

These  two  integrated  systems  cost 
Great  Northern  over  $43,000,000.  Together 
they  have  ample  capacity  to  provide  the 
balance  of  power  that  assures  you  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  American  newsprint 
whenever  you  need  it. 


Mills  in  Maine 
Sales  Offices: 


522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.Y.,  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass.,  HAncock  6-7960 
230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  III.,  Financial  6-1993 
2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati  I,  Ohio,  GArfield  1-3080 
1700  K  Street,  N,W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.,  296-4668 


NOW  TO  CHOOSE 
FROM! 

Nobody  but  Goss  gives  you  a  choice  of  three  web 
offset  newspaper  presses.  This  permits  you  to  choose 
the  press  most  economical  to  own  and  operate,  and 
meet  your  present  and  future  needs. 

The  right  press,  with  features  that  help  cut  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  improve  the  appearance  of  your  news¬ 
paper  will  keep  you  progressive  and  competitive. 

75  years’  experience  in  newspaper  press  building 
protects  your  investment  in  a  Goss  press.  In  building 
web  offset  newspaper  presses,  Goss  utilizes  all  of  its 
experience  to  give  you  big  advantages  like  these: 

True  rolling— without  bearers  —  insures  exact  plate  size 
reproduction— reduces  plate  wear,  permits  accurate  register. 
Automatic  Web  Tension —on  each  roll. . .  prevents  web  breaks 
and  maintains  proper  tension. 

Continuous  Ink  and  Water  Feed  System  —  automatically 
controlled  flow  in  direct  ratio  to  press  speed.  Goss  Micro¬ 
metric  ink  feed  roller  assures  perfect  distribution. 
Automatic  Plate  Lockup— Goss  Tension  Lockup  permits 
faster  plating;  holds  plates  immobile;  stops  plate  cracking. 
Controls  conveniently  located  — for  dampening  system,  im¬ 
pression  throw-off,  web  tension  controls,  and  press  speed. 
Ample  working  space— permits  easy  plating,  washup,  roller 
setting,  and  maintenance  without  tearing  the  web. 

Add  units  as  needed —  Allows  maximum  flexibility  of 
arrangements— including  use  of  spot  and  R.O.P.  color. 
Round-the-clock  service— day  or  night,  weekends,  your  calls 
get  prompt  attention  from  trained  personnel. 

Let  us  help  you  choose  the  right  press.  Mail  coupon. 


•i 

j 

*  i 

GOSS  Clomxrmni^  ^ 

NEW!  Ideal  for  the  community  weekly  and  daily 
publishers:  Prints  8000  P.P.H.— up  to  16  pages 
broadsheet;  32  pages  tabloid.  Provisions  for  han¬ 
dling  spot  color.  Folder  {Vz  and  'A-page)  handles  4 
webs.  Compact— a  two-unit  press  takes  no  more 
space  than  a  web-fed  flatbed.  Maximum  roll  diame¬ 
ter,  40";  roll  width,  29"  to  35".  Can  add  units . .  . 
up  to  four . . .  like  building  blocks. 


GOSS  Sui^ti/JmrL 

16,000  P.P.H.— 24  pages  broadsheet;  48  pages 
tabloid;  96  signature-size  products.  Designed  for 
middle  range  dailies,  weeklies  and  shoppers. 
Folder  handles  6  webs.  Maximum  roll  diameter, 
40",  roll  width,  29"  to  36".  Wide  choice  of  press 
arrangements.  Maximum  color  flexibility  with  run¬ 
ning  side-lay  and  circumferential  register. 


THE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  D 


The  Goss  Company.  Olfset  Press  Division  5601  W.  31st  Street  Chicago  SO,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  information  about  Goss  web  offset  presses. 
COMMUNITY  □;  SUBURBAN  Q;  URBANITE  □.  We  now  print: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PAPERS _  TOTAL  CIRCULATION _ 

WEEKLY  ISSUES _  DAILY  ISSUES _ 

MAXIMUM  PAGES  PER  ISSUE:  BROADSHEET _  TABLOID _ 

SPOT  COLOR  USED-MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  COLOR  PAGES  PER  ISSUE _ 

PRESENT  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  IS _ 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY  NAME _ 

YOUR  NAME  AND  TITLE  _ 

STREET  ADDRESS _ _ _ 

CITY__ _ ZONE _ STATE _ 


GOSS 

Publishers*  and  pressmen’s  dream!  30,000 
P.P.H.;  8-web  capacity.  Collects  up  to  64  pages 
broadsheet,  or  112  tabloid.  Runs  straight  or  col¬ 
lect.  Can  be  installed  in  line,  or  stacked.  Handles 
newsprint  up  to  36"  wide— 40"  in  dia.  Wide  choice 
of  press  arrangements.  Complete  color  flexibility; 
running  side-lay  and  circumferential  register. 
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BOOKS  rv  REVIEW 

English  Editor  Seeks 
Freedom,  Not  License 

By  Ray  Erwin 


PROBLEMS  OF  AN  EDITOR— A  Study 
in  Newspaiier  Trends.  By  Sir  Linton 
Andrews.  Oxford  University  Press. 
New  York.  181  payres.  $4. 

Problems  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors — American  or  their  English 
cousins — are  similar  in  subject 
and  solution. 

V'ariances  are  apt  to  be  mere¬ 
ly  superficialities  of  nomencla¬ 
ture.  ( An  English  editor  writes 
a  “leader”  and  sends  it  to  the 
“caseroom”  to  be  set  into  type 
and  on  to  the  “machineroom”  to 
be  printed) . 

Trainees  over  there  pay  more 
attention  to  shorthand  because 
many  speeches  are  reported  ver¬ 
batim  and  to  laws  concerning 
libel  and  contempt  of  court  be¬ 
cause  their  statutes  are  strict 
and  severe.  But  the  essentials 
of  journalism  and  the  principles 
of  good  newspaper  editing  are 
the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
seas. 

60- Year  Ser\ice 

Many  of  those  principles  are 
defined  and  illustrated  by  Sir 
Linton  Andrews,  who  has  re¬ 
tired  as  editor  of  the  respected 
Yorknbire  Post  at  Leeds  after 
distinguished  ser\dce  as  an  edi¬ 
tor  for  37  years  and  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  60  years.  Of  his 
retirement,  he  wTites: 

“Gone,  suddenly,  were  the 
daily  fears  of  running  into  libel 
and  contempt  of  court,  being 
late  to  press,  finding  costs  rising 
out  of  all  proportion  to  revenue, 
and  time  after  time  losing  some 
of  my  best  men  to  Fleet  Street 
rivals.” 

The  lead  to  his  study  reads: 
“Editing  a  newspaper  can  be 
one  of  the  most  stimulating  and 
satisfying  careers  in  the  whole 
field  of  human  effort.  It  can  be 
one  of  the  most  disheartening.” 
And  in  his  introduction  he 
quotes  Carlyle’s  saying,  “Great 
is  journalism.  Is  not  everj’  Ed¬ 
itor  a  Ruler  of  the  World,  being 
a  persuader  of  it?” 

Nortlicliffe's  Blunder 

Young  newsmen  will  find  here 
useful  instructions  in  the  basic 
principles  and  problems  of  the 
profession,  while  more  mature 
ones  will  find  occasional  and 
welcome  flashes  of  autobio¬ 
graphical  anecdotes  from  a  not¬ 
able  career. 

As  an  example  of  the  latter. 
Sir  Linton  was  serving  on  Lord 
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Northcliffe’s  Daily  Mail  on  Aug. 
5,  1914,  when  that  great  found¬ 
ing  father  of  modern  journalism 
brought  in  a  leader  and  ordered 
it  set  in  type  without  his  editor, 
Thomas  Marlowe,  seeing  it. 
“Not  a  soldier  of  ours  shall 
leave  these  shores!”  Northcliffe 
proclaimed,  asserting  that  the 
Royal  Navy  could  supply  Bri¬ 
tain’s  part  in  that  first  of  the 
World  Wars.  Marlowe  made  the 
printer  let  him  read  the  edito¬ 
rial  and  then  in  a  long  argument 
that  made  the  Mail  two  hours 
late  won  Northcliffe’s  consent 
for  him  to  run  his  own  leader 
in  support  of  the  planned  ex¬ 
peditionary  force.  The  awful 
blunder  by  the  press  lord,  if  his 
courageous  editor  had  not 
thwarted  his  misguided  will, 
might  have  destroyed  the  Mail, 
then  only  four  years  old. 

What  kind  of  editor  is  needed 
to  solve  the  heavy  problems  of 
his  profe.^sion?  Sir  Linton  lists 
some  qualities: 

Needed  Qualities 

“Ideally  he  is  a  man  of  search¬ 
ing  thought,  a  powerful  writer, 
a  friend  and  confidant  of  lead¬ 
ing  citizens,  a  moulder  of 
opinion,  an  encouraging  trainer 
of  his  staff.  He  should  be  tough, 
quick-witted,  businesslike,  a 
strong  personality.  .  .  .  The  edi¬ 
tor  is  bom  rather  than  made. 
He  needs  robustness  —  robust¬ 
ness  of  judgment,  robustness  of 
authority,  robustness  of  self- 
control.  Without  these  qualities 
he  will  never  organize  his  own 
resources  well.  If  he  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  panic  and  passion,  if 
he  is  not  both  prompt  and  pru¬ 
dent,  if  he  is  not  calm  in  crises, 
if,  in  short,  he  cannot  organize 
his  own  talents,  he  will  never 
be  good  at  organizing  the  talents 
of  others.” 

Sir  Linton  is  living  proof  that 
a  man  can  be  a  good  journalist 
and  a  teetotaller,  yet  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  old  friends  kid  him  about 
missing  a  good  story  other  news¬ 
papermen  picked  up  in  a  pub — 
a  barmaid  was  bitten  by  a  lion 
Ijerforming  at  a  Leeds  music 
hall. 

Incidentally,  he  was  the  first 
editor  back  in  the  1920s  to  advo¬ 
cate  a  system  of  vocational 
training  for  beginning  reporters 
now  in  operation  in  Britain.  He 
is  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
work  of  the  Press  Council. 


He  criticizes  clumsy  headlines 
in  which  nouns  are  used  for 
adjectives,  such  as:  “Cliff  Girl 
Falls.  Crash  Wall  Buries  Dying 
Car.  Boat  Boy  Saved  As  Father 
Pleads  ‘Hunt  On.’  Sick  Air  Girl 
Starts  Alert.”  He  feels  the 
watchdog  press  must  watch  it¬ 
self,  too,  to  avoid  callous  and 
cruel  intrusion  on  private  lives, 
to  avoid  pruiency  and  greed. 

Press  Freedom 

Current  controversy  in  Wash¬ 
ington  over  news  suppression 
and  manipulation  makes  this 
observation  by  the  English  edi¬ 
tor-author  significant  and  topi¬ 
cal  : 

“No  debate,  no  editorial  pro¬ 
nouncement,  will  ever  settle  once 
and  for  all  the  clashing  in  our 
own  country  between  proud 
Parliamentary  authority  and  the 
no  less  proud  independent  Press. 
The  old  arguments  will  continue. 
Liberty  must  not  become  license. 
Journalists  must  not  abu.se  their 
power.  But  free  discussion  and 
ready  access  to  information 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
necessary  to  an  effective  de¬ 
mocracy.  .  .  .  Freedom  makes 
our  Pi’ess  lively  and  provocative 
and  enables  it  to  play  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  running  of  the  country.” 

Read  and  heed  Sir  Linton’s 
final  sentence  of  his  too-brief 
study  of  our  craft:  “This  should 
be  counted  the  editor’s  final  re¬ 
ward,  that  by  breathing  life 
into  his  paper  he  is  continually 
recreating  a  living  thing,  a 
source  of  energy  and  public 
spirit.” 

*  * 

Another  new  book  about  the 
British  press  is  “The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Provincial  Newspa¬ 
per — 1700-1760”  (Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  New  York.  By  G. 
A.  Cranfield.  287  pages.  $6.10). 
The  local  newspaper  had  estab¬ 
lished  itself  firmly  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  country  life  in  Brit¬ 
ain  by  1760.  This  is  a  scholarly 
and  interesting  account  of  the 
early  development  of  pi’ovincial 
newspapers  during  that  forma¬ 
tive  60-year  period. 

*  *  * 

Short  Stories 

Dr.  Harold  R.  Jolliffe,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism,  Michigan 
State  University,  has  selected 
10  Greek  plays  and  has  re¬ 
written  them  in  the  form  of 
modern  short  stories  under  title 
of  “Tales  from  the  Greek 
Drama”  (Chilton  Books).  Dr. 
Jolliffe  in  1960  established  a 
journalism  program  for  the 
University  of  Kabul  in  Afghani¬ 
stan,  did  a  survey  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper,  and  wrote  a 
journalism  textbook  published 
in  Persian  by  the  Afghanistan 
government. 


IllUlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliillllllll^  IM 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:i!iiiii!P 

A  book  that  tells  writers  how 
to  make  their  adventures  pay  is 
“How  to  Write  and  Sell  for  the 
Out-of-Doors”  (Macmillan.  230 
pages.  $5.95),  by  Jack  Denton 
Scott,  roving  editor  for  Sports 
Afield  magazine  and  formerly  a 
war  correspondent  for  Yank  and 
once  a  syndicated  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Mr.  Scott  has  sold  more  than 
2,000  articles  to  magazines. 

Haynes  Johnson,  assistant 
city  editor,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Evening  Star,  is  author  of 
“Dusk  at  the  Mountain” (Double¬ 
day.  $4.50.  January),  the  story 
of  the  Negro  in  Washington,  the 
only  city  in  America  with  a 
Negro  majority  (54%). 

Newspaper  libraries  will  want 
for  reference  “Professional 
Staffs  of  Congress”  (Purdue 
University  Studies,  We.st  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind.  282  pages.  $6)  by 
Kenneth  Kofmehl,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  government  at  Purdue 
University. 

Editorial  writers,  especially, 
will  be  interested  in  a  hot  sub¬ 
ject,  “Berlin:  East  and  West — 
In  Pictures”  (Sterling  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  York.  Paperback. 
$1)  by  David  Binder,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Times  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  and  a  Berlin  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  paper  last 
year.  The  book  sums  up  600 
years  of  history  in  on-the-spot 
text  and  photographs  that  effec¬ 
tively  depict  the  people,  the 
problems  and  the  places  of  the 
divided  city. 

A  nostalgic  summary  of  theat¬ 
rical  musicals — from  “Ziegfeld 
Follies”  to  “La  Plume  de  ma 
Tante”  and  from  star-studded 
shows  of  Las  Vegas  to  the  exotic 
spectacles  of  the  “Folies- 
Bergere” — is  provided  by  Robert 
Baral  in  “Revue — A  Nostalgic 
Reprise  of  the  Great  Broadway 
Period”  (Fleet.  $15).  Mr.  Baral 
has  been  a  roving  reporter  for 
Variety  for  many  years.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  worked  for  the  Office 
of  War  Information  and  was  a 
reporter  on  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette. 

Bernard  Weissman,  author  of 
“Law  For  the  Family”  (Scrib¬ 
ner’s)  was  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  covered  the  courts 
beat  for  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner  (1942-43)  and  later 
under  the  pen  name  of  Will 
Bernard  wrote  a  syndicated 
column,  “Reader’s  Courtroom,” 
for  General  Features  Corp. 
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Constantly  Improved  Editorial  Content 
Builds  Increased  Traffic  for  Advertisers 


The  newspaper  business  is  a  business  of  change.  People  move  from  paper  to  paper. 
Circulations  change,  and  so  do  advertising  rates.  With  new  buildings  come  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Tastes  and  habits  in  newspaper  features  and  content  show  constant  change  — 
and  improvement.  New  developments  and  techniques  in  production  and  presentation 
of  newspapers  take  place  year  after  year. 


There  is,  however,  an  easy  way  to  follow  the  trends  of  the  newspaper  industry... 
newspaper  advertising,  and  affiliated  fields.  The  annual  editions  of  the  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  offer  an  opportunity  for  anyone  with  any  interest  in 
newspapers  to  keep  right  up  to  date  on  newspapers. 


More  and  more  people  have  been  taking  advantage  of  this  single  source  of  newspaper 
information,  too.  YEAR  BOOK  circulation  has  shown  circulation  increases,  year 
after  year. 


Editorial  content  of  the  E&P  YEAR  BOOK  has  kept  pace  with  increased  reader 
interest  and  circulation.  Year  after  year  new  features  have  been  added.  Typography 
and  format  have  been  modernized.  New  content  has  included  increased  data  on 
newspaper  mechanical  departments,  lists  of  U.S.  advertising  agencies,  complete  list 
of  weekly  newspapers.  The  new  1963  edition  will  include  enlarged  information  on 
newspaper  representatives. 


Advance  orders  for  the  1963  edition  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK 
indicate  even  higher  circulation  than  ever  before. 


You  can  capitalize  on  the  reader  interest  and  demand  by  telling  more  about  your 
newspaper,  your  product  or  service  — in  context  with  listing  for  your  company... 
completing  the  newspaper  picture.  Reserve  your  space  today. 


RESERVE  SPACE  NOW  FOR  POSITION  NEAR  YOUR  LISTING 
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2  BIG  SECTIONS 

OF  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

. . .  providing  a  year-long  exposure  for  your 
advertising  in  the  context  of  the  newspaper  industry. 


1.  NEWSPAPER  SECTION 


2.  SERVICES  SECTION 


Completely  reorganized  with  single  source  listings  for  oil 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  doily  and  Sunday  newspapers  .  .  . 
providing  information  on  circulation,  ABC  City  Zone  popu¬ 
lation,  advertising  and  circulotion  rotes,  wire  services,  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives,  color  availability,  special  editions, 
complete  lists  of  executives  and  departmental  editors. 
Also:  days  not  published,  advertising  acceptability,  syndi¬ 
cated  magazines,  group  membership,  broadcast  affiliates. 

*  Directory  of  over  1,700  U.S.  doily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  vvith  complete  publishing  information. 

*  Directory  of  all  Canadian  daily  newspapers,  with  indi¬ 
vidual  standardized  tables  for  each  newspaper. 

*  Directory  of  over  8,000  U.S.  weekly  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  names  and  addresses,  editors  and  publishers 
names.  Also  day(s)  of  week  published,  advertising  rate, 
and  whether  printed  letterpress  or  offset. 

*  Directory  of  doily  newspapers  of  Latin  America,  Europe, 
Australasia,  Africa  and  Asio. 

*  Foreign  language  dailies  published  in  the  U.S. 

*  Daily  newspaper  groups,  U.S.  and  Canada. 

*  Newspaper  magazine  sections,  group  units,  networks. 

*  Ready  reckoner  of  newspaper  advertising  rates  and 
circulations,  by  state. 

...plus  other  exclusive  information  about  newspapers 


A  revised,  reorganized  section  of  services  used  by  oil 

newspaper  departments  —  editorial,  advertising,  mechani¬ 
cal,  circulotion,  promotion,  and  including  suppliers  to  the 

trade,  sources  of  features,  and  other  information. 

•  Newspaper  advertising  representatives  section,  includ¬ 
ing  names  of  oil  daily  newspaper  representative  firms, 
addresses  of  oil  offices,  officers,  and  sales  personnel. 

•  Newspaper  news  and  feature  services,  including  wire 
and  photo  services. 

•  Newspaper  Syndicates,  with  directory  of  types  of  syn¬ 
dicates  —  features,  editorial  texts,  cartoons,  household, 
religious  and  other  subjects. 

•  Alphabetical  directory  of  mechonical  equipment,  sup¬ 
pliers  and  services. 

•  Newspaper  suppliers  and  services,  by  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  newspaper  department. 

•  list  of  newspaper  advertising  and  editorial  mat  services. 

•  Tabulation  of  mechanical  equipment  located  in  U.S. 
daily  newspaper  plants. 

•  Data  on  schools  of  journalism,  awards  offered  for 
journalism,  advertising  and  other  newspaper  awards 
for  excellence. 

•  Directories  of  major  U.S.,  Canadian,  Great  Britain  and 
Australian  advertising  agencies. 


Reserve  your 
space  EARLY 


for  guaranteed  position  near  your  listing 


DEADLINES  FOR  ADVERTISING: 

IF  YOU’RE  SELLING  NEWSPAPER  SPACE  .  .  .  reserve  space  in  the 
expanded  newspaper  section,  used  all  year  by  advertisers  and 
agencies  .  .  . 


Closing  date  for  copy  or  plates  . 


JANUARY  10,  1963 


IF  YOU’RE  SELLING  TO  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  .  reserve  space  in  the 

appropriate  part  of  the  "Newspaper  Services"  section,  used  by  news¬ 
paper  executives.  .  . 
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Closing  date  for  copy  or  plates  . 


JANUARY  17,  1963 


The  annual  ‘Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper  Industry’ 
works  all  year  long  for  readers  and  advertisers  .  .  . 

You’ll  find  a  copy  of  the  E&P  Year  Book  on  the  desk  or  shelf  of 

your  best  customers  —  and  in  most  cases  it  shows  the  signs  of  constant  use. 

Your  Year  Book  ad,  located  near  the  listing  for  your  newspaper  or  product, 

will  be  seen  constantly,  all  year  long,  by  the  important 

executives  who  make  media-buying  decisions  . . .  use  and 

buy  your  product  or  service. 


MECHANICAL  REQUIREMENTS: 

Printed  letterpress.  Engravings  should  be 
flush  mounted.  Half-tones,  100-screen. 
AAots  not  acceptable. 

Advertising  size  requirements,  os  follows: 

Width  Depth 

1  page  . 7%"  x  lOlfc' 

page  (two  columns)  . 3%"  x  lO'A' 


Width  Depth 

(three  columns)  . x  6%" 

(four  columns) . 7%"  x  S'/'*' 

%  page  (two  columns)  . 3%"  x  6%" 

(three  columns)  . 5"/i**x4%'' 

%  page  (one  column) . 1  x  lOVi** 

(two  colunins)  . 3%"  x  S'/'*” 

'4  page  (one  column) . 1  x  S'/'*” 

(two  columns)  . 3%'  x  2%’’ 


RATES:  Full  page,  $560)  half-page,  $320)  quarter-page,  $190)  eighth-page,  $115)  sixteenth-page,  $70. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

DO  ADVERTISERS  KNOW  OFFSET? 


Lowell,  Mass. 

Off.sct  Printing  Inc.  here  is 
joining  with  Modem  Retailer  of 
Boston  to  promote  a  conference 
with  potential  advertisers  to 
help  the  publishers  of  26  week¬ 
lies  get  more  business.  The  meet¬ 
ing  is  also  being  planned  to 
better  acquaint  advertising  per¬ 
sonnel  and  agencies  with  the 
offset  method  of  printing. 

It  will  be  held  in  Boston  soon 
and  will  be  designed  to  let  ad¬ 
vertisers,  particularly  discount 
houses  and  supermarkets,  know 
what  progress  has  been  made  in 
off-set  printing. 

The  26  weeklies  in  towns  with¬ 
in  a  4r)-mile  radius  of  the  Lowell 
plant  have  an  aggregate  circu¬ 
lation  of  350,000,  ranging  from 
.5,000  to  18,000  a  week,  accord¬ 
ing  to  George  A.  Tyler  Jr., 
treasurer  of  the  printing  firm. 
They  are  produced  along  with 
13  other  college,  school,  trade 
and  ethnic  publications,  adver¬ 
tising  circulars  and  throwaways 
that  total  1,200,000  impressions 
each  week  on  a  three-unit  Goss 
Suburban  installed  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  about 
$90,000. 

Ads  by  Offset 

“It  is  surprising  the  number 
of  advertisers  that  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with  the  values  of 
off.set  printing  compared  with 
letterpress,”  Alan  B.  Larkin, 
business  manager  of  Modern 
Retailer,  said.  His  magazine, 
edit«Hl  by  his  brother  Harold,  is 
also  produced  here  by  Offset 
Printing. 

.Mr.  Tyler  and  S.  George  Kim¬ 
ball,  i)resident  of  Offset  Print¬ 
ing,  will  co-sponsor  the  meeting 
together  with  the  Larkins.  Mr. 
Tyler  noted  that  often  poor 
proofs  of  ads  for  supermarkets 
are  received  at  the  plant  late 
Wednesday  afternoons.  Adver¬ 
tisers  are  accustomed  to  furnish¬ 
ing  mats  to  weeklies,  and  have 
evidently  not  learned  about  pho¬ 
tographing  direct  from  clear 
glossy  proofs  for  offset  produc¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

Offset  Printing  does  not  plan 
to  add  any  more  weeklies  to  the 
list  now  being  published  unless 
they  are  issued  on  days  other 
than  Thursdays.  Mr.  Tyler  said 
the  firm  had  been  approached  to 
print  two  dailies,  but  no  con¬ 
tracts  had  been  signed. 

Of  the  26  town  weeklies  all 
issued  on  Thursdays,  all  but 
three  are  printed  on  standard 
newsprint.  The  three  use  45- 
pound  offset.  They  average  eight 
standard-size  pages  or  16  tab- 
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loid.  Of  the  26,  18  are  tabloids, 
eight  standard. 

Copy  from  the  weekly  news¬ 
papers  must  come  in  pasted 
down  and  ready  for  camera. 
About  six  of  the  total  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  hot  metal,  the  rest  on 
cold  type.  The  Melrose  Free- 
Press  is  set  in  hot  type.  It  then 
pulls  reproduction  proofs,  makes 
its  own  negatives,  strips  them 
into  flats  and  burns  its  own 
plates.  All  the  papers  provide 
their  own  trucking  to  and  from 
the  offset  plant. 

Production  on  the  weeklies 
.starts  at  the  plant  at  9  A.M. 
Wednesday  and  the  last  copy 
rolls  from  the  press  at  7  A.M. 
Thursday  morning.  The  printing 
firm  has  cold-type  composing 
equipment  and  can  and  does 
make  some  last  minute  news  or 
ad  copy  changes.  Charge  for 
this  service  is  $5.50  an  hour  for 
the  compositor  and  the  machine. 

Of  the  weeklies  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  one  plant  on  the 
one  day  and  on  the  one  press 
80%  are  old  established  publica¬ 
tions,  while  the  balance  are  new, 
covering  mushrooming  commun¬ 
ities  in  the  area. 

Among  the  weeklies  produced 
are  the  Minuteman  Publications 
of  Lexington,  Concord,  Bedford, 
and  Wayland,  the  Andover 
Townsman;  the  Merrimac  Val¬ 
ley  Advertiser;  the  Weston 
Town  Crier;  the  Wilmington 
Town  Crier;  and  the  Gloffstown 
(N.  H.)  News.  Tj^ical  of  the 
other  kinds  of  publications  han¬ 
dled  are  the  Jewish  Times,  with 
a  circulation  of  7,000,  and  the 
Poston  Naval  Shipyard  News. 

People  Trained 

When  Offset  Printing  installed 
the  Goss  press  in  1959,  replacing 
a  Chandler  flatbed,  seven  week¬ 
lies  w’ere  committed  for  publi¬ 
cation.  One  more  was  added  each 
week  until  the  present  list  of 
26  was  reached. 

“In  the  beginning  we  did  do 
some  composition  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  help  them  get  started,” 
Mr.  Tyler  said.  “We  also  helped 
train  their  people  in  using  the 
cold  type  equipment.” 

The  company’s  price  li.st  to 
the  publishers  was  increased  an 
average  of  7%,  effective  Nov.  5, 
due  to  increased  costs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Tyler. 

Robert  Sherman,  editor  of 
Minuteman  Publications,  said 
he  operates  with  three  Justo- 
writers  and  three  slave  units, 
two  Headliners,  and  one  Vari- 
typer.  With  this  equipment  his 
weeklies  are  produced  with  12- 
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full-time  and  10  part-time  em¬ 
ployees. 

Alan  Adams,  the  publisher, 
said  offset  was  “somewhat  more 
economical  than  letterpress.”  He 
is  now  offering  a  supplement  dis¬ 
tributed  with  each  of  his  week¬ 
lies  containing  classified  and 
general  ads,  sold  at  a  combina¬ 
tion  rate  for  a  total  of  22,000 
circulation. 

Mr.  Kimball  and  Mr.  Tyler 
have  been  partners  in  Offset 
Printing  since  1948.  They  started 
with  four  people  and  $40,000 
in  printing  contracts  and  now 
have  a  staff  of  93.  By  1959, 
when  they  invested  $90,000  in 
the  offset  press,  they  were  gross¬ 
ing  $310,000.  They  were  able  to 
finance  the  press  through  a 
Small  Business  Administration 
guaranteed  loan,  and  are  now 
grossing  $1,250,000  annually  in 
sales. 

*  «  * 

EXACT  CIRCUIATION 

Carl  H.  Hoffmann,  business 
manager,  has  certified  to  the 
Post  Office  that  the  average 
weekly  circulation  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Spectator  for  the  12 
months  ending  Sept.  22,  1961 
was  6,575.  The  Spectator,  a  non- 
ABC  newspaper,  reported  17,500 
circulation  for  the  1962  Editor 
&  Publisher  International  Year 
Book. 


WEEKLY  SALES 

New  London,  Iowa 

P.  R.  Goughnour,  publisher  of 
of  the  1,400-circulation  New 
London  Journal  since  Nov.  1, 
1960,  has  announced  the  sale  of 
his  interest  in  the  business  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duane  Griggs. 
Mr.  Griggs  has  been  editor  of 
the  Journal  for  the  past  21 
months.  Previous  to  that  time, 
the  Griggs  were  owners  and 
publishers  of  the  West  Branch 
Times  Publishing  Company, 
Dumar  Printing  Company, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

No  changes  are  planned  in 
present  personnel. 

*  *  * 

OFF.SET  —  Recent  conver¬ 
sions  to  offset  printing:  the 
Brewery  Gulch  Gazette  and  the 
Wickenburg  Sun,  both  in  Ari¬ 
zona.  Bill  Epsler,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gazette,  has  had  a 
lot  of  new  equipment  installed. 
John  McCarroll  added  a  column 
in  width  to  the  Sun  which,  he 
.said,  “is  fat  and  sassy,  thanks 
to  our  beloved  advertisers.” 

*  *  * 

DOCTOR’S  ADVICE  —  Tom 
Preston,  editor  of  the  Cynthiana 
(Ky.)  Democrat,  has  been  ad¬ 
vised  that  his  wife  had  better 
stay  away  from  the  office.  Tests 
showed  her  to  be  allergic  to 
printer’s  ink  and  newsprint 
du.st. 


THURSDATA 


PLAY’S  THE  THING— Some 
30  members  of  the  audience  at  a 
school  performance  of  Thorn¬ 
ton  Wilder’s  “Our  Town”  were 
there  as  guests  of  the  Maywood 
(N.  J.)  Our  Town.  The  news¬ 
paper  ran  a  photograph  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  a  football  game  and 
offered  two  tickets  to  the  play 
to  any  Maywood  students  identi¬ 
fying  themselves.  Fourteen  did. 
The  rest  of  the  newspaper’s 
delegation  came  from  members 
of  Our  Town’s  staffs. 

*  * 

DETERMINED  —  At  46  John 
A.  Holmes  is  president  of  the 
Illinois  Press  Association.  The 
honor  came  to  him  just  25  years 
after  he  set  himself  upon  a 
career  in  Journalism,  taking  a 
job  with  the  Port  Huron  (Wis.) 
Times-Herald  after  completing 
a  high  school  journalism  course. 
Now  he  owns  the  Villa  Grove 
News,  Sidney  Times  and  Broad- 
lands  News  in  Illinois. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ADDS  MAGAZINE  —  The 
Newport  Beewh  (Calif.)  New¬ 
porter,  a  weekly  offset  newspa¬ 
per,  has  started  publication  of 
the  Orange  County  Illustrated, 
a  monthly  magazine  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Prestige  Group  of  29 
magazines  in  key  cities.  The 
Newporter  also  publishes  an  an¬ 
nual  pictorial  review.  Orange 
Coast  Illustrated. 

*  *  * 

TOGETHER  —  Yuma,  Ari¬ 
zona,  has  a  new  one  .  .  .  the 
News-Enterprise,  which  com¬ 
bines  the  former  Yuma  County 
Farmer  in  a  24-page  tabloid. 
Roger  M.  Hoskins  is  publisher 
and  Kent  W.  Kistler  is  editor. 

*  *  * 

BEST  —  The  Will  Loomis 
Trophy  of  Illinois  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  went  to  the  Gibson  City 
Courier,  3500-circulation  paper 
published  by  Verle  and  David 
Kramer,  when  it  scored  31 
points. 

♦  *  * 

NEW  DAY  —  Dickson  Hart¬ 
well,  publisher  of  the  Arizonian 
at  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  has  changed 
publication  day  from  Friday  to 
Thursday  but  the  two-section 
paper  is  on  sale  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

*  *  4> 

BIRTH  —  The  Yuma  (Ariz.) 
News-Enterprise  began  publica¬ 
tion  Oct.  31.  Published  by 
Roger  Mittoskins,  the  Wednes¬ 
day  weekly  succeeds  the  Yuma 
County  Farmer. 

4>  «  * 

DROPS  RULES  —  The  Gar¬ 
den  City  (Idaho)  Gazette  has 
dropped  column  rules. 
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Publisher  Named 
For  S.  C.  Paper 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Complete  ownership  of  Sims 
Publishing  Company  has  been 
acquired  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Sims  and 
the  Estate  of  J.  Izlar  Sims,  with 
Dr.  James  H.  Gressette  and  Dr. 
John  B.  Rembert  as  trustees. 

Mrs.  Sims  announced  the 
appointment  of  Dean  B.  Livings¬ 
ton  as  publisher  of  the  daily 
Times  and  Democrat,  J.  L.  Sims 
was  the  newspaper’s  chief  execu¬ 
tive  from  1947  until  he  died  last 
September.  Mr.  Livingston,  29- 
year-old  native  of  Orangeburg, 
has  been  managing  editor  and 
assistant  publisher. 

The  Sims  company  also  oper¬ 
ates  radio  station  WTND  and 
o^^^ls  the  Edisto  Theatre. 


Former  Plane  Pilot 
In  Editorial  Chair 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

Appointment  of  Robert  G. 
Watt  as  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  has  been  announced  by 
David  Lindsay  Jr.,  editor  and 
president  of  the  Sarasota  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune. 

Mr.  Watt,  43,  has  lived  in 
Sarasota  for  almost  10  years. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune  in  1961  and  has 
been  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
past  several  months.  He  is  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Bowdoin  College  and  a 
former  airline  pilot. 


Miss  Lenore  Tully,  chief  librarian 
for  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.,  re¬ 
tired  last  week  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Fairchild  Retirement  Plan. 
Miss  Tully,  who  has  been  with  the 
firm  for  20  years,  has  had  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  managing  the  morgue, 
reader’s  department,  news  indexing 
and  inquiry-  division  for  all  of  the 
Fairchild  publications. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Loughlin  has  taken 
over  the  post  formerly  held  by  Miss 
Tully.  Miss  Loughlin  has  been  a 
staff  member  of  Fairchild  publica¬ 
tions  for  several  years  and  has 
worked  with  Miss  Tully  as  super¬ 
visor  of  the  reader’s  department. 


Sportsman  Cited 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Conners  III,  pult- 
lisher  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  has  been  named  “ath¬ 
lete  of  the  year”  by  the  Buffalo 
Athletic  Club.  He  is  New  York 
State  all-around  sheet  shooting 
champion  and  has  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  big-g^ame  hunter 
in  international  competition.  Mr. 
Conners  and  his  wife,  Barbara, 
won  the  20-gauge  championship 
in  Puerto  Rico  this  year. 

• 

Gene  Dilkes,  former  editor 
of  the  Hermiston  (Ore.)  Herald 
— to  the  Prineville  (Ore.)  Cen¬ 
tral  Oregonian  as  editor. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Ward  of  Pendleton,  Ore. 
— to  the  news  staff  of  the  La 
Grande  (Ore.)  Observer. 

*  *  * 

Jan  Ohm,  formerly  with  the 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise 
Courier  —  to  the  McMinnville 
(Ore.)  News-Register  as  re¬ 
porter. 

*  * 

Frank  Willard  Slusser,  UPI 
stringer  in  North  Carolina  and 
former  sports  staffer,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times- Dispatch — to  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  as 
reporter. 


Phil  North  Retiring 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Phil  R.  North  will  retire  Jan. 
1  as  a  vicepi’esident  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  health.  He  will  retain 
his  stock  in  Carter  Publications 
Inc.,  and  his  seat  on  the  board 
of  directors. 


During  the  past  week,  the  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEWS  editor,  Richard 
Cohen,  has  been  visiting  footwear 
manufacturers  in  the  South  and 
Midwest.  He  has  been  surveying  and 
reporting  on  conditions  in  the  foot¬ 
wear  industry  among  producers  in 
Nashville.  Tenn. ;  Lynchburg,  Va., 
and  Cincinnati,  O. 


rMVY  AWARD  — Virginia  Kelly,  FRANCIS  F.  SCHWEINLEK,  high 
Washington  correspondent  for  national  guard  officer 

Kidder  Newspapers,  shows  the  j  i  i.  i  j.  xi. 

Navy’s  Meritorious  Public  Service  .  former  publisher  of  the 

Citation  which  she  received  re-  Mosvnee  (Wis.)  Times  and 
cently  in  recognition  of  stories  Marathon  Community  Press 
helping  Navy  projects  and  her  named  field  representative  of 
volunteer  service  at  the  Naval  the  American  Cancer  Society  in 
Hospital.  Wisconsin. 

*  *  a 

Richard  Israel,  CBS-tv  press  John  L.  Dougherty — from 
information  department  and  for-  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

mer  copy  editor  of  the  San  Times-Union,  to  an  assistant 
Frarwisco  {Cahp  aironwle-  managing  editor;  Herbert  G. 
to  publicity  staff  of  Rogers  and  j^ckson  Jr.,  assistant  city  edi- 
Cowan,  Los  Angeles.  ^  pHitnr;  William  U. 


Fairchild’s  Directory  Division  has 
just  brought  out  the  Fall  1962  edi¬ 
tion  of  WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY’s 
“Ready-to-Wear”  Directory.  In  it 
buyers  will  find  listings  of  7.035 
sources  of  merchandise  in  the  wom¬ 
en’s  ready-to-wear  field. 


Howard  S.  Rains.  Fairchild’s  New 
England  news  director,  will  be  one 
of  the  recipients  of  the  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  awards  on  the  25th  anniver- 
sar>'  of  the  founding  of  the  College 
of  Business  Administration.  The 
awards  to  four  retailers  and  Mr. 
Rains  are  in  recognition  of  contri¬ 
butions  to  retailing  in  New  England 
and  they  are  being  given  at  a  series 
of  lectures  held  during  the  1%2- 
1%3  academic  year.  Mr.  Rains’ 
award  will  be  presented  on  April 
4th. 


Lou  Schwartz  —  from  copy 
editor  to  feature  editor  of  News- 
day,  Garden  City,  Long  Island, 
succeeding  Robert  E.  Rhodes, 
now  chief  of  Newsday’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau. 


Lionel  Van  Deeri.in,  city 
editor  Sore  Dtcflfo  (Cal.)  Journal 
when  it  suspended  publication 
in  1950,  and  more  recently  a 
television  newscaster  —  elected 
to  Congress  in  the  new  37th  Cal¬ 
ifornia  District  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  & 

PUBLISHINQ  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Rapid  •  Conffdaotlal  •  HaHoswMt 

All  Inquiries  acknowledged  and  given 
personalized.  professional  service 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 

29  East  Madison  Bldi.  Financial  6-8700 
Chicaio  2,  Illinois 


James  Greenblat  has  been  appointed 
by  Fairchild  to  represent  its  papers 
in  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Can¬ 
ada.  Mr.  Greenblatt  also  is  associ¬ 
ated  wdth  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix. 


Bill  Homer  —  to  reporter, 
City  News  Service  in  city  hall, 
Van  Nuys,  Calif. 


Joseph  Zobin,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade  and  Times — to  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 


flfbJfsfccrs  eP 

D«ity  N*ws  Record,  Wom*n*i  W«ar  Daily. 
Noma  Fumishinqi  Daity,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Nawt.  Drug  Nawi  Waakly, 
Man's  Wmf  Etactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


mention 


Doi’GLAS  P.  Starr  —  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Miami  bureau  to  be 
Capitol  Bureau  chief  for  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  Tallahassee.  He 
is  a  native  of  New  Orleans  and 
graduate  of  Louisiana  State 
University’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

*  «  * 

Del  Usselman,  formerly  with 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  and  before  that  with 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal — 
named  circulation  manager  of 
I  the  McMinnville  (Ore.)  News- 
Register. 

*  «  * 

Ted  Diekman,  with  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee  for  nine 
years — to  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  as  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  replaces  Bob 
Christenson,  who  resigned  to 
join  Halker  Advertising  Agency, 
Eugene.  JiM  HOFFER,  ad  sales¬ 
man  with  the  Register-Guard 
since  1954 — promoted  to  retail 
sales  manager. 

«  *  « 

Archie  Shamblin,  former  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Hayward  (Calif.) 
Review  —  to  the  McMinnville 
(Ore.)  News-Register  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  replaces  Bill 
Bladine,  who  has  returned  to 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

r 

Real  Estate  Editors 
To  Install  Offieers 

Chicago 

New  officers  of  the  National 
As.sociation  of  Real  Estate  Edi¬ 
tors  will  be  installed  here  Dec. 
14  at  a  meeting  in  McCormick 
Place. 

E.  D.  Alexander,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Frederic  Sherman,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  as  president. 
Other  officers  are:  Vicepresident, 
^  '  Oscar  Teller,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer;  treasurer,  John  B. 
Willmann,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post.  Jim  Chandler,  Cleveland 
(0.)  Press,  continues  as 
secretary. 

• 

Fairchild  Papers’ 
Librarian  Retires 

Miss  Leonore  Tully,  chief  li¬ 
brarian  for  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  has  retired.  She  has 
been  with  the  firm  for  20  years. 
She  will  move  to  her  horse  farm 
in  Somerset,  Virginia. 

Succeeding  her  will  be  Miss 
[  Elizabeth  Loughlin,  who  has 

I  been  a  staff  member  of  Fair¬ 
ly  child  Publications  for  18  years. 

^  During  that  time  she  worked 

I  with  Miss  Tully  as  supervisor 

I  of  the  reader’s  department. 
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GOLDEN  CROSS  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  Efpoila  is  presented  by 
Stephanos  G.  Rocanas,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  of  Greece,  to  Gladys  Erickson 
of  the  Chicago's  American  for  her 
stories  which  helped  Greek- Amer¬ 
ican  relations. 

Ferdinand  Mendenhall  — 
publisher  of  the  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News  and  Greensheet — 
selected  as  “Man  of  the  Year’’ 
in  San  Fernando. 

a  *  e 

Job  Muroney,  formerly  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  —  to  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram  copy  desk. 

*  *  * 

Don  Cantrell,  assistant  city 
editor,  Santo  Ana  (Calif.)  Regi¬ 
ster  and  Beverly  Webb,  of  the 
Register  editorial  staff  —  mar¬ 
ried. 

•  *  ♦ 

Marlyn  Aycock,  Frankfurt, 
Germany,  bureau.  United  Press 
International  —  to  reporter, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Jour¬ 

nal.  Elmer  Hall,  city  staff. 
Courier- Journal  —  to  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  Courier-Journal 
and  the  Louisville  Times. 

*  *  * 

Rich  Martin  —  from  sports 
editor  to  feature  editor  of 
Orange  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 

Succeeded  on  sports  desk  by  JiM 
Barnett,  formerly  of  the  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Register.  Phil 
Weiner  —  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  News,  from  assi.stant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Fullerton 
(Calif.)  News-Tribune. 

*  *  « 

Charles  Menees — from  Sun¬ 
day  department,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  McDonnell  Air¬ 
craft  Corp. 

*  *  * 

William  R.  Barrett,  UPI 
business  representative  in  Balti¬ 
more  since  March,  1961  —  ap¬ 
pointed  regional  executive.  He 
is  a  former  Beckley,  W.  Va. 
newspaper  reporter  and  sports 
editor. 
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Novelist  Now  Writes 
San  Francisco  Column 

San  Francisco 
Merla  Zellerbach  is  now 
chronicling  San  Francisco’s  way 
of  life  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle’s  new  thrice-weekly 
column,  “My  Fair  City.” 

The  author  of  the  novel,  “Love 
in  a  Dark  House,”  points  up  the 
local  scene  and  politely  pricks 
balloons  involving  social  smug¬ 
ness  and  parasites.  The  column 
runs  opposite  the  editorial  page. 

Mrs.  Zellerbach’s  background 
includes  contributions  to  This 
Week  and  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  research  in  psychiatry, 
hallucination-producing  drugs 
and  mental  hospitals.  She  has 
been  a  social  worker  and  a 
contributing  editor  to  Menu 
Magazine  and  San  Francisco 
Magazine. 

• 

Into  ‘Deep  Freeze’ 

Milwaukee 
Donald  H.  Pfarrer  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  staff  is  par¬ 
ticipating  in  Operation  Deep 
Freeze  1963,  the  Navy’s  annual 
expedition  to  Antarctica.  The 
28-year-old  reporter,  a  1956 
graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  Navy 
officer,  wrote  a  novel,  “Cold 
River,”  which  was  published 
last  year. 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 
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MEDALIST — Ben  M.  Poulfen  shows 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
Medal  and  Civic  Service  Award 
which  was  presented  to  him  for 
outstanding  journalism.  He  is  chief 
of  the  State  House  bureau  of  the 
Pawtucket  Times  and  is  also  cor¬ 
respondent  for  several  other  New 
England  dailies. 

Wallace  B.  Eakin,  reporter 
for  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald  for  six  months — to 
the  Hood  River  (Ore.)  News  as 
editor  and  assistant  publisher. 
He  is  the  son  of  Wallace  C. 
Eakin,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Democrat-Herald. 

*  «  * 

Goldia  Elfering — to  the  news 
staff  of  the  Vale  (Ore.)  Mal¬ 
heur  Enterprise. 


Obituary 


James  W.  Gantz,  72,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record;  Nov.  29.  He 
came  to  Philadelphia  more  than 
50  years  afto  as  a  boxing  and 
baseball  writer  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press,  moving  up  to 
sports  editor  Ijefore  the  paper 
was  sold  to  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  He  went  to  the 
Philadelphia  \orth  American 
until  that  paper  was  sold  to  the 
Ledger,  became  sports  editor  of 
the  Le<lger  then  came  to  the 
Record  in  the  middle-Thirties. 
At  his  retirement  seven  years 
ago  he  was  news  editor  of  radio 
station  A'l’ir,  Philadelphia. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

E.  Donald  Record,  67,  for 
some  40  years  a  staff  member 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  the  last  15 
as  financial  editor;  Dec.  1.  He 
started  his  cai’eer  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant  in  1917. 

*  *  * 

Edward  W.  Chew,  36,  city 
editor  and  church  news  editor 
of  the  San  Leandro  (Calif.) 
Morning  News;  former  news 
editor  of  the  Chinese  Press,  San 
Francisco;  Nov.  22. 


MR.  PUBLISHER 

You  are  SPECIAL— 
BECAUSE 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
name;  for  invasion  of  Privacy,  Piracy, 
Plogiorism  or  Violotion  of  Copyright. 


Thwe  SPECIAL  HAZARDS  ora^^iiettu 
iect  of  SPECIAL  EXCESS  INSURAj^E,; 
pMve  b«ilt  to  protect  PoUU 
Mibai  rotting  lott.  ^ 

^  Utod  Notion-w)<lo;  ol... 
^totiifoctory  and  quite'  in« 


Write  for  details  and  rates. 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

New  York.  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 
107  William  175  W  100  Bush 
St  Jackson  St. 


Percy  B.  Ruhe,  81 ; 
Allentown  Editor 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Percy  B.  Ruhe,  81,  editor  of 
the  Morning  Call  here  for  50 
years  and  editor  emeritus  since 
1960,  died  Nov.  28. 

He  spent  61  years  on  the 
paper,  becoming  editor  in  1910. 
• 

Samuel  M.  Gardenhire,  73,  a 
retired  newspaperman  who  once 
worked  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle, 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph, 
New  York  Evening  Journal  and 
New  York  American;  Nov.  25. 

*  *  * 

William  S.  Worst,  71,  once 
editor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph;  Nov.  24.  He  retired 
as  a  copyreader  with  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Evening  News  eight  years 
ago. 

*  *  * 

John  E.  Bierck,  70,  a  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  newsman 
since  1937;  Nov.  25.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  society  staff 
since  1954.  Before  that  he  w'as 
exchange  editor.  In  his  career, 
Mr.  Bierck  also  worked  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  and  Brooklyn 
Times-Union. 

«  «  ♦ 

Carl  G.  Goelz,  62,  copy 
reader  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  and  former  picture  edi¬ 
tor;  Nov.  21.  A  member  of  the 
News  staff  for  28  years.  He 
came  from  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
News-Bee  and  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Post. 

Tho.mas  Weinning,  theater 
critic  of  Newsweek  magazine 
and  recently  elected  president 
of  the  New  York  Drama  Critics 
Circle;  Dec.  1.  He  became  stage 
and  screen  editor  of  Newsweek 
in  1936  and  theater  editor  in 
1955.  Among  the  survivors  is 
his  widow,  the  former  Joan 
Sandefer  Walker,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Stanley  Walker,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 


Sheppard  Butlex,  79,  retired 
managing  editor  of  Redbook 
Mag;azine;  Nov.  26.  Early  in  his 
career  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  and 
served  as  their  drama  critic 
from  1921  to  1924.  Mr.  Butler 
later  was  executive  editor  of 
Liberty  magazine.  At  his  death 
he  was  writing  a  biography  of 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  former 
vicepresident,  secretary  and 
board  chairman  of  the  Tribune 
and  a  founder  of  both  Liberty 
magazine  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

O  0  o 

M.  Jay  Racusin,  70,  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une  and  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  for  44  years;  Nov.  28.  He 
started  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public 
Ledger  and  served  several  years 
as  day  city  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press  and  Philadelphia 
North  American.  Mr.  Racusin 
joined  the  Tribune  in  1918  and 
soon  established  an  outstanding 
reputation  as  a  crime  reporter. 

o  o  o 

Gunnar  Anderson,  72,  a 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  newspaper¬ 
man  for  58  years;  Nov.  27.  He 
joined  the  Jamestown  Evening 
Journal  at  the  age  of  14,  seiwing 
as  a  reporter  and  copyreader 
with  the  Journal  then  with  the 
merged  Jamestown  Post-Jour¬ 
nal. 

0  0  0 

Marguerite  Gleeson,  68,  for 
more  than  40  years  with  Oregon 
newspapers,  including  the  Bend 
Bulletin,  Corvallis  Gazette- 
Times,  Oregon  Statesman,  and 
at  the  time  of  her  death  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Salem  Capital 
Journal;  recently.  She  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  H.  Ball,  64,  assist¬ 
ant  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers;  Nov.  29.  He  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Daily 
News  and  the  Daily  Republican 
in  1918,  and  for  more  than  25 
years  served  in  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

o  o  o 

Henry  La  Cossitt,  61,  former 
writer,  editor  and  radio  com¬ 
mentator;  Dec.  1.  An  editor  of 
Colliers  magazine  from  1944  to 
1946,  he  was,  at  his  death,  in 
the  government  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  in  Washington.  Early  in 
his  career  he  worked  for  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Post,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Journal  and 
Cleveland  (Ohio.)  Plain  Dealer. 

0  0  0 

Thomas  D.  Peters,  66, 
Princeton  graduate.  World  War 
I  veteran,  legislative  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  old  Brooklyn  Stand¬ 
ard  Union  and  Brooklyn  Eagle; 
Nov.  27. 

EDITOR  SC  PUB 


Abl  of  BNF  Dies 
Of  Heart  Attack 

Henry  E.  Abt,  58,  president 
of  Brand  Names  Foundation, 
Inc.,  since  1945,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Nov.  29  while  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  in  Minneapolis. 

From  1939  to  1945,  Mr.  Abt 
headed  the  group  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  associated  with 
John  Price  Jones  Corp.,  and 
from  1934  to  1936  serv’ed  as 
economic  advisor  on  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Code  to  the  National  Re¬ 
construction  Administration. 
From  1931  to  1933  Mr.  Abt  was 
president  of  Abt  and  Associates, 
account  executive  at  United  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Rothschild 
Brothers  Department  Store, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

• 

James  T.  Aubrey  Sr., 
Agency  Founder,  Dies 

Chicago 

James  T.  Aubrey  Sr.,  74, 
founder  and  senior  consultant  of 
Aubrey  Finley,  Marley  &  Hodg¬ 
son  advertising  agency,  died 
Nov.  27. 

Three  of  Mr.  Aubrey’s  four 
sons  are  well  known  in  adver¬ 
tising  circles:  James  T.  Jr., 
president  of  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  Television  Net¬ 
work  division;  Stever,  a  vice- 
president  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company;  and  David  an  adver¬ 
tising  account  executive.  A 
fourth  son,  George,  is  a  Colo¬ 
rado  oil  operator. 

• 

W.  W.  Vosburgh  Jr., 
Waterbury  Editor 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

William  W.  Vosburgh  Jr.,  62, 
editorial  director  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
the  Waterbury  American,  died 
here  Dec.  2. 

He  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Republican  as  a  reporter 
in  1924  following  his  graduation 
from  Yale,  later  became  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Republican  magazine. 

In  1933  he  was  named  editor 
of  the  Republican,  a  post  he 
held  until  1949  when  he  was 
named  editorial  director  of  both 
papers. 

• 

Circulator  Dies 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Fred  (Bud)  Hansen,  43,  cir¬ 
culation  director  for  the  Santa 
Ana  Register,  died  Nov.  16.  He 
began  a  31-year  career  with  the 
Register  as  a  carrier  when  he 
was  12.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion. 
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WHAT  MAKES 
BURGESS  MATS 
STAND  OUT? 


Continuous  Research  &  Development 
plays  a  big  part!  That’s  why  Burgess 
maintains  a  new,  modern  laboratory 
devoted  exclusively  to  research.  Here 
skilled  chemists  and  chemical  engi¬ 
neers  search  unceasingly  for  new  and 
better  ways  to  produce  mats.  A  recent 
development  by  this  laboratory  in¬ 
creased  the  compressibility  of  the 
Burgess  newspaper  mats  by  25%  or 
more. 

But  that’s  not  all!  Every  Burgess  Mat 
also  reflects  the  benefits  of  the  most 
modern  production  facilities  and  proc¬ 
esses  . . .  adherence  to  a  rigid  quality 
control  program  .  .  .  know-how  gained 
in  35  years  of  specialized  manufactur¬ 
ing  experience. 

SEE  FOR  YOURSELF!  Order  Burgess 
Mats  next  time— compare  them  with 
other  mats.  You’ll  see  that  Burgess 
Mats  do  stand  out. 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  News¬ 
paper,  Commercial  and  Supreme  Tone-Tex  Mats. 
Canadian  Representative:  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  2575  Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt,  Ontario. 


CIRCULATION 

Sales-Building  Ideas 
In  European  Papers 

By  Oscar  F.  Ga^xilovich 


(The  writer’s  hobby  is  scanning 
foreign  periodicals.  This  is  his 
second  report  in  a  few  years  on 
circulation  -  building  novelties 
that  he  has  noticed.  Mr.  Gav¬ 
rilovich  lives  in  Hollywood, 
Calif.) 

*  *  * 

Are  you  searching  for  new 
w'ays  to  promote  circulation? 
Again  I  invite  your  attention  to 
the  vast  reservoir  of  devices 
which  have  been  successfully 
tested  by  overseas  periodicals, 
many  of  w'hich,  I  believe,  might 
be  readily  adapted  to  American 
use. 

Some  of  those  ideas  are: 

A  GAME  FROM  PARIS  — 
The  clear  purpose  of  this  con¬ 
test  is  to  induce  readers  to  scru¬ 
tinize  most  attentively  the  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  of  the  magazine 
or  newspaper,  and  to  preserve 
copies  and  answering  coupons 
for  the  duration  of  the  game, 
for  the  potential  reward  of  sub¬ 
stantial  cash  or  merchandise 
prizes.  The  game  could  be  played 
daily,  weekly,  or  for  a  much 
longer  period  of  time,  if  desired. 

Concealed  in  Ads 

It  comprises  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions,  the  answers  to  which  are 
ingeniously  concealed  in  the 
periodical’s  advertisement  sec¬ 
tion.  Entrants  are  given  only 
the  helpful  hint  as  to  which  page 
they  should  study  for  each  an¬ 
swer.  Here  are  a  few  typical 
questions,  their  pagre  clues,  and 
the  correct  answers: 

(1)  Question:  “WTiat  do  you 
call  that  point  in  the  skies  di¬ 
rectly  over  your  head?”  (See 
pages  9  and  10) 

Answer:  On  page  9,  there  is 
a  large  department  store’s  ad 
featuring  a  special  sale  of 
“Zenith”  radios  and  television 
sets.  Naturally,  the  shrewd  con¬ 
testant  will  seize  upon  the  word, 
“Zenith,”  as  the  proper  answer. 

(2)  Question:  “Transposition 
of  a  single  letter  in  a  short  word 
will  change  what  well  known 
city  into  a  medication  small  as  a 
white  bean?”  (See  page  11  and 
12) 

Answer:  A  travel  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  offices  are  located  in 
Beverly  Hills  has  inserted  an 
alluring  description  of  a  round- 
the-world  cruise.  The  one-letter 
substitution  is  made  in  the  word, 
‘‘Hills’’  which  is  to  be  changed 
to  Pills.” 


(3)  Question:  “Where  among 
‘Business  Opportunities’  do  you 
find  an  ad  obviously  planted  as 
a  joke?”  (See  Page  22) 

Answer:  On  page  22  there  is 
an  ad  which  reads:  “Discount 
record  shop  for  sale.  Doing 
annually  $150,000.  Specialty: 
Broken  Records.” 

Every  correct  answer  wins 
a  number  of  points,  with  the 
more  difficult  one  to  locate 
naturally  awarding  the  most 
points.  At  intervals  fixed  by  the 
contest  rules,  w^hich  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  both  publisher  and  the 
advertiser  involved,  contestants 
submit  their  entry  blanks,  and 
highest  total  scores  decide  the 
top  winners. 

*  ♦  « 

PATRIOTISM  —  A  Yugoslav 
newspaper  tries  to  build  up  its 
subscription  list  by  offering  both 
money  prizes  and  “citations  for 
patriotism”  to  readers  of  its 
pages.  On  Sundays  or  national 
holidays  when  people  are  not 
working,  but  more  likely  home 
reading  a  newspaper,  this  Red 
journal  sends  teams  of  reporters 
and  press  photographers  to 
varying,  previously  announced 
sections  of  their  circulation  area. 
The  paper,  in  naming  each  week 
the  district  its  representatives 
will  visit,  states  that  a  prize 
will  be  given  to  each  person 
found  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
paper  in  his  possession,  either 
as  a  steady  subscriber,  or  a  pur¬ 
chaser  perhaps  only  on  the  day 
of  the  visit. 

Procedure  used  to  select  these 
lucky  ones  is  as  follows:  On 
entering  the  district  chosen,  the 
reporters  go  first  to  the  local 
Commune  Council  or  Police 
Precinct,  where  they  draw  a  list 
of  names  and  addres.ses  from 
the  official  Register  of  Residents. 
This  drawing  is  held  under 
strict  supervision,  so  that  no  re¬ 
porter  may  chose  of  his  own  free 
will  a  prospective  winner.  List 
in  hand,  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  progress  in  order  to  the 
addresses  supplied.  If  no  one  is 
home,  the  name  is  stricken  from 
the  list,  and  the  interviewers  go 
on  to  the  next  address. 

Sad  Loser 

Here,  if  the  person  should 
not  be  holding  a  copy  of  the 
paper,  the  reporter  sadly  pro¬ 
claims  him  a  loser,  and,  as  such, 
the  camerman  takes  his  picture. 


The  chagrined  non-winner  is 
strongly  urged  to  become  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  because  his  street  will 
soon  receive  a  repeat  visit.  But 
all  the  persons  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  paper  at  hand  are 
given  a  sealed  envelope  which 
holds  both  a  cash  reward  and  a 
citation  as  “a  true  patriot.” 
Each  of  them  is  photographed, 
along  with  as  many  neighbors 
as  the  cameraman  can  assemble, 
to  give  the  effect  of  a  gala  cele¬ 
bration.  This  process  keeps  up 
until  all  day’s  envelopes  have 
been  awarded  to  happy  winners. 

On  the  following  Sunday  these 
photos  appear  in  the  paper — in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  unhappy 
losers  —  to  egg  them  on,  natu¬ 
rally,  to  reform  and  become  sub¬ 
scribers.  There  is  printed  an 
honor  roll  of  the  “patriots’  ” 
names,  and  the  accompanying 
story  states  which  district  has 
been  chosen  for  the  next  visits, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  days 
intervening  will  see  a  mad 
scramble  to  get  upon  the  sub¬ 
scription  lists. 

n  *  If 

HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU 
KNOW  ABOUT  CARS?  How 
many  different  makes  of  motor¬ 
cars  can  you  recognize,  either  of 
U.S.  or  foreign  manufacture? 
What  are  the  respective  retail 
costs,  or  their  average  gas  con¬ 
sumption  per  mile?  How  much 
is  the  import  tax  on  foreign  cars, 
and  which  foreign  makes  are 
most  popular  in  the  United 
States? 

These  and  other  related  ques¬ 
tions  have  become  the  basis  for 
an  enormously  popular  contest 
begrun  by  a  West  German  maga¬ 
zine.  In  successive  issues  it  has 
run  pictures  of  a  myriad  models 
—  German,  American,  British, 
French,  Italian,  etc.,  so  photo¬ 
graphed  that  the  identifying 
marks  of  their  manufacturer 
are  concealed.  The  contest  en¬ 
trants  are  first  required  to  cor¬ 
rectly  name  the  make,  and  then 
to  answer  questions  about  the 
car’s  prices  and  performance 
which  become  progressively 
more  technical  and  difficult. 
Handsome  prizes  are  at  stake, 
and  competition  for  them  is 
more  and  more  keen.  The  right 
answers  as  to  make  of  car  may 
be  relatively  simple,  but  some 
answers  will  be  awarded  points 
for  even  “most  nearly  accurate 
estimates,”  by  a  select  panel  of 
automotive  engineers. 

*  * 

“YOUR  DESTINY  IS  IN 
YOUR  HAND.”  This  is  the  title 
of  a  feature  series  which  is  win¬ 
ning  increased  readers,  for  a 
major  Swiss  periodical.  It,  as 
may  be  guessed  from  the  title, 
is  a  series  dealing  with  the  age- 
old  practice  of  palm  reading — 
the  art  known  as  “Chirology,” 
which  many  persons  today  have 
come  to  regard  as  worthy  of  the 


same  serious  study  as  they  give 
to  their  horoscopes. 

The  opening  article  in  the 
series  devoted  six  full  pages  to 
full-scale  drawings  of  seven 
right  and  left  hands  of  different 
persons,  with  detailed  analy.sis 
of  w^hat  the  crisscross  lines  and 
marking  showed  in  each  hand 
depicted.  There  then  followed  a 
scholarly  history  of  this  art, 
thought  to  have  been  originated 
by  the  Hindus,  and  deeply 
studied  by  many  early  scien¬ 
tists  of  other  nations. 

Announcements  have  been 
made  of  the  forthcoming  further 
chapters  on  Chirology,  under 
such  headings:  “Are  You  A 
Fickle  Person?”,  “Can  You  Ad¬ 
just  To  Married  Life?”,  “Are 
You  In  The  Right  Business  Or 
Profession?”. 

The  announcement  winds  up 
with  the  pronouncement:  “The 
mirror  in  your  hand  will  help 
you  to  recognize  yourself.”  The 
scientific  approach  of  the  series’ 
authors  has  provoked  wide 
reader  acceptance,  as  is  attested 
by  the  volume  of  mail  to  the 
editors. 

*  «  * 

PLAQUE  WINNER 

Out  of  23  entries  in  the  first 
year’s  competition,  Mrs.  Jose¬ 
phine  E.  Orsell  of  the  Hollywood 
(Fla.)  Sun-Tattler  has  been  de¬ 
clared  the  winner  of  the  News- 
paperboy  Day  promotion  contest 
in  the  Southern  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

SCMA  President  Joseph 
Yauch,  St.  Petersburg  Times  & 
Independent,  said  Mrs.  Orsell 
would  receive  a  plaque  at  the 
group’s  spring  meeting  at  Biloxi. 

Certificates  will  be  given  to 
the  following:  Thomas  W. 
Townsend,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News;  Eugene  Stockton  and 
Charles  H.  Mains,  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union;  Arthur 
Smith,  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times; 
Edward  E.  Mullis,  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer;  and 
Herschel  L.  Wilee,  Clarksville 
(Tenn.)  Leaf-Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

RFE  ASSIGNMENT 

Theodore  C.  Streibert,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Radio  Free  Europe 
Fund,  (Crusade  for  Freedom) 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Jack  Estes  as  Area  Executive 
for  the  1963  Newspaper  Car¬ 
riers’  campaign  for  Radio  Free 
Europe. 

Mr.  Estes,  who  will  be  work¬ 
ing  with  more  than  20,000  news- 
paperboys  in  four  southwestern 
states,  is  a  former  secretaiy- 
manager  for  the  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  1959,  he  participated  in 
a  study  of  Radio  Free  Europe’s 
facilities  in  Germany  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  For  25  years,  Mr.  Estes 
served  as  circulation  manager 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
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To  blast  a  boulder...or  shake  a  cold, 
start  with  a  Texaco  Petrochemical 


well  as  the  raw  material  for  fertilizers,  textiles, 
detergents,  paints,  insecticides,  rubber,  and 
many  other  products.  And  the  common  denom¬ 
inator  in  all  of  these  is  Texaco  quality.  For 
at  Texaco,  quality  is  a  persistent  point  of  view. 


Toluene,  for  example.  It’s  the  basic  material  for 
TNT.  It  is  also  the  basic  building  block  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  chemical  compounds  whose  end 
products  range  from  cold  remedies  to  plastics. 
Texaco  Petrochemistry  produces  toluene,  as 
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INTERTYPE 


It’s  the 
"UP  TIME”  in 
Photocomposition 
that  Makes  the 
DIFFERENCE 


Fotosetter  users  in  all  branches  of  the  graphic  arts  prosper  and  grow 
with  Fotosetters  because  they  get  constant  production  from  them.  ’’Up 
time,”  the  real  measure  of  performance  in  any  equipment,  is  high 
because  Fotosetters  are  simple,  easy  to  understand,  easy  to  operate, 
easy  to  maintain.  ■  Fotosetters  produce  composition  of  unequalled  quality, 
yet  they  cost  less  than  other  full  range  phototypesetting  machines.  ■ 
Put  your  production  on  an  ”up  time”  basis  now . . .  with  Fotosetter. 

Intertype  Company  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

A  Division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
Fotosetter  is  a  registered  trademark 


IT'S  ALL  NEW  for  the  Norfolk 
(Nebraska)  Daily  News  —  this 
plant,  under  construction,  will 
have  23,800  square  feet  of  space 
on  a  downtown  corner  that  meas¬ 
ures  132  X  162  feet.  Unitubular 
press  and  auxiliary  equipment, 
with  color  facilities,  have  been 
ordered  and  the  total  investment 
for  the  16,500-circulation  daily 
will  run  above  $500,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jerry  Huse,  publisher.  A 
weekly  shopper  and  Livestock  Mar¬ 
ket  Digest  of  40,000  circulation 
will  also  be  produced  in  the  plant. 

New  Folders  Make 
Possible  8-Unit 
Offset  Operation 

An  increased  capability,  made 
possible  by  the  development  of 
higher  capacity  folders,  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  Color  King  off¬ 
set  press  manufactured  by 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment, 
a  Division  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Coiqjoration. 

E.  P.  Tracht,  marketing  man¬ 
ager,  .said  up  to  eight  units  can 
now  be  arranged  for  one  opera¬ 
tional  set-up. 

Up  to  four  press  units  may  be 
arranged  on  either  side  of  the 
folder,  or  the  press  units  may 
be  set  side  by  side,  four  in  a 
line,  with  the  folder  at  the  end. 
A  single  perfecting  unit  prints 
both  sides  of  the  web  simultane¬ 
ously  since  the  unit  is  equipped 
with  two  printing  systems,  each 
"  itli  its  owTi  ink  and  water  foun¬ 
tains,  distribution  rollers,  plate 
and  blanket  cylinders. 

For  newspapers,  an  eight  per¬ 
fecting  unit  in.stallation  can  pro¬ 
duce  .‘12  standard  page  news- 
pa))ers,  or  64  tabloid-size  papers, 
or  make  possible  the  production 
of  newspapers  and  color  inserts 
in  one  pre.ss  run. 

•Also  new  is  a  staggered  roll 
stand  which  permits  mill  rolls 
to  be  “stacked”  one  above  the 
other  at  a  45  degree  angle. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 
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Detroit  Firm  Eyes 
Preprint  Business 

Detroit 

An  expansion  plan  which 
includes  entry  into  the  field  of 
color  rotogravure  preprinted 
newspaper  inserts  is  announced 
by  the  Detroit  Gravure  Corp. 

The  firm,  which  has  been 
located  in  the  heart  of  down¬ 
town  Detroit  for  over  40  years, 
has  renovated  its  five-story 
plant. 

Executive  vicepresident  Frank 
J.  Cumberland  said  full  plans 
for  the  venture  into  the  pre¬ 
printed  field  will  be  rev'ealed 
early  in  1963. 

Detroit  Gravu’^e  production 
includes  the  Ford  Times  maga¬ 
zine;  Sunday  supplements  of  the 
Detroit  News,  mail  order  cata¬ 
logs  and  automotive  direct-mail 
and  announcement  brochures 
and  specialty  cylinders  for  the 
trade.  The  company  also  does 
photoengraving  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 


Perry  to  Install 
RCA  Tape  System 
In  norida  Plant 

Perry  Publications  Inc.  has 
signed  a  contract  with  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  for  the 
use  of  RCA’s  301  electronic  data 
processing  computer  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  justified  tape  for 
linecasting  machines. 

The  in.stallation  will  be  made 
early  in  1963  at  the  Palm  Beach- 
(Fla.)  Post-Times  plant.  John 
H.  Perry  Jr.,  president  of  the 
publishing  company,  said  the 
system  is  expected  to  save  up 
to  40%  in  the  cost  of  processing 
text  matter.  The  computer  takes 
ordinary  punched  tape  and  adds 
the  information  needed  for  justi¬ 
fication,  word  breaks,  etc.  in  a 
split-second. 

Mr.  Perry,  whose  plant  at 


FAMILY  AT  WORK — Members  of  the  Thomas  Crowley  family  recently 
found  themselves  working  side  by  side  in  the  press  room  of  the  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star  for  the  first  time  since  they  entered  the  trade.  Bryan  and 
Thomas  Jr.,  at  loft,  are  seen  with  their  father,  Thomas  Crowley  Sr., 
who  is  pressroom  superintendent.  The  younger  men  went  to  the  Star 
from  the  Detroit  News  and  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

for  December  8,  1962  _ 


Ocala,  Fla.  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  for  years  with  new 
processes  of  printing,  said  he 
can  visualize  a  composing  room 
where  a  page  will  be  assembled 
automatically,  starting  with 
typewritten  copy. 

Photon  and  IBM  systems  also 
are  being  used  in  computerized 
tape  operations  on  newspapers. 

The  computer  system  has  been 
in  the  formation  stage  at  the 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times  for  the 
last  year  and  the  agreement 
signed  makes  the  RCA  computer 
a  standard  piece  of  equipment 
on  the  paper  following  its  satis¬ 
factory  trial  run. 

Program  for  ()lh€-rs 

Included  in  the  agreement  is 
a  provision  through  which  Perry 
Publications  Inc.,  permits  RCA 
full  and  free  use  of  all  diction¬ 
aries  and  proprrams  the  Perry 
organization  has  developed  to  do 
production  work.  In  thus  making 
the  dictionaries  and  programs 
available  to  other  newspaper 
users  of  RCA  electronic  Data 
Processing  Equipment,  Perry 
Publications  also  is  granted  full 
and  free  use  of  any  dictionaries 
or  programs  they,  in  turn,  might 
develop.  The  provision  applies 
only  to  the  preparation  of  text 
matter  composition. 

Under  the  Perry  Electronic 
Composition  System,  unjustified 
tape  is  prepared  by  perforator 
operators  on  .standard  multi-face 
or  other  types  of  punching 
machines.  It  in  turn  is  fed  into 
one  phase  of  the  peripheral 
equipment,  from  there  it  is  fed 
electronically  to  the  301  data 
processing  unit  which  hyphen¬ 
ates  and  justifies  the  lines,  and 
finally  into  the  last  phase  of  the 
peripheral  equipment  where  the 
fini.shed,  justified  tape  is  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Perry  System 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

duced.  All  this  is  done  at  micro¬ 
second  speed. 

At  present,  using  the  conven¬ 
tional  perforating  system,  aver¬ 
age  minimiun  per  hour  produc¬ 
tion  is  375  lines  per  operator. 
Under  the  computer  system,  the 
raw  tape  can  be  produced  much 
faster.  The  average  increase  in 
tests  conducted  to  date  is  about 
40  percent,  but  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  increases  of  as  high 
as  56  percent  have  been  achieved. 

The  On-Line  Printer  can  be 


used  for  reading  the  text  matter 
as  rapidly  as  the  processing  unit 
produces  it.  The  printer  provides 
a  “print-out”  at  the  rate  of  120 
characters  per  line  up  to  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  lines  per 
minute. 

The  Palm  Beach  Post-Times  is 
programming  10  different  type 
sizes  and  column  widths  for  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  new  system  in 
January’.  These  include: 
point  on  9.9  picas;  5‘/^  point  on 
11  picas;  6  point  on  11  picas; 
6  point  on  22.4  picas;  8  point  on 
11  picas;  8  point  on  22.4  picas; 
10  point  on  11  picas;  10  point 
on  15  picas;  10  point  on  18 
picas,  and  10  point  on  22.4  picas. 


All  of  the  type  sizes  being  pro¬ 
grammed  can  be  indented,  set 
bold  or  light  face,  and  produced 
in  any  other  manner  within  the 
capability  of  existing  typesetting 
machines. 

One  of  the  time-saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  system  involves 
indentation.  When  the  typist 
preparing  the  unjustified  tape 
desires  to  indent  an  item,  it  is 
necessary  to  punch  only  one 
code  signal.  The  indentation  then 
is  continued  uninterrupted  until 
the  code  signal  is  punched  to 
release  it  and  return  to  normal 
measure. 

The  hyphenation  program  in 
the  Perry  System  is  that  used  in 


'The  man  who  hasn’t  tried 
BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK  MATS 
is  no  better  off 
than  the  man  who  has  never  heard  of  them" 

The  acceptance  of  famous  high-(juality  Beveridge  Auto- 
Pack  mats  is  growing  daily  in  the  newspaper  field.  Stereo¬ 
typers  try  them  and  they  like  them.  They  like  them  because 
Auto-Packs  can  be  molded  with  less  pressure  than  standard 
mats  and  they  retain  maximum  space  depth. 

We  want  you  to  experience  the  tremendous  advantages 
of  using  Beveridge  Auto-Pack  one-piece  packless  mats. 
The  only  way  to  know  their  faithful  reproduction  qualities, 
their  ease  of  handling  and  economy  is  to  tiy'  them  in  your 
own  plant. 

Beveridge  welcomes  your  recjuests  for  information,  sam¬ 
ples  or  plant  demonstration  of  the  Auto-Pack  mats. 

NEW  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


THE  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  West  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana  •  Telephone;  MEIrose  5-4391 


standard  dictionaries.  The  dic¬ 
tionary  developed  for  use  under 
the  system  represents  a  conden¬ 
sation  of  some  300,000  words 
into  a  estimated  50,000  words. 

At  the  outset  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  program,  plans  were  made 
for  storing  more  than  22  million 
characters  in  the  system.  This 
later  was  reduced  to  approxi¬ 
mately  2.5  million,  which  in 
terms  of  five-unit  words  meant 
some  500,000  words.  Continued 
work  and  improvements  of  vari¬ 
ous  phases  has  resulted  in  the 
estimated  50,000  words  or  250,- 
000  characters. 

A  German-made  color  press 
which  was  installed  at  Ocala  in 
September  was  used  to  produce 
a  16-page  supplement,  “Buyer’s 
Guide  for  Christmas,”  which 
ran  in  all  15  Perry  newspapers 
in  Florida  on  Dec.  6. 

Perry  engineers  claimed  a 
better  printing  quality  than  that 
on  ordinary  magazine  presses. 
The  240,000  copies  of  the  sup¬ 
plement,  stemmed  and  stitched, 
were  printed  on  40-lb  enamel 
stock.  Pages  were  7-1/16  inches 
wide  and  10  inches  deep. 

Advertising  rates  were  $1,- 
158.82  per  color  page;  $927.05 
for  black-and-white. 

Leon  Link  Retires 
From  Cieveland  PD 

Leon  A.  Link,  production 
manager  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  since  1938, 
retired  Nov.  30  at  the  age  of  72. 
The  local  typographical  union— 
he  is  a  52-year  member — gave 
him  a  wallet  and  some  cash. 

Mr.  Link,  who,  in  1927,  organ¬ 
ized  one  of  the  first  newspaper 
mechanical  conferences  in  the 
country,  began  his  career  setting 
type  on  a  weekly  at  Forest  City, 
Iowa.  He  worked  for  the  Water¬ 
loo  Courier,  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Akron  Times  before 
going  to  the  Plain  Dealer  as 
composing  room  superintendent. 


Ludlow 
Bodoni  Bold 
Condensed 


Here  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
growing  Ludlow  Bodoni  family- 
Condensed  and  legible,  this  new 
series  is  superior  for  outstand¬ 
ing  news  and  feature  heads. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 
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Ralror  le  DrAlfintoH  Baker  began  his  appren- 

OaKer  is  rromoiea  ticeship  in  the  Roanoke  stereo- 

To  General  Foreman  type  department  in  1921. 

Homer  E.  Terry,  general  fore-  DaIiivhc 

man  of  the  stereotype  depart-  lllll■lw^  ncTUillS 
ment  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Tq  Haa  SdleS  Staff 
Times  and  the  Roanoke  World- 

News,  retired  recently.  Cecil  L.  Raymond  R.  Dittrich  has  been 
Baker,  assistant  day  foreman,  appointed  assistant  sales  man- 
succeeds  him.  Mr.  Baker  also  ager  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  it  has  been 
will  be  day  foreman.  announced  by  William  W.  Hen- 

Mr.  Terry  had  52  years  of  vicepresident  of  pr^s 

h'’e'tr  ^.eran  the 

TinkP  uRTiers  organization,  served  in  its 

^  ^  ‘  manufacturing,  engineering  and 

Claude  C.  Barber  is  now  sales  divisions  prior  to  1961, 
assistant  day  foreman  and  when  he  left  to  become  general 
George  C.  Terry  is  assistant  production  manager  of  II  Pro¬ 
night  foreman.  Robert  L.  Ste-  gresso  and  La  Prensa  in  New 
phenson  is  night  foreman.  York. 


T  l^rn  iwM-niiii  How  bulk  delivery  is  handled 

Technical  Program  ^ 

For  GrOOt  LSkOS  ^  To^^Ek^nnis  of  the  Indian¬ 

apolis  Star  and  News  is  secre- 

Mech.  Conference 

Roy  Coates,  Grand  Rapids 
Topics  of  interest  to  produc-  Press,  is  program  chairman, 
tion  supervisors  on  newspapers  ^ 

will  be  presented  at  the  Great 

Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  nraifAn  4a  PaIi# 

Conference,  according  to  the  ••  UAIlIi 

president,  Mike  Bildner,  Kala-  John  P.  Jenderson,  former 
mazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette.  Confer-  production  manager  at  the  KUi- 
ence  sessions  will  be  in  the  Civic  math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
Auditorium  adjacent  to  the  News  and  more  recently  at  the 
Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Vale  (Ore.)  Malheur  Enter- 
Mich.,  Jan.  13-15,  1963.  The  prise,  is  now  working  at  the 
Pantlind  is  headquarters.  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register. 


TYPE  METAL  ALONE 
ISN’T  WORTH  ONE  CENT 


FOR  PRODUCTION  PROTECTION 


It’s  a  fact,  type  metal  without  an  efficient 
system  for  keeping  its  ingredients  in  perfect 
balance  at  all  times  isn’t  worth  a  red  cent  in 
protecting  your  production.  On  the  other  hand 
when  your  working  supply  is  under  the  system¬ 
atic  guidance  of  the  Imperial  Plus  or  Service 
Plan  your  output  is  always  controlled,  your 
make-ready  costs  minimized.  Be  safe,  depend 
upon  Imperial. 


engineers  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •RIGGERS 

CdiimaUd.  ifioen 

55  Fourth  Stroot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
JAduon  24105 


Serving  the 

Graphic  Arts  Exclusively 
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■  I  n  U  press  speeds  up  to  48,400  im- 

Cork  Is  on  Botlom,  "Trarr  bL^ets  ,as., 

i  Tjmi  handled  with  meticu- 

nl/MlICBT  nn  I  Du  from  the  time  they 

wiiumw%  VII  iwp  I  are  taken  out  of  their  shipping 

r^M  DaWav  DnnfinA  ^  cartons.  Mr.  Carmichael  care- 

lOr  Dbllcr  MinUDK  checks  and  punches  the 

O  \  blankets  himself.  He  uses  a 

The  trend  has  been  from  jWf  gauge  for  uniform  thickness  and 

three-piece  packings  to  two-  looks  for  any  imperfections — 

piece  packings  on  fast  newspa-  ;  pin  holes,  etc. 

per  presses.  Most  pressmen  use  **  He  uses  a  leather  punch  for 

a  cork  of  thinner  gauge  as  the  punching  the  mounting  holes, 

bottom  packing  and  a  heavier  Vern  Carmichael,  left,  pressroom  “When  mounting  the  blan- 

gauge  nonfelt  blanket  on  the  foreman  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury  kets,”  he  says,  “I  pull  them  as 

top.  and  News,  puts  a  gauge  to  a  new  tight  as  I  can  to  avoid  bulges 

Vem  CaiTnichael,  press  fore-  Vulcan  blanket  before  it  goes  on  over  slots.  This  is  particularly 

man  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  press.  Hans  E.  Rosberg.  pro-  important  with  plates  made 

Mercurif  and  Sews,  does  the  duction  manager,  watches  the  f^om  No-Pak  mats,  which  have 
reverse.  He  uses  a  .083-inch  proce  ure.  relief  and  may  cause  smut- 

cork  on  the  bottom;  and  a  .062-  Equipment  and  blankets  get  ting  on  the  paper  over  the  slot 

inch  nonfelt  blanket  on  the  top.  the  severest  work-out  on  Wed-  area.  Our  Vulcan  blankets  are 
“I  find  I  get  better  results,”  nesdays.  The  Wednesday  morn-  about  as  smooth  as  anything  I 
he  says.  “It’s  a  faster  packing,  ing  paper  is  printed  on  Tuesday  have  ever  seen.  There  is  no  set- 
allowing  maximum  press  speeds,  night.  The  presses  are  started  off.” 

The  surface  is  harder,  which  is  up  again  on  Wednesday  mom-  The  same  two-piece  packing 
particularly  desirable  with  ing  about  11  a.m.  to  print  the  is  used  on  the  color  hump,  which 
plates  made  from  No-Pak  mats.  100-page  afternoon  paper.  Im-  is  particularly  hard  on  blankets. 
And  the  thick  cork  on  the  bot-  mediately  following  this,  137,-  On  the  last  unit,  the  lower  deck 
tom  gives  more  resilience,  which  000  copies  of  the  52-page  tab-  cylinder  printing  the  bottom 
makes  the  packing  stand  up  bet-  loid  Sunday  supplement  are  sheet  is  underpacked  by  about 
ter  to  .smashes.  When  we  have  printed.  Then,  practically  with-  ‘005  inch.  The  packing  is  tight- 
a  paper  wrap-around,  our  plates  out  a  stop,  follows  the  Thursday  ened  with  the  same  amount  of 
are  more  liable  to  go  than  the  morning  paper.  tension  as  other  packings.  This 

blankets.  We  get  an  average  of  “This  is  very  hard  on  the  results  in  a  somewhat  smaller 

20,000,000  impressions  from  our  blankets,”  says  Mr.  Carmichael,  circumference,  which  slows 


The  results  of  the  unusual  cork-on- 
bottom  packing  are  checked  by 
Mr.  Carmichael  and  Mr.  Rosberg. 
looking  over  a  freshly  printed 
copy  of  their  paper. 


Vandercook  Offers 
Fast  Proof  Dryer 


semi-automatic  roller  sockets .. . 

...on  the  Hoe  Colormatic*  Press  units  allow  you  to  set 
initial  roller  flat  in  a  few  seconds.  When  rollers  need  to 
be  re-set,  due  to  swelling,  etc.,  the  exact  same  flat  is 
achieved  again  by  merely  loosening  and  tightening  a 
single  screw  (socket  re-sets  to  original  flat  automatically). 
The  only  tool  needed  is  the  socket  wrench  shown  above 
...one  of  just  two  tools  needed  for  all  operational  adjust¬ 
ments  on  the  Colormatic  .  *Trademark 


A  V  m  •  CO..IISIC. 

910  East  138th  Street,  NewYork  54,  N.Y. 
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Planning 

CENTRAL  6-1333 

Pioneer  in  Color  On  Tape  Conversion 

Goes  from  Tubular  the  Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury 

,  Register,  offers  this  tip  to  save 

T|*  Q_l||||t  DrAAM  money  when  the  wire  services 

lU  U~Ullll  I  lUww  change  tape  transmission: 

“If  you  are  an  11  pica  110.6 
MoNTERHnr,  Calif,  paper,  instead  of  buying  new 
Color  will  continue  as  a  hall-  fonts  of  type,  buy  jumbo  bands 
mark  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  and,  if  you  desire,  bring  the 
Herald  in  the  transition  from  jaws  of  the  machine  in  one  point, 
tubular  to  rotary  press  produc-  although  that  is  not  necessary, 
tion,  Allen  Griffin,  editor  and  The  jumbo  bands  will  prevent 
publisher,  said.  short  lines. 

A  three-unit  Goss  Headliner  “We  wrote  to  the  ANPA  for 
Mark  I  press  with  color  attach-  one  of  its  experimental  tapes, 
ments  is  on  order  and  the  plant  borrowed  some  jumbo  bands 
is  being  enlarged.  from  one  of  the  manufacturers 

A  fourth  unit  will  be  added  of  composing  machines  and 
should  the  new  equipment  fail  everything  worked  fine.  Our  col- 
to  provide  the  color  versatility  umn  rules  are  3  point.” 
required,  Mr.  Griffin  said,  but  , 

there  is  every  indication  that  |  .  mm.  ...  ■ 

the  three  units  scheduled  to  go  |  |  nGGRIlGS  UOIIIS 
into  production  next  April,  with  v  m  ■  ■  mi  ■  * 

color  attachments,  will  meet  |Q  uGlltl'Gl  P iGllt 
present  needs. 

The  Herald’s  plant  expansion  Eleven  weekly  newspapers — 
includes  provision  for  a  press  10  in  southeastern  Wisconsin 
line  of  six  units.  The  present  and  one  in  northern  Illinois — 
plant  was  built  in  1953.  (iircula-  are  joining  a  common  printing 
tion  then  was  16,000.  Now  it  ap-  arrangement.  Their  plant,  to  be 
proaches  the  25,000-mark.  equipped  with  offset  presses,  will 

The  Herald  began  simple  color  be  at  Delavan,  Wis. 
reproduction  in  the  1920’s.  Ex-  William  Branen,  publisher  of 
periments  in  full  color  started  the  Burlington  Standard-Press 
when  the  paper  was  at  the  and  Westosha  Report,  is  presi- 
10,000  circulation  mark.  Its  first  dent  of  the  new  firm.  Southern 
full  color  reproduction  of  a  pho-  Lakes  Publishers  Inc.  He  esti- 
tographic  transparency  showing  mated  considerable  savings  in 
a  local  scene  was  printed  in  production  costs  for  the  partici- 
February,  1950.  pating  newspapers.  The  central 

An  editorial  color  cover  page  plant,  in  space  leased  from  the 
is  credited  with  the  sale  of  a  Delavan  Enterprise,  will  be  in 
24-page  fashion  edition.  operation  by  April,  he  said.  A 

•  Thatcher  press  has  been  ordered. 

Offset  in  England  ,  additwn  to  the  two  papers 

®  at  Burlington,  the  group  com- 

A  six-unit  Fairchild  Color  prises  the  Delavan  Enterprise, 
King  web  offset  press  has  been  Ea^t  Troy  News,  Elkhom  Jnde- 
ordered  for  installation  in  King  pendent,  Lake  Geneva  Regional 
&  Hutchings’  new  plant  at  News,  Sharon  Reporter,  Wal- 
Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  England,  worth  Times,  Whitewater  Regis- 
It  will  print  13  newspapers  with  ter.  Palmyra  Enterprise  and 
a  total  net  sale  of  200,000  copies  Capron  (Ill.)  Courier.  The  11 
per  week.  Hot  metal  composition  papers  have  a  combined  circula- 
will  be  used  with  pre-sensitized  tion  of  40,000.  Each  will  be 
plates.  mailed  in  its  home  postoffice. 


Low  Cost,  Labor  Saving 
REMELTING  in  Volumo 

Qglls  -ft^Teamnork/ 


Roduco  labor  Cools — Just  wheel  Nolan  Meltevator  scrap 
trucks  into  position  on  the  Meltevator,  push  a  button  and 
scrap  is  automatically  dumped  into  the  Remelter  furnace. 
A  bottom  pouring  valve  eliminates  hand  ladling. 

Increase  Repigging  Volume — Modern  thermostat  control  cuts 
repigging  time  up  to  one  half.  Automatic  loading  and  fast 
remelting  provide  a  constant  flow  of  metal  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  raw  stock. 


CAPCO  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 

INK  FOUNTAIN 

•  SAVES  TIMB  OF  PRBSSME34— NO  COSTLY 

installations 

•  CAN  BE  USED  ON  NEW  OR  OLDER  EQXnP- 
ME24T 

•  ELASTLV  OPERATED  AND  EASILY  MAIN¬ 
TAINED 


Reduce  Fixed  Costs — Precision,  long-lasting  construction 
cuts  overhead.  Modern  square  design  saves  valuable  floor 
space.  Snug-fit  hood  cuts  oxidation,  there’s  less  dross, 
cleaner  ingots. 

Special  installations  are  available  to  meet  individual  remelting 
problems.  Write  today  for  complete  information  on  Nolan 
Remelters  and  Mellevators,  or  ask  our  representative  to  moke  a 
personal  call.  No  cost  or  obligation. 


Installation  on  late 
model  Goss  Headliner 


%  Installation  on  Du¬ 
plex 


Let  ns  tell  you  about  the  many  other  features! 

CAPITAL  TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  GO.,  Inc. 

SOOO  CALVERT  RD.  COLLEGE  PARK,  MD.  t64-7A77 
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2  Dailies  Together 
In  Offset  Operation 

Willows,  Calif. 

Central  Valley  Publishers 
Inc.,  a  separate  corporation,  has 
been  formed  in  the  move  of  the 
Red  Bluff  Daily  News  and  the 
Willows  Daily  Journal  to  pro¬ 
vide  offset  printing  facilities. 

Marion  Walker,  News  editor 
and  publisher,  is  president  with 
Edwin  F.  Davis,  Journal,  vice- 
president.  G.  C.  Manning,  Red 
Bluff  real  estate  owner,  is  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  They  also  are 
CVPI’s  directors. 

A  building  in  Coming,  mid¬ 
way  between  Willows  and  Red 
Bluff,  has  been  remodeled  and  a 
three-unit  Goss  Suburban  press 
installed. 


The  corporation  will  handle 
all  aspects  of  photographing  the 
full-page  pasteups,  plate-mak¬ 
ing  and  printing.  Composition 
and  pasteup  operations  will  be 
completed  in  the  separate  news¬ 
paper  plants,  which  serve  ad¬ 
jacent  counties. 

CVPI  also  will  print  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Westside  Shopper. 

The  Journal  is  converting  to 
cold  type,  Mr.  Davis  advised. 
Equipment  obtained  for  its 
plant  here  includes  two  Justo- 
writer  Recorders,  two  Friden 
Reproducers  and  a  Friden  Ty- 
pro  with  automatic  developer. 
This  will  be  operated  by  the 
present  backshop  personnel. 

A  new  building  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  whose  plant  was  burned  out 
a  year  ago,  will  be  under  con¬ 
struction  soon. 


10  Wrapper-Feeders  28  bundles  a  minute. 

I  .  „  %V  .  There  are  now  more  than  100 

installed  in  unica^o  Wiretyer  Bottom  Wrap  ma- 

iToof  c^inos  in  operation  at  news- 
PaT^rson,  N.  J.,Tas  install  J  10  throughout  the  world. 

Combination  Model  AWF  Bot-  m  u  a  ■ 

tom  Wrapper-Feeders  at  the  NiYi-udllfOI'llid 
Chicago  Sun  Times  and  Daily  ■ 

News  plant.  Pfess  liiiproYemenl 

The  Combination  Model  AWF 

machine  serves  as  an  under-  Installation  of  a  24-page 

wrapper  and  inline  feeder  to  Duplex  Tubular  press  during 

fully  mechanize  the  semi-auto-  November  will  complete  a  $100,- 

matic  tying  machines.  It  fea-  000  mechanical  expansion  pro- 

tures  a  pneumatic  squeezer-  ffram  for  the  Santa  Paula 

timer  which  straightens  the  sides  (Calif.)  Daily  Chronicle.  The 

of  the  bundle,  aligns  it  on  the  dismantled  and 

underwran  and  naces  the  onem-  ®^iPP®'l  the 

underwrap  and  paces  tne  opera  Chester  (N.  Y.)  DaUy 

tion;  and  pusher  arms  which 

position  the  bundle  in  the  tying  jhe  press  replaces  a  Goss 
machine  and  activate  the  tying  Comet  8-page  flatbed  on  the 
operation.  Capacity  is  rated  at  Chronicle.  For  the  past  several 

- — I  months  two  and  three  daily 

^  ■  A  press  runs  have  been  necessary 

1  to  accommodate  the  Chronicle’s 

■  page  requirements,  and  the  24- 

V  1%  page  Tubular  is  expected  to 

take  care  of  growth  for  the 

Gnext  few  years. 

Recently,  the  Chronicle  added 
a  model  G-4-4  Intertype  to  its 
composing  room.  The  newspa¬ 
per  now  has  four  linecasting 
machines. 

The  Chronicle  is  owned  by 
L  I  C.  E.  Phillips,  editor  and  pub- 

r  I  lisher,  and  his  son  Ross  E. 

■■  I  Phillips,  advertising  manager. 

A  weekly  Santa  Clara  Valley 
^  News  is  published  on  Wednes- 

I  day.  Circulation  of  the  Chronicle 

V  is  4,540  and  the  weekly  News 

f  I  %  3,600. 

16  Goss  Presses 
Going  to  Australia 

I  John  Fairfax  and  Sons  Pty, 
Ltd.,  newspaper  publishers  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  have  placed 
an  order  with  Miehle-Goss-Dex- 
ter  International  Co.,  Chicago, 
for  16  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II 
units.  This  order  amounts  to  al¬ 
most  $2.5  million,  according  to 
let  in  the  Niggli,  president  of  Miehle- 

Goss-Dexter  International, 
liminates  Fairfax  publishes  the  Sydney 

a  For  the  Morning  Herald,  with  circula- 

tion  of  307,000 ;  the  Sun,  300,000, 
blankets  and  the  Sun-Herald,  a  Sunday 

loH  conH  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of 

more  than  630,000. 

igue.  • 

Vancouver  Plant 
Decision  Awaited 

I  I  Vancouver,  B.C. 

A  decision  on  plans  for  a  new 
building  to  house  Vancouver’s 
,ri(  two  dailies  will  come  before  the 

,  December  meeting  of  directors 

lornio  of  Pacific  Press  Ltd. 

)ia  I  The  company  owning  the  Van- 

ILD  couver  Province  and  the  Van¬ 

couver  Sun  already  has  acquired 
Q,  a  block-and-a-half  area  site  in 

the  city  center  area. 
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TINGUE  GRIP-CORK 
BLANKEHINGUE  G 

rip-coIUanket 

Tl  N  G  U  bs— C  0  RK 


Tingue  Grip-Cork  Blanket  for  ^ 
high  production  newspaper 
plants  because  it  is  especi¬ 
ally  strong  and  will  not  tear... has  uni¬ 
form  thickness  throughout... and  the 
necessary  resiliency  to  prevent  dam- 


f age  to  the  top  blanket  in  the 
I  event  of  a  wrap.  Eliminates 
creeping  and  walking.  For  the 
most  complete  line  of  press  blankets 
and  drawsheets  ever  assembled,  send 
for  the  Tingue,  Brown  catalogue. 


TiNGUf 

.PRINTING  PRESS  - 
V  BLANKETS  ^ 


TINGUE,  BROWN  (| 

and  Company 

1765  Corter  Avenue  •  New  York  57,  New  York 
1227  Wobosh  Avenue  •  Chicogo  5,  Illinois 
723  E.  Woshington  Blvd.  •  Los  Angeles  21,  Colilornio 
507  Bishop  Street  N.W.  •  Atlonto  13,  Georgia 
SALES  AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

InConodo:  . 

Ross  Whitehead  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Montreol,  P.Q. 
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Mail  room  af  Galesburg  Register- 
Mail  is  geared  lor  last  handling. 
Two  semi-automatic  twine  tying 
machines  have  reduced  time  re- 


exposed  during  inclement 
weather  and  we’re  not  bothered 
with  complaints  about  wrappers 
being  strewn  about  yards  and 


oihce  and  to  the  newspapers 
carriers.  Twine-tied  bundles  can 
be  easily  opened  at  drop-ofT 
points  without  the  need  of  wire 
cutters,  and  twine  is  more  easily 
dispo.sed  of  than  other  tying  ma¬ 
terials. 

“Within  one  and  one-quarter 
hours  after  our  press  begins  its 
22,500-copy  run,  our  five  deliv¬ 
ery  trucks  are  on  the  streets,” 
says  Harry  E.  Young,  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  There  are  11  men 
in  the  mailroom. 

The  Register-Mail  circulates 
to  a  six-county  area  w’here  ap¬ 
proximately  15  percent  of  the 
sub.scribers  receive  their  copies 
by  rural  mail  delivery. 

One  edition  is  printed  each  af¬ 
ternoon  except  Sunday.  Distri¬ 
bution  within  Galesburg  is  made 
by  104  carriers.  Other  towns  are 
senoced  by  105  carriers. 

“We  drop  our  bundles  for 
each  carrier  at  his  home  in 


Mdiiiuuiii  lime 

And  Costs  by  509^ 

The  Gdlesburg  (Ill.)  Register- 
Mail  has  reduced  mailing  room 
handling  time  50  percent  and 
achieved  a  similar  cost  reduc¬ 
tion  by  converting  from  manual 
to  mechanized  tying  of  bundles. 

In  addition,  twine  replaced 
wire,  resulting  in  a  considerable 
savings  in  material  cost.  In  the 
process  the  newspaper  found 
that  bundles  tied  with  twine 
were  more  acceptable  to  the  post 


street  comers.” 

On  each  day  of  publication, 
the  mailing  room  ties  approxi¬ 
mately  600  bundles,  some  rolled 
and  others  in  stacks.  On  each 
side  of  a  conveyor  leading  to  the 
loading  dock  stands  a  semi¬ 
automatic  twine  tying  machine, 
both  made  by  the  B.  H.  Bunn 
Company  of  Chicago.  These  ma¬ 
chines  tie  either  rolled  or 
stacked  newspaper  bundles  with¬ 
out  need  of  adjustment  even 
though  bundle  thicknesses  vary 
from  24  to  30  inches,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  copies  per 
bundle. 


c^uirea  lor  Dunaiin^  optsroTion  uy 

50  percent.  Tied  bundles  are 
placed  on  gravity  roll  conveyor 
which  delivers  them  to  loading 
dock. 


Rolled  bundles  are  double 
wrapped  one  way  and  rectangu¬ 
lar  stacks  are  double  wrapped 
with  a  cross  tie.  The  average 
tying  time  per  bundle  is  less 
than  10  seconds. 

Bundles  to  be  tied  are  placed 
on  a  waist-high  table  by  an  op¬ 
erator  who  then  trips  a  foot 
switch  to  actuate  the  tying 
cycle. 


®  tiff* 

The  only  photo  type  and  lettering  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  market  today  capable  of 
producing  headings,  subheads  and  cap¬ 
tions  in  the  size,  slant  or  proportion  you 
want.  Ready  for  use— without  photostats, 
time  consuming  hand  cutting  and  spacing! 
2S(M)  variations  just  from  one  basic  $15 
film  font  — 15  selected  fonts  can  supply 
all  of  your  creative  type  and  hand  letter¬ 
ing  needs— in  minutes,  not  hours.  If  you 
are  using  inefficient,  "blind-set”  lettering 
equipment  or  buying  type  and  hand  let¬ 
tering  from  outside  sources  it  is  costing 
you  time  and  money.  You  need  a  photo 
TYPostroR  now! 


12  pages  of  information, 
data  and  actual  lettering  samples.  See 
for  yourself  why  the  amazing,  versatile 
PHOTO  TYPosiTOR  is  the  most  "in  de¬ 
mand"  photo  typesetting  and  lettering 
machine  on  the  market.  Write  on  your 
letterhead  today! 


PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  INC. 

305  EAST  46th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

Saltt  gtid  service  ogiett  in  prinetpal  cities 


I  ana  use  the  local  post  GEHING  ACQUAINTED  with  Ihe  Colormatic  press  being  built  lor 

6  •  !  iHa  Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat  and  Times  at  the  Hoe  plant  in  New 

I  point,  Mr,  Young  said.  “In  this  York:  Left  to  right — Curtis  Ford,  pressroom  superintendent;  Joseph  L. 

I  way,  we  avoid  having  our  papers  Auer,  Hoe  &  Co.  president;  and  "Shorty"  Eisenberg,  press  loreman. 
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Sales  S'  Service  in  U.S.  Sr  Canada 
World-Wide  Offices 
being  established 


3  complete 

TYPESETTING 

and  hand 

LETTERING 

DEPARTMENT 

at  your  beck 
and  cad 
24  hours  a  day 
...any  day! 


Fourth  Machine, 

14  New  Tables 
In  Photon  Shop 

A  fourth  Photon  machine  has 
lias  been  installed  by  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald-Traveler  and 
the  morning-evening-Sunday 
papers  are  handling  40%  of 
their  total  display  advertising 
by  photocomposition. 

C.  Stanley  Whyte,  production 
manager,  said,  “We  do  not  know 
yet  what  percentage  of  total  we 
can  set  at  a  saving.  We  will 
experiment  until  we  find  out.” 

Space  is  available  for  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  which  was  planned  by  Mr. 
Whyte  with  the  building  archi¬ 
tects  in  November,  1958. 

The  department  is  separated 
from  the  main  composing  room 
by  plexiglass  partitions.  The 
newspapers  have  28  linecasting 
machines  for  setting  news,  and 
23  for  advertising.  Four  ma¬ 
chines  used  for  setting  ads  were 
sold  as  a  result  of  the  addition 
of  the  new  Photon. 

Close  to  the  Photon  equipment 
is  the  paste-up  room,  to  which 
has  been  added  14  paste-up 
tables.  They  were  designed  by 
the  staff  and  built  by  the  Cox 


COLOR-FULL  NEWSPAPERS 
md 

COLOR  CONSCIOUS  ROLLERS 

fof 

•  (XlNTINUOUS  OPERATION 

•  (^NTINUOUS  COLOR  QUAUTY 

Ms 

Newspaper  Rollers 


They  do  wonders  for  color  press- 
work,  block  and  white,  too  — of 
course! 


Profit  by  our  years  of  experience 
building  precise  color  rollers  for 
fine,  rotary  publication  presswork. 
Here's  a  definite  odvontoge  in  color 
printing  waiting  for  your  use. 


Engineering  Co.,  Boston,  for 
$150  each.  They  are  made  of 
aluminum.  The  back  legs  stand 
61  inches  high.  On  the  sides  are 
racks  for  holding  copy.  Front 
legs  are  37  inches  high.  The 
table  top  of  masonite,  with  a 
four-inch  tilt,  measures  25  x 
32%  inches,  and  has  a  well  on 
the  right  hand  side  to  hold  clips 
and  tools.  Beneath  the  top  is  a 
recessed  shelf  for  holding  other 
materials.  It  is  high  enough  off 
the  floor  to  permit  a  wastebasket 
to  fit  beneath  it. 

The  14  tables  arc  set  in  rows 
back  to  back. 

Mr.  Whyte  was  employed  for 
many  years  as  a  printer.  When 
he  was  made  production  man¬ 
ager  he  was  president  of  the 
Boston  Typographical  Union. 
• 

*Eye’  for  Quality 

An  electronic  scanner-detec¬ 
tor-amplifier,  called  Papertron, 
is  a  new  quality  control  machine 
introduced  by  Crosfield  Elec¬ 
tronics  Inc.  The  Papertron  scans 
every  area  of  every  sheet  of 
paper  and  electronically  accepts 
or  rejects  each  sheet.  It  is  also 
as  accurate  for  web  inspection. 


COLD  TYPE  department  at  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  Is  shown  above. 
In  the  picture,  below,  Production  Manager  C.  Stanley  Whyte  and 
Photocomposition  Foreman  Anthony  Evangelista  look  over  some  ad 
paste-up  work  done  at  the  custom-made  work  tables  which  are  lined  up 
back-to-back. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Ginsberg — Consulting  Engineer  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 

331  MADISON  AVENUE 


•  CONSULTATION 

•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

•  PLANT  EXPANSION 

•  MODERNIZATION 

•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


1 4-Generafion  Man 

Jacob  Tamaroff,  “dean”  of  the 
1  composing  room  crew  at  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News,  recently  marked  his  oOth 
anniversary  with  the  paper. 
Publisher  Hugh  N.  Boyd  recalled 
that  “Jake”  had  worked  under 
four  generations  of  Boyds. 

• 

Fred  Gebhard  Retires 

Fred  Gebhard  has  retired 
from  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  press  manu¬ 
facturer,  after  46  years.  He 
joined  the  company  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  in  1916  and  movc<l  up 
to  the  sales  staff. 
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Slum  clearance  is  always  a  major 
community  project.  New  build¬ 
ings  and  the  relocation  of  families 
are  expensive,  time  consuming 
problems.  A  quick  solution  could 
be  mobile  homes  and  mobile 
home  parks. 

Well  planned  parks  can  provide 
excellent  living  facilities  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  families.  And  modern 
mobile  homes,  with  one  to  four 
bedrooms,  one  or  two  baths,  just 
can’t  be  topped  for  comfortable, 
healthful  living  at  reasonable 
prices.  In  every  sense,  these  parks 
are  similar  to  housing  develop¬ 
ments,  yet  faster  to  get  into 
operation. 

If  your  community  has  such  a 


Mobile  Homes  Park  Planning  Kit. 
You’ll  receive  a  wealth  of  infor 
mation  on  mobile  homes,  the 
people  who  live  in  them,  and  a 
comprehensive  guide  to  park 
planning.  No  charge. 


way 
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PROMOTION 


New  J-Badge  Booklet 
Shows  Modern  Plant 

By  George  Wilt 


BE  PREPARED — Eagle  Scout  William  Shoemaker  receives  plant  tour 
packet  trom  John  Donnelly,  promotion  manager  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (NJ.)  Home  News.  Scout  Shoemaker,  a  Home  News  carrier, 
was  model  for  photographs  used  in  the  new  Boy  Scout  Journalism 
pamphlet.  Pictures  were  made  in  the  Home  News  plant. 


The  Journalism  Merit  Badge 
pamphlet  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  has  been  completely 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
The  revision  of  the  handbook 
is  one  of  a  series  of  steps  taken 
to  renew  the  interest  of  scouts 
in  journalism  careers.  Several 
newspaper  organizations  and 
associations  have  been  working 
closely  with  Boy  Scout  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  public  relations 
effort. 

The  Boy  Scout  organization 
should  strike  a  special  award  or 
badge  for  John  Donnelly,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News. 

The  series  of  photographs 
used  in  the  new  publication 
show’s  Eagle  Scout  William 
Shoemaker,  and  a  Home  News 
carrier,  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper,  ob¬ 
serving  the  operations. 

Representative  Daily 

William  R.  Ziegler,  national 
council’s  staff  editor  was  in 
charge  of  the  new  booklet.  In 
describing  the  photos  used,  Mr. 
Ziegler  said,  “Although  we  could 
have  selected  almost  any  news¬ 
paper  throughout  the  country, 
we  primarily  wanted  an  aver¬ 
age-size  daily  newspaper  which 
would  be  representative  of  all, 
and  if  possible,  show  a  modem 
building  with  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment  and  facilities.  The  Home 
News,  in  addition  to  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  Scout  Headquarters, 
fulfilled  all  of  the  requirements 
admirably.” 

In  addition  to  making  its 
facilities  available  on  a  regular 
working  day  for  the  series  of 
photos.  The  Home  News  also 
assisted  in  preparation  of  the 
new  booklet  by  copy  editing  a 
Scout  Jamboree  news  story,  pro¬ 
ducing  it  in  type  writh  every  pos¬ 
sible  typo  in  the  book — including 
an  upside-dowm  line,  resetting  it 
in  corrected  form,  and  proofing 
it  showing  the  proofreader’s 
marks.  (One  of  the  badge  re¬ 
quirements  is  that  the  scout 
must  know  at  least  fifteen  proof¬ 
readers’  or  copyreaders’  marks, 
and  must  correct  a  proof  or 
copyread  a  manuscript  using  as 
many  marks  as  necessary.) 

Also  prepared  and  furnished 
for  the  publication  by  the  Home 
News  was  a  typical  news  page 
layout.  The  page  selected  for 
reproduction  in  the  manual  was 
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the  Home  News’  second  section 
cover,  or  “break”  page.  This  was 
reproduced  in  both  its  layout  and 
printed  form,  and  contained  the 
Scout  Jamboree  story  referred 
to  earlier  in  the  instruction 
pages. 

Donnelly’s  good  deed  turned 
out  to  be  much  more  helpful  to 
the  Home  News  than  helping  an 
old  lady  across  the  street. 

The  series  of  pictures  taken 
in  the  Home  News  plant  was 
used  by  Donnelly  to  illustrate  a 
series  of  seven  in-paper  promo¬ 
tion  ads.  Under  the  same  head¬ 
line  each  day,  “Journey  with  A 
Scout,”  the  quarter-page  adver¬ 
tisements  told  readers  how  their 
local  newspaper  is  produced  and 
distributed,  with  the  Scout  Shoe¬ 
maker  providing  excellent  con¬ 
tinuity. 

Other  requirements  for  the 
Scouting  Journalism  Merit 
Badge  are:  Write  stories  worthy 
of  publication  of  three  assign¬ 
ments,  including  news  incident, 
scouting  event,  sports  event,  edi¬ 
torial,  a  feature  or  human-in¬ 
terest  story,  and  a  critical  re¬ 
view. 

Opportunities  in  Field 

Other  requirements  involve 
submitting  of  news  photographs 
and  captions,  understanding  and 
explanation  of  newspaper  terms, 
preparation  of  dummy,  visit  to 
newspaper  plant  and  explana¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  of  printing 
processes,  description  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  wire  services  and  syndi¬ 
cate,  and  report  on  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  journalism  fields. 

Many  newspaper  executives 
throughout  the  country  are 
serving  as  examiners  for  the 
Journalism  badge. 

Including  John  Donnelly,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Home  News. 

*  *  * 

YOUTH  FESTIVAL  —  The 
eighth  annual  Youth  Festival, 
sponsored  by  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening  News 
is  different  from  most  news¬ 
paper-sponsored  events.  The 
Youth  Festival  is  completely 
planned,  programmed  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  teen-agers.  Every  Tues¬ 
day  night  for  three  months,  stu¬ 
dent  representatives  from  16 
Harrisburg  area  senior  high 
schools  meet  in  the  Patriot-News 
conference  room  to  plan  their 
big  event.  The  teens  choose  their 


own  orchestras,  do  advance  pub¬ 
licity,  sell  tickets,  select  teen 
queens  to  represent  their  schools, 
provide  their  own  talent  acts, 
and  generally  run  the  show. 

The  1962  edition  of  the  Youth 
Festival  features  five  hours  of 
continuous  music,  dancing  and 
entertainment ;  three  orchestras, 
16  queens,  and  five  teen  talent 
acts.  The  admission  price:  A 
dollar  a  head. 

Profits  from  the  1962  festival 
will  go  to  the  Harrisburg  Police 
Athletic  League  summer  camp 
program  for  underprivileged 
children. 

Is  the  festival  program  a  suc¬ 
cess?  Ask  Bill  Lunsford,  Patriot- 
News  promotion  manager. 

“Last  year  some  5,000  teen¬ 
agers  showed  up  for  the  festival. 
The  teen  planning  committee 
raised  $4,000  for  the  Boys  Club 
of  Harrisburg,  said  Lunsford. 
The  Youth  Festival  is  a  con¬ 
structive  program  designed  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  youth. 
Young  people  learn  to  work  to¬ 
gether  in  common  purpose  for 
a  cause  they  can  understand. 

“Most  of  all,  the  Youth  Fes¬ 
tival  offers  an  opportunity  to 
point  up  the  good  things  teen¬ 
agers  do.  It  makes  adults  aware 
that  teen-agers  are  not  all 
juvenile  delinquents,  but  respon¬ 
sible  individuals  when  given  a 


chance  to  demonstrate  their  d^ 
sire  to  serve. 

“After  all,  in  a  few  years, 
these  young  people  will  be  the 
community  leaders  of  Harris¬ 
burg.  The  Youth  Festival  is  a 
way  to  train  teens  to  willingly 
accept  the  community  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  tomorrow.” 

*  *  * 

HOMEMAKER  SURVEY  - 
Eighty-six  out  of  100  top  brands 
in  Minnesota  in  1961  maintained 
their  top  ranking  this  year, 
according  to  Minnesota  Home¬ 
maker  Survey  No.  15,  just  * ' 
released  by  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune's  Continuing  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Minnesota  Living. 

The  yearly  survey  show’s  what 
products  and  brands  Minnesota 
and  Hennepin  County  home¬ 
makers,  women  21  years  and 
older,  have  on  hand  and  in  use 
in  their  homes.  The  survey 
covers  131  categories. 

*  *  * 

POPCORN — An  in-paper  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  ad  for  the 
Torrington  (Conn.)  Register  is 
illustrated  with  a  photo  of  a  | 
bag  of  popcorn.  The  bag  is  made  | 
of  the  daily  newspaper.  The  I 
headline:  “For  less  than  the  j 
price  of  a  bag  of  popcorn  .  .  •  i 
the  key  to  the  world  and  all  its  j| 
treasures.”  I 
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.. .insurance  coverage  makes  news 

It  probably  won’t  go  down  in  history,  but  it  is  of  some  interest  to 
note  that  during  the  same  year  that  America’s  property  and  casu¬ 
alty  insurance  companies  provided  special  coverage  for  the  first 
Telstar  communications  satellite,  they  also  wrote  more  than 
$100,000  in  horse  and  wagon  policies.  This  year  will  also  see  a  brisk 
business  in  false  teeth  coverage,  rain  protection,  wedding  gifts 
floaters  and  other  unusual  forms  of  insurance.  Whatever  it  may 
be ...  if  it  can  do  damage  or  be  damaged,  it  can  probably  be  insured 
under  today’s  modern  policies.  Background  material  on  all  aspects 
of  today’s  news-making  insurance  business  is  available  to  editors 
through  your  nearest  Insurance  Information  Institute  office. _ 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 

110  William  Street,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Education  Agency,  Supported  by  More  Than  300  Capital 
Stock  Insurance  Companies  Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 


For  information, 
contact: 

Insurance 

Information  Institute 
EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  Ill. 

Phone:  W Abash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
Phone:  EXbrook  2-3186 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 
Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 
Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 
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Mistaken  Identity 
Must  Go  to  a  Jury 

By  Alliert  Woodruff  Gray 


An  old  rule  of  law  —  that  a 
defendant  in  a  libel  action  is 
entitled  to  a  jury  trial  —  was 
applied  by  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  in  a  recent  case 
of  mistaken  identity  in  a  news 
story. 

The  plaintiff,  a  35-year-old 
woman,  had  applied  for  a  sum- 
man,’  judgment  against  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  pub¬ 
lishing  a  story  in  which  she  was 
named  as  a  “mugger”  whereas 
she  was  the  victim  of  a  16-year- 
old  boy  who  attacked  her. 

In  its  defense  the  newspaper 
said  that  on  the  day  of  publi¬ 
cation  the  woman  requested 
that  a  correction  be  published 
and  that  she  would  accept  such 
a  correction  as  satisfactory.  The 
correction  was  published  the 
next  day. 

Denying  the  application  for 
summary  judgment,  the  court 
said:  “Whether  the  public  might 
reasonably  associate  this  woman 
with  the  libel  complained  of  is 
a  triable  issue.” 

Then,  referring  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  correction,  the 
court  added,  “In  this  case  there 
are  also  the  issues  of  fact  in  the 
affirmative  defense  of  accord 
and  satisfaction  in  addition  to 
other  issues  such  as  the  meaning 
of  the  article  complained  of,  the 
innuendoes,  malice,  recklessness 
and  wantonness  of  the  publica¬ 
tion. 

“The  case  at  bar  is  a  classic 
example  of  mistaken  identity. 
The  victim  complains  that  she 
was  described  in  the  article  as 
a  mugger  and  a  hoodlum.  But 
the  article  clearly  states  that 
the  mugger  was  a  ‘he’  and  a  ‘16’ 
year  old  male  youth.  From  time 
immemorial  a  defendant  in  a 
libel  case  has  been  entitled  to  a 
jury  trial.” 

This  rule,  that  the  question  of 
identity  is  one  of  fact  for  a  jury 
to  decide,  was  cited  in  an  earlier 
decision  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  said: 

“The  gravamen  of  the  wrong 
in  defamation  is  not  so  much 
injury  to  reputation,  measured 
by  the  opinions  of  others,  as  the 
feelings,  that  is,  the  repulsion  or 
the  light  esteem  which  those 
opinions  engender.  We  are  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  charge  of  murder 
only  because  our  fellows  depre¬ 
cate  it  in  most  forms;  but  a 
head  hunter  or  an  aboriginal 
American  Indian,  or  a  gangster, 
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would  regard  such  an  accusation 
as  a  distinction  and  during  the 
Great  War  an  ‘ace,’  a  man  who 
had  killed  five  others,  was  held 
in  high  regard.” 

*  * 

NO  CONSPIRACY 

The  Federal  Court  in  Minne¬ 
sota  recently  absolved  the  Red 
Wing  Daily  Republican  of  a 
charge  of  being  a  co-conspirator 
in  an  alleged  monopoly  con¬ 
spiracy  with  a  movie  theatre. 
Certain  material  published  in  an 
“Aimless  Amblings”  column  had 
been  associated  by  the  plaintiff 
with  an  attempt  to  control  the 
showing  of  motion  pictures. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  court 
said:  “The  strongest  and  most 
compelling  inference  which  can 
be  drawn  from  the  evidence  is 
that  the  decline  of  the  business 
at  The  Chief  was  part  of  an 
over-all  nation-wide  decline  in 
the  motion  picture  industry 
which  came  with  the  advent  of 
television.” 

*  *  * 

NO  ADDITIONS  BY  EDITOR 

Hardy  Burt,  a  writer  and 
television  producer,  won  a  de¬ 
cision  against  Fawcett  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  in  New  York  Supreme 
Court  which  has  far-reaching 
implications  in  journalism  if  it 
stands  up  on  appeal. 

Justice  George  Tilzer  ruled 
that  the  editors  of  True  maga¬ 
zine  had  no  right  to  publish  Mr. 
Burt’s  article  “in  garbled  form.” 

In  June,  1960,  Mr.  Burt  con¬ 
tracted  with  Fawcett  to  publish 
his  manuscript  about  H.  L. 
Hunt,  the  Texas  oil  man,  for  a 
stated  sum  of  money. 

Denying  the  defendants’  mo¬ 
tion  for  dismissal  of  Mr.  Burt’s 
claim  for  $75,000  damages. 
Justice  Tilzer  said,  “the  article 
as  published  was  not  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  the  article  authored  by 
the  plaintiff  ...  In  its  published 
form  it  was  deformed,  muti¬ 
lated,  altered,  modified  and  de¬ 
stroyed  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  plaintiff  and 
against  his  express  direction 
not  to  include  the  alleged  dis¬ 
tortion.” 

The  plaintiff,  the  court  said, 
is  entitled  to  rest  upon  the  claim 
that  publication  was  authorized 
only  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
article  was  written  —  without 
any  additions  being  inserted  by 
the  publisher. 


Judge  Sustains 
Reporter’s  Right 
To  Shield  Source 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 

A  San  Juan  Superior  Court 
judge  has  upheld  a  reporter’s 
right  to  keep  secret  his  source 
of  information. 

Judge  Fausto  Ramos  Quiros 
made  the  ruling  in  the  case  of 
Pedro  Hernandez,  of  the  Span- 
ish-language  El  Mundo. 

Mr.  Hernandez  had  been 
called  as  witness  in  a  Superior 
Court  hearing  of  a  libel  case 
brought  by  Jose  Berio,  former 
head  of  the  P.  R.  Teachers  Hos¬ 
pital,  against  the  hospital  and 
its  new  head,  Maria  Arroyo  de 
Colon. 

The  reporter  had  written 
three  articles  about  the  dispute. 
Particularly  he  was  questioned 
about  the  last  article,  in  which 
statements  were  attributed  to  “a 
source  close  to  the  case.” 

Mr.  Hernandez  refused  to  re¬ 
veal  his  source  of  information, 
and  Mr.  Berio’s  lawyer,  Juan 
Torruellas,  maintained  that  in 
Puerto  Rico,  especially  in  a  libel 
case,  a  reporter  did  not  have 
the  privilege  of  refusing  to 
identifying  his  sources. 

However,  Judge  Ramos  Quiros 
ruled  that  in  Puerto  Rico,  in 
matters  of  libel  and  slander, 
there  are  four  privileges,  one  of 
which  is  the  right  of  a  newsman 
to  refuse  to  reveal  his  sources  of 
information. 

World  Youth  Forum 
Director  Appointed 

Robert  S.  Huffman  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  World 
Youth  Forum,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Robert  T.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  administrative  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Huffman  succeeds 
Mrs.  Virginia  Graves  Wieschhoff 
who  has  resigned. 

Mr.  Huffman  joined  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  earlier  this  year  as 
public  affairs  director  of  the 
World  Youth  Forum.  Previously 
he  was  executive  director  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  of 
Maryland. 

• 

Deposition  Pnblic 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Federal  Judge  Kenneth  P. 
Grubb  ruled  last  week  that  the 
taking  of  a  deposition  in  a 
lawyer’s  office  was  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  and  reporters  could  attend. 
The  case  involved  the  Wisconsin 
insurance  commissioner’s  action 
against  Merchants  Management 
Corp.  of  Chicago. 


Columnist  Reforms 
‘Paddy  Wa^on’  System 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Disclosures  by  Bob  Wells, 
Independent,  Press-Tele  gran 
columnist,  that  police  had  made 
unwarranted  arrests  in  “poorly 
conducted”  raids  on  bars 
brought  about  a  reform  in  vice¬ 
squad  operation  and  transfer 
of  two  of  its  officers  to  other 
duties. 

Mr.  Wells,  who  writes  “Eye 
Opener”  in  the  Independent  and 
“Night  Cap”  in  the  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  charged  that  innocent  pa¬ 
trons  of  neighborhood  taverns 
had  been  caught  up  in  the  raids, 
beaten  by  plainclothes  officers 
and  hauled  off  in  police  vans 
for  jailing  overnight. 

The  raids,  conducted  during 
October  and  November,  were 
“preventive  harassment”  to  “cut 
down  holiday  drinking,”  he 
wrote.  He  charged  this  sub¬ 
jected  the  victims  “to  police 
action  for  crimes  the  police 
thought  they  might  commit  next 
month.” 

Investigators  for  City  Man¬ 
ager  John  R.  Mansell  submitted 
a  report  after  a  two-week  in¬ 
quiry  to  City  Council,  advising 
changes  in  police  procedure, 
which  were  put  into  effect. 

• 

Ends  Pearson  Suit 

Sacramento 

Because  Drew  Pearson  had 
publicly  acknowledged  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Frank  Jordan’s 
leadership  in  a  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  voting  machines  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  latter  has  withdrawn 
a  million-dollar  libel  claim 
against  the  columnist.  The  suit 
was  filed  on  the  basis  of  a  Pear¬ 
son  column  on  Nov.  5  which 
stated  that  Mr.  Jordan  and  his 
father  before  him  had  failed  to 
speed  California’s  vote  count. 
Mr.  Jordan,  74-year-old  Re¬ 
publican,  won  re-election  easily. 
He  said  he  considered  that  Mr. 
Pearson  had  admitted  his  pre¬ 
election  error  and  no  further 
court  proceedings  were  war¬ 
ranted. 

• 

S.  F.  Chronicle  Will 
Gel  More  Space 

San  Francisco 

Plans  for  construction  of  a 
separate  building  for  its  KRON- 
television  affiliate  are  announced 
by  Charles  de  Young  Thieriot, 
president  of  Chronicle  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Offices  and  studios  will  be 
moved  from  the  Chronicle  build¬ 
ing  and  thus  leave  more  space 
for  the  newspaper.  The  KRON 
building  will  be  on  the  site  of 
burned-out  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral. 
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Splitting  atoms  .  .  .  under  control 


Inside  a  nuclear  reactor,  atoms  are  split  by  nuclear  “bullets”  or  neutrons  flying  at  5000  miles  per 
hour.  Vast  amounts  of  energy  are  released.  In  many  of  today’s  reactors,  the  secret  of  controlling 
this  chain  reaction  and  putting  it  to  work  lies  in  a  special  form  of  carbon  known  as  graphite. 
Graphite  slows  down  the  neutrons  to  a  working  speed  and  keeps  them  within  the  reactor  core 
where  they  can  split  more  atoms  to  generate  useful  heat.  ►  And  the  hotter  the  better,  because 
graphite  grows  even  stronger  at  high  temperatures!  That’s  why  graphite  is  also  used  inside  rocket 
and  missile  engines  to  withstand  the  searing  blast  of  burning  fuels  .  .  .  and  on  nose  cones  and  other 
critical  surfaces  to  protect  against  the  intense  heat  caused  by  air  friction.  ^  Under  the  trademark 
National,  Union  Carbide  has  been  making  carbon  and  graphite  increasingly  useful  to  industry 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  It  is  only  one  example  of  how  the  people  of  Union  Carbide  are 
constantly  striving  for  a  better  tomorrow. 


UNION 

CARBIDE 


A  HAND  IN  THINGS  TO  COME 


WRITE  for  booklet  C-2  “The  Exciting  Universe  of  Union  Carbide  ,  which  tells  how  research  in  the 
fields  of  carbons,  chemicals,  gases,  metals,  plastics  and  nuchar  energy  keeps  bringing  new  wonders  into  your  life. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation,  270  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  In  Canada,  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 


Utilities’  Ad 
Expense  Rule 
Will  Stand 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week 
declined  to  review  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission 
which  disallows  certain  adver¬ 
tising  costs  as  an  operating  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  private  utility  com¬ 
pany. 

The  ruling  affects  expendi¬ 
tures  for  institutional  advertise¬ 
ments  which  deal  with  the  com¬ 
petition  from  government-owned 
power  plants.  The  FPC  has  held 
that  the  ads  are  political  in 
character  and  therefore  their 
cost  is  not  chargeable  as  an 
oi>erating  expense.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  may,  however,  be  deducted 
from  income. 

Alabama  Power  Company  and 
other  private  utility  companies 
objected  to  the  FPC  policy 
which  affects  their  accounting 
for  rate-making  purposes.  The 
commission  orders  were  upheld 
by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
at  New  Orleans  and  the 
Supreme  Court  refused,  without 
opinion,  to  consider  the  utility 
firm’s  appeal. 

• 

Plaintiff’s  Absence 
Quashes  Libel  Suit 

Vancoijver,  B.  C. 

A  three-year-old  libel  suit 
against  the  Trail  Times,  by 
Stefan  Sorokin,  leader  of  the 
Sons  of  Freedom  radical  Douk- 
hobor  section,  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  by  Justice  F.  K.  Collins. 

The  judge  decided  that  the 
plaintiff’s  illness  was  not  serious 
enough  to  prevent  him  from 
appearing  in  court.  His  lawyer 
said  he  was  living  in  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay. 

The  case  has  been  called  and 
ixistponed  on  several  previous 
occasions  but  Mr.  Sorokin  was 
always  out  of  Canada. 

• 

Workshop  Planned 
For  Copy  Editors 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

A  copy  editors’  workshop  is 
being  planned  by  the  Syracuse 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

It  is  expected  that  between 
15  and  20  newsmen  who  desire 
to  become  copy  readers  will  be 
sent  to  the  conference  in  June. 
Fee  for  the  two-week  workshop, 
$171.50,  includes  room,  board 
and  tuition. 

The  workshop  will  be  directed 
by  Gene  Gilmore,  a  member  of 
the  School’s  faculty,  and  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  14  years  experience  on 
newspapers. 
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DAUGHTER  of  a  newspaperman 
is  the  recipient  of  the  Inner  Circle 
scholarship  at  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty's  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  She  is  Elizabeth  A.  Pilat,  an 
English  literature  major  from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware  Her  father, 
Oliver  Pilat,  is  on  the  New  York 
Post  staff, 

Russian  People 
Get  Little  News, 
McKnight  Says 

Chicago 

Seven  days  after  the  Red 
Chinese  crossed  the  border  of 
India,  Russian  newspapers  had 
not  printed  anything  about  the 
historic  event. 

Five  days  after  the  interna¬ 
tional  telecasts  of  Telstar,  the 
communications  satellite,  the 
Soviet  people  had  received  no 
word  of  it  in  their  newspapers. 

While  history  is  being  made, 
Russians  are  kept  in  the  dark  by 
the  country’s  propaganda  sheets, 
Felix  McKnight,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
told  members  of  the  Branham 
Company,  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  here  last  week. 

Mr.  McKnight  was  one  of  12 
editors  w'ho  toured  Russia  last 
summer. 

He  pointed  out  other  examples 
of  the  Russian  news  blackout. 

Not  long  after  the  American 
editors  left  an  old  DC-3  type 
plane  in  the  Central  Asia  area 
of  Smarkand  the  plane  crashed 
in  the  wilderness  and  16  per¬ 
sons  -were  killed.  Not  a  single 
word  w’as  printed  in  the  Russian 
newspapers,  including  Pravda 
and  its  24  branches. 

A  few  months  before,  a  train 
wreck  near  Moscow  killed  nearly 
100.  Not  a  word  was  printed. 

The  U.S.  editors  were  told  by 
the  Russian  leaders  that  these 
events  were  not  considered  im¬ 
portant  news. 

(Mr.  McKnight  also  addressed 
a  group  of  150  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  people  who  were  guests  of 
the  Branham  Co.) 


Lee  Hills  Report 
On  Russia  Hits 
‘Best-Seller’  List 

Detroit 

The  booklet,  “Lee  Hills  Re¬ 
ports  on  Russia,”  is  in  its  third 
printing. 

The  Free  Press  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  as  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  headed  a  group  on  a 
month’s  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union  last  summer.  Mr.  Hills 
wrote  his  impressions  of  the 
8,000-mile  trek  in  a  series  of 
articles  published  in  the  Knight 
newspapers  in  Detroit,  Akron, 
Charlotte  and  Miami. 

Dick  Mayer,  Free  Press  pro¬ 
motion  department  art  super¬ 
visor,  worked  the  series  into  a 
36-page  9x12  booklet.  It  was 
offered  to  Free  Press  readers 
for  25  cents  a  copy.  Within  a 
week,  thousands  of  orders  came 
in  by  phone  and  by  mail.  The 
Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel  in  De¬ 
troit  ordered  1,-300  copies — one 
for  each  guest  room. 

Widely  Distributed 

Nearly  35,000  copies  have 
been  distributetl  by  Knight 
Newspapers  to  schools,  universi¬ 
ties,  students,  business  firms  and 
readers  across  the  nation. 

The  president  of  an  engineer¬ 
ing  firm  ordered  600  copies  for 
distribution  to  his  employes. 

Dearborn  Township’s  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  included 
the  Hills’  booklet  in  a  concrete 
time  capsule  to  be  opened  in 
the  year  2062. 

General  Motors  Corporation 
has  printed  a  smaller  condensed 
version  of  the  Hills  report  on 
Russia  and  will  distribute  325,- 
000  copies.  Distribution  will  be 
made  to  all  General  Motors  em¬ 
ployes  through  its  Information 
Rack  Service. 

Newsmen  Get  Prizes 
For  Air  Safely  Stories 

The  $1,000  Sherman  Fair- 
child  prize  for  air  safety  writing 
goes  this  year  to  Warren  R. 
Young  and  Howard  Sochurek 
for  their  article  in  Life,  “Search 
for  Safety  in  the  Skies.” 

Several  newspapermen  are  on 
the  list  for  honorable  mention 
awards.  They  are:  $250  to  A1 
Skea,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News; 
and  Richard  Witkin,  New  York 
Times;  $100  to  George  Carroll, 
Hearst  Headline  Service;  Ed 
Hudson,  New  York  Times;  A1 
Hughes,  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor;  Tony  Page,  Cross  County 
News,  Fort  Worth;  and  George 
Rhodes,  San  Francisco  News- 
Call  Bulletin. 


New  Press  Service 

Raymond  H.  Paluch  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  the 
Veterans’  &  Servicemen’s  News 
Bureau  (VSNB)  at  103  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
Henry  Martin,  a  former  wire 
news  editor  on  the  Baltic  Cour¬ 
ier,  Gdynia,  Poland,  will  be  the 
National  Press  Officer.  News 
relative  to  veterans  and  serv  ice¬ 
men  will  be  gathered,  screened, 
and  processed  for  release  to  the 
communications  industry. 


Creditors  Allow 
Firm  to  Rebuild  i 
Weekly  Operation 

Philadelphia 
A  Creditors’  Committee  has 
agreed  to  give  Ocker  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  and  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia  Publishing  Company  an 
extension  until  January  to  get 
into  a  profitable  operation.  The 
companies  publish  several  Phila¬ 
delphia  neighborhood  and  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies. 

According  to  the  Creditors’ 
Committee  report,  there  is  an 
unpaid  balance  of  $90,000  due 
to  Margaret  Ocker  Elias  and  all 
of  the  corporation’s  fixed  assets 
have  been  pledged  as  collateral 
to  secure  this  indebtedness. 

The  cost  of  the  fixed  assets 
was  put  at  $105,997,  with  ac¬ 
cumulated  depreciation  of  $85,- 
056.  The  balance  sheet  of  Ocker 
Publications  for  Oct.  31  also 
showed  advances  of  $30,380 
from  Greater  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Total  liabili¬ 
ties  and  shareholders’  equity  in 
Ocker  was  $65,639. 

The  debtor  requested  an  ex¬ 
tension  until  January,  asserting 
that  good  business  was  on  hand 
and  the  stockholders  were  trying 
to  sell  the  company  as  a  going 
concern  or  rehabilitate  it. 
Nothing  would  be  gained  by  put-  | 
ting  the  company  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  the  Creditors’  Commit¬ 
tee  stated. 

The  principal  creditors  are 
represented  by  Harry  N.  Good¬ 
man  of  National  Photo  En¬ 
graving  Co.  and  George  J. 
Munck  of  the  Wright  Company, 
newsprint  supplier, 

• 

Wilbur  Bromage  Dies 

Providence,  R.  I- 
Wilbur  A.  Bromage,  55,  news 
department  business  manager  of 
the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
died  Dec.  1  of  a  heart  attack. 
For  22  years  he  had  handled 
business  matters  connected  with 
the  news  department.  Previously 
he  had  been  a  reporter  and 
financial  copy  editor. 
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Meet  the  man  who  services  your  car.  He’s  a  typical 
mechanic  at  your  nearby  General  Motors  dealership. 
He’s  conscientious  .  .  .  capable.  It’s  part  of  his  job  to 
help  keep  your  car  in  top  condition  for  many  miles 
of  service. 

Included  in  GM  dealerships  across  the  country  are 
150,000  trained  servicemen.  In  the  past  nine  years  they 
have  logged  more  than  16,700,000  hours  in  the  30 
General  Motors  Training  Centers  located  all  across  the 
country.  Continuous  education  in  the  latest  service 
techniques  keeps  them  up  to  date  with  mechanical  and 
engineering  advances  to  provide  you  the  finest  care 
for  your  car. 

Servicemen  like  this  are  an  important  asset  of  GM 
dealers,  the  independent  merchants  whose  people  serve 
customers  in  their  communities.  So,  too,  GM  employes, 
shareholders  and  suppliers  comprise  General  Motors’ 
greatest  asset — its  people. 


Making  Better  Things  For  You 


SYNDICATES 


Panel  Cartoonist’s 
Self-Syndication 


By  Jay  Alan 

It’s  been  a  year  since  I  began 
syaidicating  my  o>\ti  comic  fea¬ 
ture. 

The  first  of  the  new  “Modem 
Maidens”  panels  appeared  in 
ETditor  &  Publisher  Dec.  16, 
1961,  and  it  was  also  used  in 
registering  the  trademark,  which 
I  obtained  without  a  search  or 
the  services  of  an  attorney. 
When  the  certificate  of  registra¬ 
tion  was  finally  received  10 
months  later,  my  wife  and  I 
couldn’t  have  been  more  excited 
if  I’d  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Drawing  and  syndicating  a 
feature  is  like  owning  your  owm 
business.  There  are  deadlines, 
your  own  deadlines,  and  one 
must  produce  quality  goods  at 
minimum  cost  on  schedule.  All 
the  problems  of  manufacturing 
and  selling  goods  have  to  be 
solved,  but  it’s  an  exciting 
challenge,  and  a  lot  of  fun. 

All-Around  Operator 

Anybody  operating  a  one-man 
syndicate  has  to  be  a  salesman, 
advertising  man,  accountant, 
publicity  man,  manager,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  mail  clerk, 
stenographer,  office  boy  and  er¬ 
rand  boy,  not  to  mention  creator 
of  the  product.  It’s  a  full-time 
job,  but  there  are  compensa¬ 
tions,  such  as  not  splitting  the 
profits  w’ith  anybody,  and  hav¬ 
ing  considerable  freedom  and 


also  personal  independence. 

This  strictly  personal  deal 
starts  when  I  deliver  the  finished 
drawings  to  the  engraver,  then 
pick  up  the  cuts  a  day  later  to 
transport  them  to  the  electro¬ 
type  people  for  mats.  In  a  couple 
hours  I  call  for  the  mats,  ad¬ 
dress  envelopes,  and  deposit  the 
packages  at  the  post  office.  The 
whole  mechanical  part  of  the 
job  is  spread  over  three  days 
during  which  I  have  thought 
up  the  captions  for  the  next 
set  of  “Modern  Maidens,”  and 
had  them  typed  and  photo¬ 
stated. 

Sales  Problem 

The  biggest  problem  is  selling, 
because  unfortunately,  selling 
can’t  be  done  entirely  by  mail, 
and  this  is  a  big  country  for 
one  person  to  cover  alone. 

For  recreation,  when  I  had  a 
day  off  before  all  this  happened 
a  year  ago,  my  wife  and  I  used 
to  jump  in  the  car  and  drive  as 
much  as  200  miles  for  lunch 
at  some  famous  old  country  inn. 
I  like  to  drive,  and  we  both  like 
good  food,  served  in  nice  sur¬ 
roundings. 

All  this  has  changed.  Now  we 
give  the  cat  sufficient  rations  for 
two  days,  put  a  couple  cans  of 
Metrecal  in  the  party  pail  for 
our  lunch,  and  at  5  a.m.  take 
off  for  a  one-or-tw'o-day  sortie. 


Cartoon  classics! 
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Some  cartoonists  draw  for  the  belly 
laugh  . . .  but  here  is  one  that  delivers 
warmhearted  chuckles,  human  humor 
and  quiet  smiles.  Readers  find  their  own 
foibles  and  human  kinks  reflected  in 


THE  NEIGHBORS 

by  George  Clark,  fabulous  humorist  and  fine  artist.  He  pictures 
the  folks  next  door,  commuters,  suburbanites  in  familiar  situations 
...popular  with  teen-agers  and  oldsters  alike.  The  whole 
family  goes  for  these  amusing  cartoons.  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 

Chitago  Tribune-Mew  York  Mews 

Mmmm  Maw*  Building,  Naw  York 
oynaisawe,  fnCa  TribunoTowor,Chi<ago 


night  stops  in  the  largest  town, 
especially  if  it  has  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  papers.  It’s 
an  excellent  idea  when  planning 
a  trip  to  consult  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  calendar  to  make  sure 
there  aren’t  any  state  or  na¬ 
tional  press  association  meet¬ 
ings  editors  might  be  attending. 
As  it’s  impossible  to  make  ap¬ 
pointments  ahead  of  time,  I  have 
to  trust  to  luck,  and  rely  on  the 
kindness  of  the  editor  when  I 
pop  in.  Nevertheless,  unless  it’s 
press  time,  they  almost  always 
have  a  minute  or  two  to  see  me. 

Jay  Alan  Meets  People 

We  have  driven  550  miles,  and  An  artist  works  alone  so  much 
called  on  five  papers  in  a  single  time  a  chance  to  get  out 

day.  Some  of  the  two-day  trips  of  his  ivory  tower  is  no  hard- 
have  been  over  1,000  miles,  ship.  I  enjoy  staying  overnight 
Since  the  end  of  last  July  we’ve  a  town  to  s^  and  talk  to  the 
clocked  4,143  miles,  and  I’ve  townspeople  who  read  the  paper 
called  on  47  editors  in  New  ^  hope  will  eventually  use  my 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Eastern  feature.  That  is  why  we  stay  in 
Pennsylvania.  ^  hotel  in  the  middle  of  town 

rather  than  on  the  edge  of  town 
Wife-Assists  in  a  motel.  The  clerk  in  the  store, 

Tir  .  .  .  the  filling  station  attendant,  the 

My  wife  acts  as  navigator,  ^^i^ress  in  the  hotel  coffee 

.  1,  1  shop,  the  shoppers,  secretaries, 

watcher.  Without  her  help  I’d  ^he  street,  and  the 

never  find  my  way  around.  Our  ^  ^^e  the  ones  I 

first  problem  upon  arriving  on  work, 

the  outskirts  of  a  town  is  to  .  .  .  .  ^  j-  • 

find  the  business  district,  a  little  W^’ve  maintained  a  studio  m 
trick  not  always  as  easy  as  it  ^he  heart  of  Manhattan  (140  E. 
sounds,  then  to  locate  the  street  mnce  we 

the  paper  is  on.  Once  this  is  were  married  in  1934,  but  our 
done,  there  remains  the  problem  home  is  in  Wwdstock,  N.Y., 
of  parking  within  walking  dis-  the  artist  colony  12  miles  west 

of  Kingston,  where  we  ve  had  a 
„  ’  ,  , ,  .  place  the  past  20  years.  I  work 

Fo^erly  one  could  count  on  ^  separate  from 

the  highway  eventually  going  ^  back  on  the  edge 

right  down  the  mam  street;  ^be  woods  near  a  stream, 
however  with  all  these  new  My  wife,  formerly  Iona  Plath 
roads,  the  vogue  seems  to  be  to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  is  a 
bypass  the  mam  part  of  town,  ^gll-known  designer,  weaver, 
or  anyway  the  mam  street.  This  ^^^bor  of  “The  Decorative 
makes  It  possible,  and  usually  ^rts  of  Sweden.”  Her  big  studio 
probable  m  my  case,  to  go  clean 

through  a  town  and  be  half  way  i^^ms,  and  this  past 

before  realizing  gbe  taught  weaving  at 

what  has  happened.  the  Woodstock  Guild  of  Crafts- 

.u  newspaper  used  to  be  m  gbe  weaves  and  designs 

the  middle  of  to^,  perhaps  fabrics  for  New  York  shops  and 
near  the  railroad  terminal,  but  decorators,  as  well  as  for  our 
to  frustrate  the  inexperienced  bome.  In  her  spare  time  she 
traveling  man,  the  newspaper  t^^^ds  and  woolens  for 

plant,  particularly  if  it’s  one  of  ^  ^^d  coats,  and  not  only 

the  new  ones  sometimes  IS  miles  materials  for  her  own 

from  the  center  of  town.  ^^its  and  coats,  but  also  makes 

My  wife  doesnt  dare  leave  ^bem  herself.  She  has  the  final 
the  car  while  I  m  gone  because  „„  ^^d  fashions 

she  has  no  way  of  knowing  if  ^^^d  in  “Modem  Maidens,”  and 
I  m  going  to  be  away  five  all  the  panels  over  care- 

minutes,  or  two  hours.  Conse-  before  they  go  out. 

quently  all  she  sees  are  a  bunch  «  «  * 

of  parking  lots,  and  there  isn’t 

much  to  distinguish  a  parking  jnaualin  Inauifiin 
lot  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  from  a  Clipped  from  Tony  Weitzel’s 
parking  lot  in  Watertown,  N.Y.  column  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
1  c  u  j  I  News;  “H’m:  Cartoonist  Bill 

Mauldin  is  the  victim  of  our 
Since  there  is  only  a  day  or  own  Press  Club.  The  club  paper 
two  every  other  week  for  these  twice  spells  his  name  ‘Maudlin’ 
excursions,  we  can’t  afford  to  in  the  current  issue.”  The  edi- 
waste  time.  The  schedule  is  torial  cartoons  of  Bill  Mauldin 
carefully  outlined  to  call  on  the  are  distributed  by  the  Field 
most  people  each  day,  with  over-  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
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3  Columns 
On  Show  Biz 
And  Murders 

Three  new  weekly  columns 
and  a  10-part  series  are  ready 
for  distribution  by  Viscount 
News  Features  (342  W.  71st  St., 
New  York  23). 

The  columns  are: 

1)  “Murder  He  Says,”  by 
Peter  Markos.  A  complete  and 
true  murder  story  is  recounted 
in  1,000  words.  Mr.  Markos 
promises  to  cover  some  of  the 
most  spine-chilling,  blood-cur¬ 
dling  murder  cases  uncovered  in 
the  last  five  years.  These  are 
not  cases  which  have  attracted 
national  attention,  but  are  little 
known  evidences  of  man’s  in¬ 
humanity  to  man.  Twenty  cases 
have  been  completed  and  32 
more  are  already  in  prepara¬ 
tion. 

2)  “Who  is  the  Star,”  a  500- 
word  true  story  in  fictional  style 
illustrating  a  little-known  dra¬ 
matic  episode  in  the  life  of  a 
famous  .star  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  television  or  the  theatre. 
To  sustain  suspense,  the  star’s 
name  is  not  revealed  until  the 
last  line  of  the  story. 

3)  “New  York  Theatre  High¬ 
lights,”  a  roundup  in  500-to-750 
words  of  Broadway  news.  The 
column  discusses  coming  shows, 
reviews  top  productions,  occa¬ 
sionally  interviews  stars,  play¬ 
wrights,  directors  and  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Israel  Today 

The  .series,  in  10  parts  of  500- 
750  words  each,  is  “Life  In 
Israel  Today,”  by  Paul  Michael, 
editor  of  Viscount  News  Fea¬ 
tures. 

“The  kibbutz — collective  agri¬ 
cultural  community — in  Israel  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  as¬ 
pects  of  modem  times,”  said 
Mr.  Michael,  who  has  just  re- 
tumo<l  from  an  eight-month 
overseas  assignment  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  E.ost  and  Europe.  “It  is  a 
pure  Marxian,  no-money  socie¬ 
ty,  where  free-love,  modem  ed¬ 
ucational  methods,  child  rearing 
away  from  the  immediate  fam¬ 
ily  are  the  mles  rather  than  the 
exceptions.  This  series  should 
interest  editors  in  all  communi¬ 
ties  where  there  is  even  the 
smallest  Jewish  community,  as 
well  as  other  people  interested 
in  one  of  the  most  unusual  so¬ 
cial  experiments  in  history.” 

Mr.  Michael  reported  that  his 
syndicate’s  first  weekly  column, 
“Citizen  Heroes,”  is  running 
successfully. 
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Spadea  Moves 
For  More  Space 

The  Spadea  Syndicate,  Inc., 
which  serves  more  than  300 
newspapers  with  its  sewing  pat¬ 
tern  service  and  which  manu¬ 
factures  and  sells  more  than 
1,000,000  patterns  a  year,  moves 
Dec.  15  to  110  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  where  it  will  occupy  15,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  syndicate  is  moving  from 
smaller  quarters  at  120  W.  31st 
St.,  New  York. 

“At  our  new  address  we  will 
manufacture  patterns  as  well  as 
service  all  our  newspapers,” 
explained  James  V.  Spadea, 
president  and  editor  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate.  “It’s  the  first  time  a 
pattern  company  has  manufac¬ 
tured  on  Fifth  Avenue.  This  is 
our  fourth  address  in  12  years. 
Each  time,  expansion  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate  required  more  space  for 
it.” 

Mr.  Spadea  said  there  are 
40,000,000  American  women  who 
sew,  thus  creating  an  enormous 
demand  for  sewing  patterns. 
His  firm  specializes  in  patterns 
by  famous  designers,  including 
the  Duchess  of  Windsor. 

*  *  ♦ 

WILSON’S  LOVE  LETTERS 

A  14-part  serialization  of 
“The  Priceless  Gift — The  Love 
Letters  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Ellen  Axson  Wilson,”  by  their 
daughter,  Eleanor  Wilson 
McAdoo,  is  being  distributed  by 
Page  One  Syndicate. 

'The  book,  described  by  Editor 
H.  R.  Wishengrad  of  POS  as 
“astonishing  and  strangely 
moving,”  has  just  been  published 
by  McGraw-Hill. 

Initial  release  date  for  the 
series  is  Jan.  13.  Each  install¬ 
ment  averages  about  1,500 
words. 


The  Worry  Clinic 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 


Space  Age  To  Date 

Concise  data  on  progress 
in  all  phases  of  explorations 
into  space.  An  accurate  cal¬ 
endar  of  satellites  and  far- 
reaching  rockets  for  1962. 

Illustrated,  described,  in 
the  weekly  News  -  Feature 
Packet  for  December  15.  A 
“must”  for  your  alert 
newspaper  readers. 

Wrffe  or  wire 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

171f  N  Street.  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
for  December  8,  1962 


Case  N-453 :  Lois  L.,  aged 
19,  is  a  lovely  coed. 

“Dr.  Crane,”  her  boy 
friend  began,  “Lois  keeps 
stalling  about  marrying  me. 

“As  a  wager,  she  now 
says  if  the  Republicans  can 
beat  Kennedy  &  Johnson, 
she’ll  agree  to  our  wedding. 

“So  what  is  the  most 
powerful  pair  the  Republi¬ 
cans  can  nominate?  I  want 
to  start  talking  them  up!” 

The  two  most  potent  sur¬ 
names  in  20th  Century  poli¬ 
tics  are  Roosevelt  &  Taft. 

Combine  John  Roosevelt 
with  Robert  Taft.  That 
team  has  BILLIONS  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  “brand  name” 
publicity. 

For  Teddy  Roosevelt  ran 
in  1900,  1904  and  1912. 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  was  on 
national  tickets  in  1920, 
1932,  1936,  1940  and  1944. 

Taft  also  was  on  the  na¬ 
tional  ticket  in  1908  and 
1912. 

School  teachers,  too,  have 
been  serving  as  press 
agents  the  past  60  years  for 
those  magic  names  via  his¬ 
tory  books. 

Previous  advertising  val¬ 
ue  is  vindicated  by  brand 
names  at  stores. 

But  brand  names  are  just 
as  vital  in  politics. 

Even  worthy  surnames 
like  Romney,  Scranton  and 
Rockefeller  can’t  hope  to 
gain  the  voter-familiarity 
by  1964  that  a  Roosevelt- 
Taft  team  offers  at  the  out¬ 
set! 

For  Southern  mountain¬ 
eers  and  semi-literate  mil¬ 
lions  of  tenement  folks  in 
the  big  Northern  cities  al¬ 
ready  know  “Roosevelt”  & 
“Taft.” 

Too  long  the  Republicans 
have  picked  candidates  by 
the  “seniority”  system. 

Ted  Kennedy  exploded 
that  myth! 

We  psychologists  suggest 


the  “two  platoon”  football 
strategy. 

Use  an  “offensive”  team 
to  punch  over  the  winning 


Then  pick  competent  Cab¬ 
inet  Members  as  the  “defen¬ 
sive”  unit  to  hold  that  vic¬ 
tory. 

Roosevelt-Taft  make  a 
superb  “offensive”  team. 
They’d  pick  up  as  many 
votes  in  upper  New  York  as 
Rockefeller  and  far  more  in 
New  York  City! 

For  John  Roosevelt  is  a 
solid  business  executive 
(aged  48  in  1964)  with  a 
home  in  New  York. 

His  lovely  wife  and  four 
children,  plus  NO  DIVORCE 
to  jeopardize  his  appeal, 
make  him  tops. 

And  Bob  Taft  polled  a 
600,000-vote  majority  in 
Ohio  as  Congressman-at- 
large  (about  100,000  ahead 
of  his  ticket!) 

“Teddy  Roosevelt  freed 
Cuba  in  1898,”  was  a  battle 
cry. 

“Let  John  Roosevelt  free 
Cuba  in  1964!” 

Such  slogans  are  great 
psychological  weapons  in 
politics. 

“Sluggers”  are  also  pre¬ 
ferred  by  voters  over  dap¬ 
per  “boxers.” 

And  that  Roosevelt-Taft 
team  is  of  “world  cham¬ 
pion”  caliber! 
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j  ‘Science  Stamps’  Show 
Past,  Present,  Future 

By  Ray  Erwin 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


Arthur  C.  Radebaugh 


tion,  epidemics,  iodine,  neon, 
sugar,  drugs,  carnivorous  plants, 
bricks,  earthquakes,  ether,  ani¬ 
mal  metamorphosis. 

In  our  own  field  of  communi¬ 
cations,  the  feature  illustrates 
developments  from  tom-toms  to 
Telstar. 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


Sandy  Raines  Writes 
New  Television  Column 

Sandy  Raines,  experienced 
newspaper  and  magazine  free¬ 
lance  writer,  is  beginning  a  new 
weekly  television  personality 
column  called  “Inside  TV.” 

The  column  will  be  distributed 
by  Alex  S.  Amott  Syndicated 
Features  (685  Danforth  Ave., 
P.O.  Box  32,  Station  “J',  To¬ 
ronto  6,  Ont.,  Canada). 

Mr.  Raines  already  writes  a 
personal  column  called  “Raine- 
spout”  for  the  syndicate  (E&P, 
Aug.  18,  page  48). 

For  more  than  two  years  he 
was  tv  critic  for  St.  Louis  news¬ 
papers  and  interviewed  many 
top  stars.  He  has  written  for 
the  Central  Press  Association 
and  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch.  He  is  a  former  co¬ 
ordinator  of  instruction  and 
technical  writer  for  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force.  Mr.  Raines  is  mar¬ 
ried,  has  three  children  and  does 
electronic  experiments  as  a 
hobby. 


subject  in  science.  The  artist’s  o  q 

aim  is  to  be  both  informative  ^  d 

and  entertaining.  o  S 

Save  ‘Stamps’  ^  \  ^ 

Young  readers  will  be  encour-  °  ^  ~  <  /V  q 

aged  to  clip  each  week’s  supply  ?  Sv  K  -  >’-■  a 

of  “stamps”  and  paste  them  in  q  .*:*!**•'’  d 

scrapbooks  or  albums  for  use  in  °  ,  5 

..  ..V  iU  •  •  BUT  I LIAVE  IDEASTWAT  LL  .  d 

connection  with  their  science  q  makc  today's  rockets  as,  ? 
studies.  o  outdatedastwose:  ori232'^.  ^ 

Before  directing  his  attention  o  o o oo  o oc  ooooooo  o oo  o o 
to  this  new  feature,  Arthur  C. 

Radebaugh  had  been  creating  in  the  past,  today,  and  100  or 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  1,000  years  hence. 

News  Syndicate  Sunday  feature  Each  of  the  12  “stamps”  in 
“Closer  Than  We  Think”  for  a  release  deals  with  a  single 
nearly  five  years.  For  many  scientific  subject  and  each  bears 
years,  he  has  made  a  hobby  as  a  drawing  of  “Jet  Swift,”  a 
well  as  a  vocation  of  invest!-  young  boy  observing  the  scien- 
gating  “the  shape  of  things  to  tific  object  or  development  de- 
come”  in  his  dramatic  drawings,  picted. 

He  has  become  recognized  as  an  For  example,  the  first  release 
illustrator  of  life  in  the  future,  has  “stamps”  showing  the  past, 
Arthur  Radebaugh  started  his  present  and  future  of  rockets, 
career  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  (Chinese  first  used  their  new 
while  he  was  still  in  his  teens,  w’eapon  in  a  siege  in  1232). 

He  was  already  probing  into  the 

future  on  his  drawing  board  Science  Subjects 

when  some  of  his  work  caught  Other  subjects,  to  be  treated 
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Local  Baseball 
Coverage  Cited 

Six  newspapers  were  selected 
by  the  National  Association  of 
Baseball  Writers  for  general 
excellence  in  the  coverage  of 
baseball  at  the  hometown  level. 

They  are: 

Class  AAA — The  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Journal. 

Class  A  A  —  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune. 

Cla.ss  A — Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel. 

Class  B  —  Tri-City  Herald 
(Kennewick,  Pasco,  Richland, 
Wash.). 

Class  C — Twin  Falls  (Ida.) 
Times-News. 

Class  D — Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

Voting  of  the  judges  was 
based  principally  upon  the  cover¬ 
age  of  minor  league  baseball, 
stressing  prominence  of  play, 
picture  layouts,  and  volume  de¬ 
voted  to  the  home  town  team. 

The  most  spirited  competition 
occurred  in  Class  D  where  there 
also  was  the  largest  number  of 
entrants.  The  Miami  News  won 
by  a  very  narrow  margin  over 
the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Journal.  Third  place  went  to  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

The  baseball  writers  elected 
Earl  Keller,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune,  as  president 
for  a  two-year  term.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gene  Cuneo,  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times.  The  association  was 
founded  in  1957.  Clifford  Kack- 
line,  Sporting  News,  is  vice- 
president;  and  Carl  Lundquist, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Leo  Pinckney  of  the  Auburn 
(N.  Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser,  pre¬ 
sented  a  report  on  behalf  of  his 
city,  asking  that  the  writers 
consider  the  establishment  of  a 
Minor  League  Hall  of  Fame 
there.  Auburn  was  the  boyhood 
home  of  Abner  Doubleday,  who 
is  recognized  as  the  creator  of 
the  game. 

• 

San  Jose  Increase 
Benefits  Carriers 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Circulation  rates  were 
advanced  to  $3  monthly  here  for 
seven-day  deliveries  in  a  move 
which  boosted  rates  40  cents. 

A  new  differential  for  morning 
delivery  gave  San  Jose  Mercury 
carriers  a  15  cent  boost  for  a 
70  cent  monthly  share  in  seven- 
day  distribution,  Arvey  Drown, 
circulation  director,  said.  San 
Jose  News  carriers  were  upped 
five  cents  for  a  60  cent  share  in 
afternoon  and  Sunday  deliveries. 

The  six  day  price  for  either 
paper  advanced  50  cents  to  $2.25 
monthly.  Sunday-only  deliveries 
rem.nin  at  $1  monthly. 


Dallas  Press  Club 
Awards  Distributed 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Dallas  Morning  News  staff 
members  won  seven  $50  first- 
place  awards  and  Dallas  Times 
Herald  staff  members  won  two 
in  Press  Club  of  Dallas  contests. 

Winners  were: 

News  Story — Hugh  Aynes- 
worth.  News. 

Series — Dennis  Hoover,  News. 

Feature  —  Jimmy  Banks, 
News. 

Women’s  Feature — Mary 
Brinkerhoff,  News. 

Sports — Dan  Jenkins,  Times 
Herald. 

Headline — Jon  Kinslow,  News. 

Makeup — Jimmy  Woodruff, 
Times  Herald. 

News  Picture — Carl  E.  Linde, 
Associated  Press. 

Feature  Picture — Clint  Grant, 
News. 

Sports  Picture — Bill  Winfrey, 
News. 

• 

N.Y.C.  Bill  Aimed 
At  Deceptive  Ads 

A  bill  introduced  into  the 
New  York  City  Council  this 
week  seeks  to  impose  penalties 
for  “deceptive  advertising 
practices.” 

The  legislation,  aimed  at  per¬ 
sons  or  companies  who,  without 
substantiation,  assert  that  their 
products  are  offered  at  manu¬ 
facturers’  cost  or  less,  or  at  a 
“wholesale  price,”  would  require 
advertisers  to  maintain  full 
records  to  support  their  state¬ 
ments.  It  would  further  assert 
that  “the  failure  of  any  adver¬ 
tiser  to  produce  such  records 
in  substantiation  of  its  claims 
shall  create  a  conclusive  pre¬ 
sumption  of  the  falsity  of  the 
advertisement.” 

Anyone  violating  the  law 
would  incur  a  fine  up  to  $500 
or  imprisonment  up  to  30  days 
or  both. 

• 

Harold  Oliver  Retires; 
With  AP  49  Years 

Washington 

Harold  Oliver,  whose  White 
House  coverage  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  dates  back  to  the 
days  when  it  was  occupied  by 
Calvin  Coolidge,  has  retired. 

Beginning  as  a  copy  boy  in 
1913,  then  moving  on  to  work 
in  the  library,  learning  to  type 
so  he  could  take  dictation  from 
reporters  over  the  phone,  and 
finally  covering  a  beat,  Mr. 
Oliver  worked  for  AP  for  49 
years. 

He  was  part  of  the  death 
watch  for  President  Wilson  and 
was  one  of  three  reporters  who 
were  present  in  Warm  Springs, 
Ga.  when  President  Roosevelt 
died. 


‘Action  Please!’ 
Column  Popular 
And  Effective 

Tucson 

A  Pima  county  employe  in 
Tucson  referred  a  complaint  to 
a  newspaper’s  gripe  column,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  it  through 
normal  channels. 

A  resident  called  the  county 
sanitation  department  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  grievance.  The  employe 
listened,  then  commented,  seri¬ 
ously:  “Why  don’t  you  tell  it  to 
‘Action  Please!’  in  the  Daily 
Citizen?  You’ll  get  faster 
action.” 

The  Citizen’s  “Action  Please!” 
column,  appearing  four  times 
a  week,  airs  criticisms  and 
questions  involving  any  govern¬ 
mental  agency  or  public  matter. 

In  its  first  year,  the  column 
has  had  fabulous  response.  A 
survey  indicated  94.4  percent  of 
Citizen  subscribers  read  “Ac¬ 
tion  Please!”  regularly. 

150  Cases 

In  12  months,  the  feature  has 
had  more  than  150  specific  cases 
of  action — all  contributing  to 
the  betterment  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  in  one  way  or  another.  This 
was  in  addition  to  questions  that 
had  been  answered  on  a  myriad 
of  other  problems. 

The  Citizen  assigns  one  re¬ 
porter,  on  a  full-time  basis,  to 
investigate  the  letters. 

From  time  to  time  a  letter 
writer’s  allegations  are  found  to 
be  erroneous — and  the  Citizen 
prints  it.  This,  plus  the  consist¬ 
ent  action  generated,  has 
framed  “Action  Please!”  in  an 
atmosphere  of  believability. 

• 

Burglar  Avoids 
Cheetah,  Flees 
With  Coin  Loot 

Minneapolis 

There  were  two  “cheetahs”  in 
the  home  of  Roger  W.  Lanns, 
mail  room  employe  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  while 
he  was  performing  his  night¬ 
time  duties  at  the  newspaper. 

One  of  them  was  a  burglar 
who  stole  a  collection  of  80,000 
coins  valued  at  $60,000  and 
weighing  500  pounds.  Mr.  Lanns 
normally  keeps  them  in  a  bank, 
but  had  taken  them  home  to 
inventory  them. 

The  other  “cheetah”  was  the 
live,  animal  kind,  a  56-pounder 
that  Mr.  Lanns  keeps  in  his 
basement.  It  was  tied  up,  or 
things  would  have  been  rough 
for  the  intruder. 


Excellence  Citations 
Given  in  W.  Virginia 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Honors  for  excellence  were 
awarded  by  the  West  Virginia 
Press  Association  at  its  conven¬ 
tion  recently. 

The  winners  of  first  place 
awards  were: 

Editorial — Morgantown  Post. 

Advertising  —  Morgantown 
Post  and  Dominion-Netvs. 

Community  Service — Beckley 
Post  Herald  and  Raleigh  Regis¬ 
ter. 

Typography  —  Kingwood 
Preston  County  Journal. 

Special  Feature  —  Morgan¬ 
town  Post,  all  three  Rush  D. 
Holt  Memorial  awards  for  spe¬ 
cial  presentation  on  cancer  re¬ 
search. 

OHiccrs  Elected 

Norman  Blake,  Ronceverte 
News,  was  elected  pre.sident  of 
the  association,  with  Walter 
Tetrick,  Keyser  News  Tribune, 
vicepresident  for  dailies;  and 
Phil  Fourney,  Ravenswood 
News,  vicepresident  for  week¬ 
lies. 

A  constitutional  change  ends 
the  system  of  one  vote  per  mem¬ 
ber  and  allows  one  vote  for  each 
block  of  1,000  certified  circula¬ 
tion.  The  sponsor,  Gerald  H. 
Coy,  of  the  Morgantowm  news¬ 
papers,  said  the  revised  system 
would  equalize  the  voting 
strength  between  the  w’eeklies 
and  the  dailies. 

• 

France  Decorates 
Publisher  Whitney 

Paris 

Honors  w-ere  bestowed  on 
John  Hay  Whitney  at  cere¬ 
monies  last  week  marking  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

The  foiTner  Ambas.sador  to 
Great  Britain  who  is  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  received  the  order  of 
chevalier  in  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor  and  the  Grand 
Medaille  de  Vermeil  of  the  City 
of  Paris. 

Mr.  Whitney  was  host  to 
more  than  1,200  persons  at  the 
Comedie  Francaise  for  a  theater 
party  and  reception.  At  a  lunch¬ 
eon  he  expressed  the  hope  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  Paris  edition, 
founded  by  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  on  Oct.  4,  1887,  would  re¬ 
main  for  at  least  another  75 
years. 

“Paris  has  sheltered  us  for 
75  years,”  Mr.  Whitney  said. 
“With  France  we  have  gone 
through  two  world  wars,  with 
her  we  have  celebrated  two  vic¬ 
tories.  Hospitality  has  always 
been  given  us.  I  am  happy  to 
salute  you  all.” 
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Hospital  PR 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


to  hospital  administrators  that 
they  hav’e  to  admit  that  when 
editors  do  make  a  mistake  they 
are  subject  to  criticism  by 
several  thousand  or  several 
hundred  thousand  readers.” 

Accentuate  Positive 

Mr.  Herz,  who  has  delivered 
numerous  addresses  before  vari¬ 
ous  Ethicon  clinics,  said  that 
in  his  talks  he  urges  hospital 
administrators  to  accentuate  the 
positive  side  of  their  respective 
hospital’s  operations. 

He  told  how  in  one  such  clinic 
he  displayed  the  front  pages  of 
a  number  of  newspapers  con¬ 
taining  stories  about  a  tragic 
fire  that  broke  out  in  Hartford 
Hospital,  of  a  mistake  that  was 
made  in  the  Binghamton  Hos¬ 
pital  Nursery. 

“On  the  Hartford  Hospital 
fire,”  Mr.  Herz  said,  “we  asked 
them  if  they  just  thanked  their 
lucky  stars  that  it  wasn’t  their 
hospital,  and  went  about  their 
business.  VVe  asked  them 
whether  they  left  nagging 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  in  their  community  about 
the  safety  of  their  hospital,  or 
did  they  seize  the  opportunity 
to  tell  their  community  of  the 
elaborate  precautions  and  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  used  to  ensure 
against  such  a  disaster  happen¬ 
ing  in  their  hospital,”  Mr.  Herz 
said. 

Referring  to  the  article  de¬ 
scribing  a  mistake  made  in  a 
hospital  nursery  and  how  he 
used  it  to  make  a  point  in  one  of 
Ethicon’s  PR  clinics,  Mr.  Herz 
said  he  asked  the  hospital  ad¬ 
ministrator  w’hether,  by  doing 
nothing  at  the  time  this  story 
broke  in  newspapers,  left  the 
impression  that  perhaps  such 
an  error  could  take  place  in 
their  hospital.  He  then  cited  a 
case  where  at  least  one  hospital 
at  the  time  took  the  opportunity 
to  tell  its  community  about  care¬ 
fully  controlled  procedures  in 
its  nursery  and  about  the  spe¬ 
cially  trained  people  who  pre¬ 
pare  formulas  and  care  for  the 
babies  bom  in  its  hospital. 

Biggest  Complaint 

Turning  to  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  public  complaints  about 
hospitals,  namely  hospital  costs, 
Mr.  Herz  suggested  that  admin¬ 
istrators  must  convey  to  the 
public  the  manner  in  which  the 
hospital  income  is  spent — and 
why  certain  changes  must  be 
made  in  order  to  maintain 
hospital  services. 

“The  public  probably  would 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  about 
70c  out  of  every  dollar  is  used 
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to  pay  the  hospital  staff,”  he 
said.  “Most  of  this  money  goes 
right  back  into  the  community 
as  these  people  pay  for  goods 
and  services.  In  many  cases,  the 
hospital  is  the  biggest  employer 
in  town.” 

PR  Like  Breathing 

Mr.  Herz,  who  compares  pub¬ 
lic  relations  with  breathing  in 
that  you  can  stop  either  one  per¬ 
manently,  but  if  you  do,  you’re 
dead,  told  of  another  important 
point  stressed  at  Ethicon’s  PR 
clinics. 

“We  drive  home  the  idea  that 
public  relations  cannot  create  or 
bestow  a  character  that  isn’t 
there;  that  PR  cannot  brush 
problems  under  the  rug;  that 
PR  cannot  cover  up  poorly  run 
departments,  surly  attitudes,  or 
inadequate  services,”  Mr.  Herz 
said. 

This  brought  Mr.  Henrys  to 
another  point  stressed  in  Ethi¬ 
con’s  PR  clinics;  a  newspaper 
does  not  make  the  news.  It 
simply  records  w'hat  has  hap¬ 
pened. 

Must  Dig  Deep 

“Sometimes,  we  tell  the  hos¬ 
pital  administrators,  a  news¬ 
paper  has  to  dig  deep  under  the 
surface  to  find  out  what  really 
happened,  and  that  invariably, 
when  a  reporter  strikes  pay  dirt 
in  an  investigation  of  this  kind, 
the  accused  parties  point  their 
finger  at  the  editor  and  say  it’s 
his  fault  for  stirring  up  the 
w'hole  mess.  They  wonder  why 
he  can’t  just  let  the  whole  thing 
blow  over,”  Mr.  Henrys  con¬ 
tinued. 

“We  remind  the  hospital  ad¬ 
ministrators  that  a  newsman 
can’t  do  this  for  the  same  reason 
a  physician  can’t  turn  his  back 
on  a  patient  who  needs  help; 
that  it  is  part  of  the  fabric  of 
the  physician  to  heal  and  it’s 
part  of  the  fabric  of  any  good 
newspaperman  to  probe  for  the 
truth — and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may.” 

Some  ‘Clinkers’ 

Ethicon’s  ad  chief  said  that 
while  there  is  “a  clinker  in  every 
crowd,”  reporters  and  editors  as 
a  group  take  their  responsibil¬ 
ities  seriously. 

Asked  if  he  could  cite  ex¬ 
amples  of  good  coverage  of  a 
hospital  by  a  newspaper,  Mr. 
Henrys  took  a  case  used  in  one 
of  Ethicon’s  PR  clinics  by 
Stephen  Willis,  PR  director  of 
Orange  Memorial  Hospital,  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla. 

It  concerned  a  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  “who  fell  in  love  with 
hospitals”  and  who,  for  more 
than  a  year,  while  he  was  night 
picture  editor  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel-Star,  would  get  off 
work  at  11  p.m.  and  go  to  the 


emergency  room  at  Orange 
Memorial  Hospital.  There  he 
would  put  on  the  white  uniform 
of  an  intern,  break  out  his  Leica 
and  spend  a  couple  of  hours 
observing  and  shooting  a  most 
remarkable  panorama  of  human 
emotion. 

“He  saw  small  boys  bearing 
up  magnificiently  in  the  agony 
of  some  serious  hurt  and  he  saw 
adults  faint  at  the  sight  of 
blood,”  Mr.  Henrys  recalled.  “He 
watched  resident  surgeons  sew 
innumerable  stitches  in  limitless 
wounds.  He  watched,  he  photo¬ 
graphed  and  he  wrote.  There 
were  a  couple  of  stories  in  that 
emergency  room  every  night 
that  were  worth  telling.  But  if 
this  reporter-photographer 
hadn’t  been  there  on  the  spot, 
most  of  these  stories  would  never 
have  been  written.  Orange 
Memorial  proved  you  could  open 
a  door  wide  to  a  reporter  and 
not  risk  ‘unpleasant  exposure’,” 
Mr.  Henrys  said. 

Non-Typical  Case 

Mr.  Henrys  also  uses  in  Ethi¬ 
con’s  PR  clinic  the  story  of  how 
this  same  reporter  once  saw  a 
patient  with  a  head  injury 
wheeled  into  the  emergency  room 
and  left  alone  for  a  while  when 
he  needed  medical  treatment. 

“The  reporter  didn’t  write 
that  particular  story,  not  that 
it  wouldn’t  have  been  a  juicy 
one,  but  because  he  knew  it 
wasn’t  typical  of  the  treatment 
given  emergency  room  patients,” 
Mr.  Henrys  said.  “He  knew 
everyone  makes  an  occasional 
mistake — even  doctors.  Besides, 
he  had  such  an  excellent  flow  of 
good  human  interest  stuff  that 
he  didn’t  have  time  or  space  to 
get  on  his  high  horse  about  an 
occasional  slip-up.  What  he 
wrote  helped  the  community  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the 
local  hospital.” 

Mr.  Herz  added  that  this 
reporter-photographer’s  pictures 
were  fashioned  into  an  exhibit 
by  his  newspaper  and  displayed 
in  Orlando  bank  lobbies.  'The 
exhibit  was  captioned,  “A  night 
in  Orange  Memorial  Hospital’s 
emergency  room  where  scores 
of  patients  are  given  decisive, 
professional  attention,  attention 
that,  many  times,  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  life  and  death.” 

“This  was  publicity  the  hos¬ 
pital  couldn’t  buy,”  Mr.  Herz 
noted. 

Improve  Press  Relations 

Ethicon’s  PR  kit  contains 
many  pointers  for  a  hospital 
interested  in  improving  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  press  and  thereby 
improving  its  image  to  the 
public. 

For  example,  hospital  admin¬ 
istrators  are  urged  to  consider 
the  press  an  ally,  not  an  adver- 
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sary.  They  are  urged  to  some¬ 
how  filter  this  impression  down 
through  the  hospital  rank.'^. 

“I  have  noticed  a  seriou.s  lack 
of  orientation  among  hospital 
employes  in  the  simplest  of  PR 
techniques,”  Mr.  Henrys  told 
E&P.  “This  is  usually  because 
the  administrator  has  a  di.strust 
of  the  various  media.  He’s  actu¬ 
ally  afraid  of  them  —  afraid 
they’ll  print  something  that, 
though  true,  is  not  in  the  hos¬ 
pital’s  best  interest.” 

Set  Pattern 

To  overcome  this  fear,  Ethi¬ 
con’s  PR  kit  suggests  that  there 
be  a  set  pattern  for  the  release 
of  news — both  good  and  bad, 
and  that  there  should  always  be 
someone  in  the  hospital,  on  every 
shift,  who  is  qualified  to  talk 
frankly  and  honestly  with  the 
press. 

“We  know  of  no  reporter  who 
has  become  angry  because  a  hos¬ 
pital  administrator  explained 
that  he  could  not  release  a  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  information  be¬ 
cause  it  would  violate  a  doctor- 
patient  relationship,”  Messrs. 
Henrys  and  Herz  said.  “But  we 
do  know  of  reporters  who  have 
hit  the  ceiling  and  later  written 
damaging  stories  because  of  a 
hospital  administrator’s  brisk, 
‘No  comment.  This  doesn’t  con¬ 
cern  you,’  ”  they  said. 

Ethicon’s  PR  kit  warns  hos¬ 
pital  administrators  against 
ever  telling  a  reporter  that 
something  doesn’t  concern  him, 
and  stresses  that  a  reporter  is 
the  one  man  paid  to  be  concerned 
about  everything  that’s  going  on 
of  possible  public  interest,  and 
that  a  hospital,  as  a  public  insti¬ 
tution,  is  always  an  excellent 
source  of  material. 

A  hospital  where  no  set  pat¬ 
tern  of  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  set  up;  where 
there  is  resentment  and  distrust 
of  the  press,  will  find  itself  con¬ 
stantly  in  hot  water,  Mr.  Henrys 
said,  adding  that  a  reporter 
can  always  pick  up  rumors  or 
gossip  and,  without  any  official 
direction,  write  a  juicy  tidbit, 
follow  it  up  and  build  a  story 
far  out  of  proportion  to  its  news 
value. 

Another  pet  peeve  of  the  prew 
covered  by  Ethicon’s  PR  kit  is 
that  newsmen  encounter  the  ho^ 
pital  administrator  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  women’s  auxiliary 
when  fund  time  rolls  around — 
and  only  then — but  that’s  all. 

Ethicon’s  kit  points  out  that  a 
continuous  stream  of  stories 
throughout  the  year — about  the 
purchase  of  a  new  operating 
room  table,  the  expansion  of  the 
laboratory,  a  notable,  interest¬ 
ing,  delicate  or  difficult  piece  of 
surgery,  or  original  research — 
will  help  establish  an  excellent 
community  relationship. 
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Wisconsin  Groups 
,  Approve  Formal 
Recruitment  Plan 

Milwaukee 

The  Wisconsin  Associated 
Press  Association  and  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Daily  Newspaper  Leagne 
have  joined  forces  in  an  effort 
to  provide  a  program  of  training 
and  recruitment  for  journalism 
personnel. 

After  a  year  of  study,  plans 
for  the  program  were  approved 
by  both  organizations  at  con¬ 
ventions  here  Nov.  30-Dec.  3, 
and  drew  immediate  support 
from  the  journalism  schools  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Marquette  University  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent 
committee  from  w'ithin  the  AP 
association  to  guide  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  would  initiate  the 
talent  search  at  the  high  school 
level.  It  also  includes  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  various  journalism 
scholarships,  extension  of  the 
intern  programs  to  provide  sum¬ 
mer  work  and  training  for  col¬ 
lege  students,  close  cooperation 
with  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  offering  journalism 
courses  and  a  placement  system 
for  journalism  graduates. 

Arville  O.  Schaleben,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  president  of  the  AP  as¬ 
sociation,  will  select  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  supervising  commit¬ 
tee.  John  B.  Torinus,  editor  of 
the  Appleton  Pout-Crescent, 
headed  a  joint  AP-Daily  League 
committee  which  studied  the 
problem.  He  will  be  chairman 
of  the  permanent  committee. 

• 

Detroit  World  Quits; 
Inadequate  Capital 

Detroit 

,  “They  said  we  wouldn’t  pro¬ 
duce  the  first  edition.  They  were 
wrong.  It  was  No.  47  that 
stumped  us.” 

That  statement  by  Joseph 
Sfair  and  R.  Henry  Cantin  was 
the  epitaph  of  the  Detroit  World 
which  a  group  of  former  Detroit 
Times  staffers  established  on  St. 
Valentine’s  Day,  Feb.  14. 

The  paper  ceased  publication 
in  June  after  46  issues.  It  was 
published  daily  during  a  strike 
which  closed  the  News  and  Free 
Press. 

In  their  statement  announcing 
inability  to  obtain  adequate 
capital  to  resume  their  project, 
Messrs.  Sfair  and  Cantin  said 
•  64  former  Times  employes  had 

jobs  at  the  World  during  “its 
brief  and  abortive  history.”  The 
two  leaders  spent  18  months 
getting  the  paper  started. 


300,000  View 
SpaceF  air  Exhibits 

Cleveland 

Approximately  300,000  per¬ 
sons  from  Ohio  and  neighboring 
states  went  into  Cleveland’s 
Public  Hall  over  a  10-day  period 
ending  Dec.  2  to  view  the  Space 
Fair  sponsored  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Plain  Dealer. 

Aurora  7,  the  space  capsule 
which  carried  Astronaut  M. 
Scott  Carpenter  into  orbit,  rep¬ 
licas  of  other  capsules,  a  mockup 
of  the  X15,  and  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  used  by  the  astronauts 
were  part  of  the  scientific  equip¬ 
ment  on  display. 

The  two  honorary  chairmen 
were  Thomas  V.  H.  Vail  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Dr.  Abe  Sil- 
verstein  of  NASA’s  Lewis  Re¬ 
search  Center. 

• 

Career  Handbook 

A  48-page  handbook,  “Finding 
a  Successful  Career  in  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Business,”  has  been 
prepared  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation.  The  Foundation  is 
sending  16,000  copies  to  school 
guidance  counselors.  Copies  are 
available  at  $20  per  100. 


Reporters  Limited 
In  Helicopter  Use 

Vietnamese  military  authori¬ 
ties  have  partially  lifted  an 
unofficial  ban  against  reporters 
using  American  helicopters  to 
cover  military  operations  but 
they  have  retained  the  right  to 
veto  specific  newsmen  from  spe¬ 
cific  missions. 

Under  the  new  arrangements 
newsmen  are  required  to  obtain 
prior  authorization  from  the 
Vietnamese  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  for  helicopter  flights  on 
combat  missions.  They  will  need 
a  special  pass  for  each  mission. 
And  any  questions  directed  to 
Vietnamese  officers  on  the  mis¬ 
sion  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  with  answers  to  be  re¬ 
turned  in  writing,  after  appro¬ 
priate  translation  and  clearance. 
• 

Ole  Miss  Stories  Cited 

Denver 

John  B.  Rogers  of  the  Denver 
Post  staff  won  the  George  Mc¬ 
Williams  awrard  of  $100  and  a 
plaque  at  the  1962  Gridiron 
dinner  here  in  recognition  of 
his  coverage  of  the  integration 
story  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  He  is  a  native  of 
Mississippi  and  a  graduate  of 
the  university. 


Ole  Miss  Campus 
Editor  Censured 

Oxford,  Miss. 

The  Student  Senate  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  this 
week  voted  63  to  27  to  “repri¬ 
mand”  Miss  Sidna  Brower,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  campus  daily,  for 
having  “failed  in  time  of  grave 
crisis  to  uphold  the  rights  of 
students.” 

A  petition  w’as  being  circu¬ 
lated  to  impeach  the  21-year-old 
Memphis  senior  as  editor.  She 
was  elected  to  the  $100-a-month 
job  by  the  student  body. 

The  resolution  of  censure  as¬ 
serted  that  Miss  Brower  failed 
to  protest  “the  unnecessary 
firing  of  tear  gas”  by  federal 
marshals  and  army  troops 
during  the  rioting  Sept.  30-Oct  1 
when  James  Meredith,  a  Negro, 
w'as  brought  onto  the  campus 
to  be  registered  as  a  student. 

In  her  editorials  in  the  Mis- 
sissippian.  Miss  Brower  urged 
students  to  go  about  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  let  Mr.  Meredith  alone. 
More  recently  she  condemned 
the  ransacking  of  the  rooms  of 
two  students  who  had  dined 
with  Mr.  Meredith  in  the  campus 
cafeteria. 

• 

Stations  Quizzed 
On  Political  Time 

Washington 

Owners  of  radio  and  television 
stations  will  receive  a  question¬ 
naire  from  the  Senate’s  Freedom 
of  Communications  Subcommit¬ 
tee,  of  which  Senator  John  P. 
Pastore  (D-R.I.)  is  chairman. 

The  committee  is  taking  a 
close  look  at  the  way  the  na¬ 
tions  broadcasters  provided 
seiwice  in  the  1962  political  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  questionnaire  deals 
mainly  wdth  broadcasts  by  can¬ 
didates  and  their  supporters, 
complaints  and  what  was  done 
about  them,  and  the  amounts  of 
money  received  for  campaign 
time,  both  in  the  primaries  and 
general  election. 

A  notice  of  the  quiz  sent  to 
stations  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  said 
broadcasters  would  not  be  asked 
about  new'scasts,  political  policy 
or  handling  of  requests  for 
political  time. 

• 

On  Governor’s  Staff 

Boston 

James  J.  Smith,  who  syndi¬ 
cates  a  weekly  column  of  politi¬ 
cal  analysis  (E&P,  Dec.  1),  has 
been  tabbed  for  the  job  of  press 
secretary  to  Gov.-elect  Endicott 
Peabody.  Mr.  Smith,  a  former 
UPI  staffer,  forecast  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate’s  victory. 
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Washington 
Post  Sets 
$180  Scale 

Washington 

The  minimum  pay  for  news¬ 
men  and  photof^raphers  in  the 
top  experience  bracket  will  go 
up  to  $180  a  week  in  the  second 
year  of  a  new  contract  between 
the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild. 

Agreement  was  reached  on 
the  contract  Dec.  1  close  to  a 
deadline  set  for  a  strike.  At  first 
the  500-member  guild  unit  re¬ 
jected  the  management’s  pro¬ 
posals  by  a  vote  of  178  to  132. 
Guild  negotiators  were  in¬ 
structed  to  confer  again  with 
the  management  on  wage  scales 
for  the  commercial  unit  and 
when  the  membership  meeting 
resumed  the  adjustments  were 
ratified. 

The  agreement  provides  for 
general  wage  increases  for 
newsmen  and  photographers  of 
$4.25  a  week  in  the  first  year 
and  $3.75  the  second  year.  The 
minimum  scale  was  raised  from 
$76.75  to  $95  for  beginners  and 
from  $167  to  $180  for  those  with 
at  least  six  years  of  experience. 

Commercial  employes  will  get 
an  extra  $3  weekly  in  the  second 
year. 

The  Guild  dropped  demands 
for  an  agency  shop,  under  which 
non-members  are  required  to 
pay  union  dues,  and  also  for 
premium  pay  for  night  work. 

• 

Stork  Divideml 

Los  Angeles 

The  Board  of  directors  of 
Times  Mirror  Company  declared 
a  two  percent  stock  dividend  in 
addition  to  the  regular  quarterly 
cash  dividend  of  12^2  cents  a 
share  on  the  common  stock, 
Norman  Chandler,  chairman  and 
president,  announced. 


Nixon  Thanks 
Some  Writers 

IjOS  Angeles 

Richard  M.  Nixon  has  sent 
his  thanks  to  several  California 
newspaper  political  editors. 

The  former  Vice  President 
wrote  personal  letters  to  express 
his  appreciation  for  “fair  and 
objective  coverage  through  the 
years.” 

Mr.  Nixon  also  referred  to 
friendships  established  in  his 
political  campaigning  which  be¬ 
gan  16  years  ago  with  his  can¬ 
didacy  for  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  number  of  letters  was 
not  learned.  The  list  apparently 
was  as  abbreviated  as  that  sent 
editors  in  thanks  for  recent  edi¬ 
torials  and  coverage.  This  went 
to  about  a  dozen  newspapers 
around  the  nation. 

In  addressing  the  political 
editors,  Mr.  Nixon  said  his 
action  was  timed  with  his  de¬ 
parture  from  the  political  arena. 

The  two  sets  of  letters  have 
been  the  only  additions  to  the 
charges  of  an  unfair  press 
which  Mr.  Nixon  made  after  he 
lost  his  bid  for  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  California. 


Chicago  Daily  News 
Home  Section  Wins 

Chicago 

The  National  Home  Week 
.section  last  Sept.  28  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  will  receive  top 
prize  here  Dec.  12-16  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders. 

The  first  place  winner  in 
national  competition  w’as  edited 
by  Albert  Jedlicka  Jr.,  Daily 
News  real  estate  editor,  who  also 
wrote  the  lead  article,  “Houses 
Change,  But  Home’s  the  Same.” 
Credits  also  go  to  William  Kie- 
daisch,  features  and  layout; 
George  Charney,  art;  John 
Downes,  illustration;  Ralph 
Gray,  wniter. 

Best-Sellers  Printed 
In  Washington  Star 

Washington 

The  Washington  Star  has  a 
program  of  serialized  best¬ 
sellers  under  wny.  In  mid- 
December  it  will  run  a  12-part 
digest  of  “The  Federal  Investi¬ 
gators,”  which  was  wnitten  by 
one  of  its  own  reporters,  Miriam 
Ottenberg. 

To  date  the  Star  has  pub¬ 
lished  “The  Silent  Spring”  by 
Rachel  Carson,  a  Washington 
resident;  “Suburbia’s  Coddled 
Kids”  by  Peter  Wyden,  and 
“Making  Marriage  More  Re¬ 
warding”  by  Howard  Whitman. 


Georgia  Mill 
Plan  Galls  for 
Newsprint 

Production  of  newsprint  at  a 
new'  mill  under  construction  at 
Cedar  Springs,  Georgia,  is 
planned,  if  and  when  the  market 
warrants  it. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  has  so  advised  its  stock¬ 
holders  in  a  report  concerning 
its  acquisition  of  a  50%  interest 
in  Great  Southern  Land  and  Pa¬ 
per  Company. 

The  mill,  750  feet  and  as  tall 
as  a  six-story  office  building, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  kraft  linerboard  at  the 
outset  with  a  rated  capacity  of 
700  tons  daily.  But  the  design 
of  the  plant  provides  for  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  second  machine 
which  could  be  utilized  for 
newsprint  and  groundwood 
printing  papers. 

Great  Northern’s  newsprint 
production  now  is  at  mills  in 
Maine.  The  company  has  in¬ 
vested  $15  million  in  the  Geor¬ 
gia  venture  with  Great  Southern 
which  owns  a  site  on  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  River  and  owns  or 
leases  150,000  acres  of  timber- 
lands  in  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
A  railroad  will  connect  the  mill 
with  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and 
Central  of  Georgia  main  lines. 

Total  cost  of  the  Georgia 
project  is  estimated  to  be  $57 
million.  Peter  S.  Paine,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company,  is  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Great  South¬ 
ern  Land  and  Paper  Company. 
John  J.  Neely,  president  of 
Southern  Land,  Timber  and 
Pulp  Corp.,  is  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Hubbard  to  M.E. 

Of  Hollywood  Daily 

Hollyw’ood,  Calif. 

Harold  N.  Hubbard  on  the 
staff  of  the  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News  since  1924,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  paper, 
succeeding  Sam  Gordon,  who 
resigned. 

Mr.  Hubbard  had  served  as 
news  and  city  editor. 

Abe  Greenberg,  former  New 
York  newspaper  man  and  in 
more  recent  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
has  been  named  city  editor. 

Ralph  Williams  formerly  on 
rim  of  copy  desk  moves  to  news 
editor  and  slot  man. 

Ed  Lukas,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  Beverly  Hills  Citizen, 
has  been  made  managing  editor 
of  24  weekly  community  papers 
published  by  the  Citizen-News. 


Dolph  Simons  Jr. 
Named  Publisher 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.  on  Nov. 
29  was  named  publisher  of  the 
Lawrence  Daily  Joumad-World. 
The  announcement  was  made  by 
Dolph  Simons  Sr.,  publisher 
since  1944,  who  will  continue  as 
editor  and  as  president  of  the 
World  Company. 

The  new  publisher  and  oper¬ 
ating  manager,  who  is  32,  began 
working  for  the  Journal- World 
as  a  carrier  boy  and  later  he 
worked  in  several  departments 
prior  to  being  named  associate 
publisher  in  1957.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Kansas  University  with 
the  class  of  1951. 

Following  completion  of  his 
college  work  Dolph  Simons  Jr. 
served  two  years  in  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  where  he  held  the 
reserve  rank  of  captain.  In  1956 
he  worked  for  seven  months  in 
London  as  a  writer  for  the 
Times,  and  in  1958  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  several  months  as  a 
writer  for  the  Johannesburg 
Star  in  South  Africa. 

The  new  publisher  is  a  grand¬ 
son  of  W.C.  Simons  who  founded 
the  Daily  World  in  1891  and  who 
was  editor  of  the  Journal  World 
until  his  death  in  1952. 

National  Observer 
Progress  Reported 

Dow-Jones  Company  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  advertise  in  daily 
newspapers  the  “fantastic  suc¬ 
cess”  of  the  National  Observer, 
which  it  launched  as  a  weekly 
paper  Feb.  4. 

George  Delaney,  circulation 
director,  this  week  made  jiublic 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
figures  for  the  period  of  Feb.  4 
to  June  30  of  205,878,  which  he 
said  w'as  “meeting  every  expec¬ 
tation.” 

“We  are  doing  nicely  during 
the  period  of  conversion  from 
short-term  introductory  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  expect  to  go 
ahead  rapidly  the  first  of  next 
year,”  he  said. 

During  the  first  six  months 
ad  revenue  reached  $250,000  and 
the  paper  has  carried  copy  from 
250  prestige  advertisers,  ex¬ 
cluding  classified,  Quintin  Di- 
Maria,  ad  director,  said. 

The  paper,  dated  Monday,  has 
an  editorial  staff  of  34. 

• 

News  Agency  Curb 

A  National  News  Agency  Act 
promulgated  this  week  in  Nepal 
requires  foreign  news  services 
to  distribute  their  reports 
through  the  National  News 
Agency  or  the  Government. 
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Pepsi  Bottlers 

(continued  from  page  16) 
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volvement  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,”  Mr.  Bergin  said. 

“Newspapers,  by  their  local¬ 
ness,  represent  one  of  the  key 
ways  of  bringing  Pepsi  into  the 
hearts,  minds  and  bodies  of 
people  in  their  home  towns. 

“We  have  made  sure  that 
most  of  the  ads  are  not  so  sea¬ 
sonable  that  they  cannot  be  re¬ 
peated.  We  expect  them  to  be 
used  several  times,  not  just 
once.” 

Bottlers  are  being  urged  to 
use  newspapers  on  local  promo¬ 
tions,  linking  up  with  point-of- 
sale  displays  and  retail  promo¬ 
tions  of  the  16-ounce  bottle.  An 
increasing  number  are  also  us¬ 
ing  the  White  Star  thrift 
seals,  which  enable  members  of 
churches  and  other  charitable 
organizations  to  save  Pepsi  bot¬ 
tle  tops  and  cash  them  in  for 
funds  for  scholarships  and  other 
worthy  pui-poses.  The  “Pepsi 
Pledge”  is  also  becoming  more 
popular  than  ever,  especially  in 
small  towns.  This  is  a  means 
provided  by  the  bottlers  for 
communities  to  save  for  some 
needed  civic  service  equipment, 
such  as  an  ambulance,  by  re¬ 
turning  specially  marked  bottle 
tops. 
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Pepsi  Iv  .Shows 

Bottlers  are  also  in  larger 
numbers  than  ever  lief  ore  buy¬ 
ing  tune-in  and  tie-in  ads  on  the 
Pepsi  tv  shows.  The  big  Pepsi 
tv-promotion  is  the  annual  Miss 
America  competition,  which  car¬ 
ries  through  city,  county,  and 
state  elimination  contests,  for  all 
of  which  special  newspajier  ads 
are  available. 

On  the  RBDO  team  for  Pepsi 
besides  Mr.  Bergin  are  Frank 
Rupp,  art  director,  Robert  Ol¬ 
sen,  group  head  on  print,  radio 
and  tv;  and  Dick  Mercer,  crea¬ 
tive  super\’isor. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  Pepsi  in¬ 
vested  $2,021,999  in  newsjiapers 
in  1961,  as  compared  with  $4,- 
105,105  in  1960.  It  is  to  reverse 
this  50.7%  downward  trend  that 
special  effort  is  being  made  to 
push  newspapers  this  year. 
Coca-Cola  increased  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising  86.6%  in  1961 
ovej  1960,  or  from  $956,556  to 
$1,785,266,  according  to  the  same 
source. 


Spot  for  Letters 

Cincinnati 
Ollie  M.  James’  humor  column 
has  been  moved  to  Columnists’ 
Row  to  make  room  for  “Letters 
to  the  Editor”  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Cincinnati  Enqrdrer. 


Herald  Trib 
To  Increase 
Radio  News 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  on  Jan.  1  will  begin  an  as¬ 
sociation  with  Radio  Station 
WPAT  under  which  five-minute 
newscasts  prepared  by  the  news¬ 
paper  will  be  broadcast  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  day  and  eve¬ 
ning. 

Announcement  of  the  affilia¬ 
tion  was  made  jointly  by  Frank 
Smith,  president  of  Capital 
Cities  Broadcasting  Corp.,  own¬ 
ers  of  WPAT,  and  Walter  N. 
Thayer,  president  of  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

The  Herald  Tribune  has  been 
providing  newscasts  over  four 
affiliated  stations  in  suburban 
areas?.  WPAT,  AM  and  FM, 
blankets  the  metropolitan  area. 

Daily  News  Quits 

The  New  York  Daily  Neiv» 
and  WPAT,  by  mutual  consent, 
will  terminate  their  relationship 
Jan.  1,  when  the  News  will  cease 
broadcast  news  operations  over 
radio.  Television  station  WPIX, 
a  News  subsidiary,  is  not  af¬ 
fected. 

The  Daily  News  began  its 
“News  Ai’ound  the  Clock”  radio 
news  service  on  Feb.  15,  1942, 
with  station  WNEW  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  over  that  station  until 
Jan.  1,  1959. 

Almost  from  its  inception, 
the  News  broadcasts  have  been 
prepared  by  a  staff  headed  by 
Carl  Warren,  former  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  Chi- 
rago  Daily  News,  city  editor  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Mirror  and 
special  assippiment  writer  for 
the  News.  Mr.  Warren  will  re¬ 
tire  May  1,  as  planned  before 
the  termination  developed. 

Mr.  Warren  said  the  market 
values  of  stations  WNEW  and 
WPAT  rose  phenomenally  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  in  which  the 
News  supplied  them  with  news. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  1954, 
WNEW  was  sold  for  $2,100,000 
and  the  next  year  for  $4,000,000 
and  in  1957  for  $7,500,000.  He 
added  that  WPAT,  in  1958,  re¬ 
portedly  rejected  an  offer  of 
$.3,000,000.  It  was  sold  to  Capital 
Broadcasting  Co.  for  a  reported 
$5,000,000  plus. 

A  third  edition  of  Carl  W^ar- 
ren’s  “Modern  News  Reporting” 
(Harper.  480  pages.  $5.50)  was 
published  in  1959  and  more  than 
300  colleges  have  used  it  as  a 
textbook. 

The  News  has  maintained  an 
eight-man  staff,  working  in 
shifts,  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,- 
000  a  year.  The  radio  news  was 
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Carl  Warren 

maintained  as  a  wing  of  the 
editorial  department  and  Mr. 
Warren’s  immediate  superior 
was  Robert  Shand,  managing 
editor. 


Bob  Casey  Dies; 
Wrote  35  Books 

Chicago 

Robert  J.  Casey,  72,  Chicago 
newspaperman  and  author,  died 
Dec.  4  in  an  Evanston  Hospital 
where  he  had  lieen  admitted 
Nov.  24  after  suffering  a  stroke. 

Mr.  Casey,  a  reporter  for  30 
years,  many  of  them  with  the 
Chirago  Daily  New.s,  had  re¬ 
cently  written  a  series  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  how  he  be¬ 
came  partially  blind  and  won 
back  his  sight. 

He  was  author  of  35  books, 
the  most  famous  of  which  was 
“.Such  Intei-esting  People,”  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Chicago  newspapermen. 

Mr.  Casey,  a  native  of  Beres- 
ford,  S.  D.,  won  a  college  prize 
for  excellence  in  Latin  pro.se. 
He  sold  a  short  story  to  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 
and  then  took  a  job  with  the 
jiaper  as  a  sports  writer.  Thus 
liegan  his  career  in  Journalism 
from  which  he  retired  in  1947. 

His  wife,  who  is  among  his 
.survivors,  was  Hazel  Mac¬ 
Donald,  also  a  former  reporter 
and  war  correspondent. 

• 

Owns  Iilol’s  Eye 

Chicago 

Harry  Levinson,  Chicago  jew¬ 
eler,  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
the  famed  “Idol’s  Eye”  from  the 
Jewel  collection  of  the  late  May 
Bonfils  Stanton  which  was  auc¬ 
tioned  recently.  (E&P,  Nov.  17). 
He  paid  $375,000  for  the  gem 
and  says  he  has  already  been 
offered  $50,000  more  for  it.  Mrs. 
Stanton  was  at  one  time  a  mi¬ 
nority  shareholder  in  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post. 


Group  Takes 
Option  on 
Ariz.  Journal 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  Arizona  Journal,  offset- 
printed  daily  which  was  started 
here  last  Feb.  4,  was  in  new 
hands  this  week,  although  its 
founder,  Robert  Morrison,  was 
staying  on  temporarily  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Eddie  Lee,  the  Journal’s 
political  writer,  took  up  an  op¬ 
tion  on  controlling  interest  in 
the  venture,  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  it  expired,  and  then  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  three  other  investors. 
They  are  Cornelius  G.  Dutcher, 
an  investment  broker  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  treasurer;  Jim 
Smith,  rancher  and  former  state 
senator;  and  Thane  Read,  of 
Tempe,  an  economist. 

The  three  new  owners  repre¬ 
sent  a  group  of  persons  who  put 
up  $50,000  which  was  used  to 
repay  a  loan  to  a  syndicate  of 
16  men  who  would  have  taken 
up  the  option  if  Mr.  Lee  had 
allowed  it  to  lap.se.  The  new 
group  has  45  days  to  gain  own¬ 
ership.  This  involves  payment 
of  a  $160,000  government  tax 
lien  and  financing  of  $500,000 
in  mortgages. 

Mr.  Morrison,  a  former  Ari¬ 
zona  attorney  general,  held  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Journal. 
In  recent  months  he  had  been 
inviting  outside  participation  in 
the  financing. 

Mr.  Dutcher  said  the  paper 
would  continue  its  independent 
policy. 

Much  of  the  equipment  in  the 
Journal’s  building  is  on  lease. 

• 

Greenville  Group  Buys 
Stations  at  Maeon,  Ga. 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  been  asked  to 
approve  the  purchase  of  WMAZ 
radio  and  television  stations  at 
Macon,  Ga.  by  WRMC  Inc.  of 
Greenville,  S.  C.  The  sale  in¬ 
volved  a  price  of  $2,094,750,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  papers  filed  last 
week. 

WMRC  Inc.,  licensee  of 
WFBC  .stations  at  Greenville 
and  owner  of  WBIR  stations  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  owned  by 
the  Greenville  News  and  Pied¬ 
mont  (49.8%),  R.  A.  Jolley  and 
family  (14.6%)  and  others.  The 
same  group  also  owns  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  and 
WWNC. 

The  sellers  of  WMAZ  are 
George  P.  Rankin  Jr.,  Wilton  E. 
Cobb  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace 
Miller. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vost  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISeirspaper  Brokers  Newspapers  Wanted 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and  |  EAST  CX)AST!  Can  pay  $20,000  down 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main,  for  good  weekly.  Prefer  county  seat. 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co.  \  Box  851.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579.  Gadsden,  Alabama 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


IT'S  NOT  the  down  t>ayment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it's  the  i>ersonality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspai>er  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


DIAL,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaiter  Broker" 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  Dial! 


FITTING  THE  SHOE  —  Some  papers 
take  more  experienced  management 
than  others.  We  try  to  place  you  where 
you  can  be  successful  and  happy.  GAB- 
BERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arling¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Riverside.  California. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  License<i 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509.  Roseburg,  O'regon 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANaNG 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
^rvice.  Box  3132,  Greenslioro,  N.  C. 


Newspapers  for  Sale 


j  EXPERIENCED  NEWS  -  AD  TEAM, 
j  outstanding  record,  seeks  weekly  to 
I  edit,  manage,  ownership  in  mind.  Own 
■  working  capital.  Southerners,  conserva- 
I  tives.  Prefer  Zone  4.  Write:  John 
.  Watts,  The  Variety  Hotel,  Miami  Beach- 
39,  Florida. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHBHt.  high 
j  integrity,  desires  buy  small  daily  or 
I  invest  in  working  interest.  Zone  1. 

!  Confidence  respected.  Box  793,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HAVE  $30,000  for  share  in  small  East 
Coast  daily.  Box  881,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Enfcineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors  1 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 

Co.,  Inc.  I 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St.  I 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363  I 

I 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING  ! 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 

AND  PROCESSING  I 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900  ' 


Printing  Press  Installations 
DISMANTLING-MOVING-STORAGE 
RETAIRING-TRUCKING-ERECTING 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
netting  man  and  wife  team  $22,000, 
before  depreciation,  fine  equipment, 
excellent  climate,  lieautiful  rural  val-  ' 
ley.  $14,000  down  plus  inventory.  Jo-  i 
seph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  I 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.  | 


OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  being  offere<l  in  South  and  South¬ 
east.  Write  or  call :  Newspajier  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 
Panama  City.  Fla. 


L.  I.  Griffin  &  Sons,  Inc. 

5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  H-3295 

Contact:  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exjiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS— 
New  Eng.  $125M;  Colo.  $100M;  Ark. 
$6.5M;  Ind.  $23.5M  ;  N.  Y.  $77M  :  Tex. 
$100M.  Others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box 
88,  Norton.  Ks 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  —  Fine 
farm  area,  small  industries;  grossing 
$116,000.  greater  potential;  requires 
$40,000  cash.  Seldom  is  one  like  this 
offered  in  my  five  state  area.  Wayne 
Peterson,  214  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead, 
Minn. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  Weekly. 
Northwest,  rich  farm  area,  exceptional 
plant,  $.32,000  down,  financial  refer¬ 
ences.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


1.  CALIFORNIA.  Exclusive.  Area  of 
real  growth.  Adequate  plant.  Gross 
$75,00(1.  Asking  $75,000  including 
building.  2^'/r  down. 

2.  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATE.  Exclu¬ 
sive  county  seat  weekly.  Gross  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $50,000  Elxcellent  profits.  Ask¬ 
ing  $70,000,  29*^  down. 

3.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE.  Daily 
newsi>aper.  Priced  under  the  average 
gross  for  each  of  the  past  four  years. 
Asking  $75,000.  29*^  down. 

Other  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
throughout  the  Unite<l  States. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  AS.SOCTATES 
A  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
6381  Hollywoo<l  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

!  cox  HEADLINER,  like  new  —  guar- 
<  anteed !  Used  only  6  months.  In  origi¬ 
nal  crate.  Cost  $1800  new.  Best  offer. 

I  Box  796,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


TYPE  CASE  —  Metal  w/25  drawers 
1  9  STEEL  CHASES— 

Duplex  17  X  25 

!  Outside  19%  X  26%  w/center  bar 
Inside  18%  X  24  Vi! 

Mail  Printer,  Manhasset,  New  York. 


I  INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER  —  with 
‘  good  selection  of  fonts,  mat  cleaning 
1  attachment.  Must  sell  so  make  offer. 
1  Box  889,  Alitor  &  Publisher, 


THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
i  roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
i  paper  Turtles  —  $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
I  Elkin.  Write  for  I'terature.  L  &  B 
I  SALES  COMPANY  ’13  West  Market 
Street.  Elkin,  Nortr  Carolina. 


Engraving  Plates 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in- 
steml  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sam- 
!  pie.  CALUMET  CRAFTS,  INC.,  P.O. 
I  Box  26-E,  Naiierville,  III, 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Mail  Room 


CUTLER-HAMMER  Otnveyors,  8-wire 
width,  powered  by  220  volt  AC  motors, 
122  feet  all  like  new,  used  only  on 
stand-by  press ;  Right  and  Left  Wood 
Autoplates  #178  and  #182,  23-9/16 
cutoff:  also  Right  hand  Junior  Auto¬ 
plate  with  pot.  Stereo  re-circulating 
water  system  with  motors  and  pumps: 
automatic  stereo  metal  pumps;  two 
ink  supply  tanks,  1000  gals  each ;  Goss 
stereo  saw  with  trimmer:  4-ton  En- 
sign-Reynolds  job  pot,  gas  and  elec¬ 
tric.  2  and  8  column  casting  boxes : 
35  full  page  chases;  100  rubber  rollers 
from  dismantled  Goss  press,  many  re¬ 
covered  and  never  used;  Alico  mat 
dryer;  other  miscellany.  Final  clear¬ 
ance.  will  accept  any  reasonable  offer. 
Call,  write  J.  F.  O'Connor,  Post-Ga¬ 
zette.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Phone  area  code 
412-263-1644. 

Paper  Stock 


CONSOLIDATED  GLOSS  23%  X  33%: 
74M;  base  4.5M;  42  cartons  $600. 

Mail  Printer,  Manhasset,  New  York. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERE'ORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
(available  Immediately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXfonl  7-4590 


3  FRIDEN  COMPUTYPERS  Model 
C  T  B,  usee!  for  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  billing,  for  sale.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Globe  Newspaiier  Co.,  Mr,  Etter, 
Boston  7,  Mass. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

24-paRe,  2  to  1,  AC  drive,  stereo. 
16-paKe,  2  to  1,  AC  drive,  stereo. 
S-pa^e,  top  deck,  lonf?  side  frames. 
4-paKe,  top  deck,  loni?  side  frames. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Elquipment  Dealers” 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangel  7-3871 


DUPLEX  2-1,  16  page  capacity,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  All  stereo  including 
vacuum  casting  box.  Available  now ! 
Abe  Kofman,  Times-Star,  Alameda, 
Calif. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

QUARTER.  Eighth,  Double  Parallel 
and  Combinations.  Portable  or  station¬ 
ary  for  all  rotary  presses. 

Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main  St., 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Call;  CE  6-8841 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Presses  &  Machinery 


FOR  SALE  BY: 

PRESS  ENTERPRISE  CO.. 

Box  792,  Riverside,  Calif. 
Phone:  OV  4-1200 


4  full  page  Capco  Color  Fountains,  lefts 
&  rights,  cam  for  double  trucks.  $250.00 
each. 


1  Multiform  Radial  Router,  bed  size  18* 
X  18",  manufactured  by  A.  Rich.irds  & 
Ck>.,  115  volts,  60  cycle  AC.  $200.00. 


1  R.  Hoe  &  <3o.  flat  casting  box.  spring 
loaded  full  page  size  with  type  high 
bars.  $200.00. 


Alico  Evenray  Mat  Dryer.  AC,  220  volts, 
KW  6.  phase  3,  Max-watt  Ver-lamp  400. 
$496.(K). 


18  pt.  Futura  Demibold  with  Oblique- 
new  font  of  approx.  900  mats  with  un¬ 
derscore  (2  pt.)  under  caps  and  figs. 
Underscore  will  cast  on  24  pt.  slug.  No 
underscore  on  18  pt.  slug.  Font  will  run 
in  90-chan,  magazine.  Font  #I-F',  con. 
trasted.  $500.00. 


1  new  font  10  pt.  Vogue  Bold  Condensed 
with  Extra  Bold  Condensed  Font  #1837. 
Approx.  1200  mats,  new  and  contrasted. 
$350.00. 


GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  (4 
fold  :  end  feed,  iiower  hoist;  AC  drive; 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


GOSS  COMET  PRESS  at  Roodhouse, 
Ill.  Les  than  half  price.  Write  or  call: 
G.  E.  Shipton,  1803  Lynnwootl,  (Tiam- 
paign.  III.  333-0567  days,  or  352-0481 
nights. 


Stereotype 


Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C 
Sta-Hi  Enclose<i  Router  22%" 

Hoe  Enclosed  Router  22%" 

Goss  Open  Router  22%" 

Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
A  C  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H  P 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Bo.x  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Wanted  to  Buy 


GOSS  OR  HOE  STRAIGHTLINE  32- 
page  press.  4  decks  high.  2  plates  wide 
with  single  folder  and  A.C.  current 
motor  drive ;  length  of  sheet  cut-off 
21  %"  or  2'2%  inches.  John  Griffiths 
Co.  Inc.,  420  Le.xington  Ave.,  New 
York-17.  N.  Y. 


Linotypes --lnterty|>es — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NHWSPAPBR  PRE.SSES 
(XIMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  machine  22%' 
cut-off.  STA-HI  Curveil  Router,  22% 
cut-off.  Premier  rotary  head  flat  shaver 
and  Sta-Hi  Master  Formers  at  22% 
and  23-9  16"  cut-off.  John  Griffiths  Co.< 
Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  Y'ork-17, 
N.Y. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  12-PAGE.  2  to 
1  Model,  No.  140  with  half  and  quar¬ 
ter  page  folder,  color  register.  All 
necessary  stereotype  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  mat  roller.  Now  in  use.  Fine 
for  suburban  operation,  tabloid  or  full, 
with  color.  Available  July  1,  1963.  The 
El  Dorado,  Kansas,  Times. 


2-UNIT  HOE,  32-page  capacity,  2 
folders,  22%"  cut-off.  Good  condition. 
Now  in  use,  daily.  Available  early 
1963.  Box  763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  NEEDED 

Wanted  for  del'y  in  3  to4  months:  ] 

Four  unit  press,  at  least  one  unit  with  j 

color  hump,  with  double  folder,  ballon  i 

former,  end  roll  stands  and  drive.  4  Pit  1 
width  to  run  60"  rolls.  22% "  cutoff  i 

only.  Stereo  equip,  also  neeiled.  If  ( 
you  have  press  in  GOOD  CONDITION.  t 
to  these  specs  or  close — baloon  or  hump  ^ 

can  be  added — write  full  details  to  ( 

Box  768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wented 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  SALESMAN  ...  Na¬ 
tional  firm  specializing  in  circulation 
premiums  and  supplies  wants  aggres¬ 
sive,  personable  salesman.  Extensive 
traveling.  Give  complete  resume.  In¬ 
quiries  confidential.  Salary,  bonus,  ex¬ 
penses.  Kox  !i34,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

One  of  the  nation's  foremost  news¬ 
papers  requires  the  services  of  an  As¬ 
sistant  Circulation  Manager.  This  is  an 
exceptional  opportunity  and  a  properly 
qualified  man  should  be  able  to  attain 
the  top  job  within  a  few  years.  "The 
man  we  are  seeking  is  employed  at  pres¬ 
ent  as  a  Circulation  Manager  on  a 
smaller  daily  or  as  Assistant  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  on  a  larger  daily.  He 
should  know  all  phases  of  circulation — 
carrier  lM)y,  home  delivery,  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions,  rural  motor  routes,  trans¬ 
portation  and  some  knowlerlge  of  labor 
problems.  We  i>refer  a  man  between 
the  age  of  35  and  45,  however  we  are 
more  concerned  with  getting  a  man 
with  the  pro|)er  background  of  exi)eri- 
ence  and  circulation  know-how.  He 
should  l>e  a  man  with  drive  and  imagi¬ 
nation,  with  the  ability  to  develop 
ideas  anii  the  courage  to  carry  them 
out.  This  is  a  large  daily  and  Sunday 
paper  in  a  com|)etitive  market.  This  is 
not  an  easy  job  but  will  Iw  a  rewarding 
one  to  the  right  man.  Box  860,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  hard 
working,  for  small  N.W.  daily.  Must 
be  strung  on  carrier  promotion.  Good 
opportunity  for  group  advancement. 
Send  resume  and  salary  wnnterl  to  Box 
885,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  -  MINDED  Circulation 
District  Sui>ervisor  for  challenging  po¬ 
sition  on  morning  daily  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  Ejistern  area.  Excel  len  ad¬ 
vancement  opi)ortunity.  Full  details 
first  letter,  iilease.  Box  846,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SATISFIED? 

If  you  can  run  a  circulation  dept., 
grow  at  reasonable  cost,  lead  an  organ¬ 
ization.  $15,000  to  start  with  and  $25.- 
000  ixitential,  this  is  opixirtunity  of 
lifetime.  No  ordinary  job  for  ordinary 
fitofi-  Tell  all,  give  references,  review 
your  record.  Sobriety,  integrity  and 
leadership  necessary.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Interview  can  lie  arranged. 
Box  8.>8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMI-WEEKLY  in  coastal  California 
city  (San  Diego  County)  needs  top- 
fiight  circulation  manager  to  direct 
over  100  carriers,  run  successful  sales 
^nipaigns.  Top  salary  to  top  man. 
Send  r^ume  including  past  experience 
Reliele,  Chula  Vista  STAR- 
Third  Ave.,  Chula  Vista, 

l-alif. 

Classified  Advertising 

MANAGER:  Medium,  6- 
lV^*.  seeking  man  who 

probably  is  assistant  classified  man¬ 
ager  now  and  wants  to  move  up.  Must 
nave  exiierience  and  a  desire  to 

grow  with  us.  Good  salary,  car  expense 
bonus.  Air-mail  references  and 
Hayes.  Advtg.  Dir., 
bun-star.  P.  Q.  Box  739,  Merced.  Calif. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE 
SPACE  SALES 

R^arcbng  opportunity  for  aggressive, 
lelligcnt  man,  preferably  with  expe- 
'P  intangibles.  Interest- 

od?,  offering  wonderful  chance  for 
^iinccment.  Zone  6  A.M.  newspaper, 
salary — desirable  working  condi- 
employee  benefits, 
write  detailed  resume  to  Box  822,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 


Display  Advertising  ' 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Job  with  future.  Nor.  California  grow¬ 
ing  daily  of  7000.  Must  be  strong, 
sound  seller,  some  experience.  Job  open 
now  but  can  wait  few  weeks.  Good 
busy,  family  town.  Full  information  to 
Ad.  Mgr.,  Mercury,  P.O.  Box  651, 
Oroville,  Calif. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Evening 
daily  14,000  ABC,  Eastern  part  Zone  7, 
seeks  experienced  young  man  who  can 
handle  department  of  7  to  10  people. 
Progressive  city  of  22,000  with  good 
educational  and  other  facilities.  Ag¬ 
gressive  newspaiier  —  modern  plant. 
Chance  to  participate  in  profits  for 
man  who  can  deliver.  Write  fully  in 
confidence.  Box  814,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  pace-setting,  medium-size  New 
England  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
Must  be  strong  on  sales— good  on  copy 
and  layout.  Minimum  of  three  years' 
exiierience  necessary.  Good  salary  -|- 
bonuses  and  other  fringe  benefits.  Send 
detailed  resume  including  salary  to  Box 
794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN :  Self¬ 
starter  and  creative.  Full  knowleilge 
of  merchandising,  layout  and  copy. 
Presentation  experience.  Suburban 
daily  (Zone  3).  Permanent.  Opixirtu- 
nity  for  advancement.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Box  829,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Inquiries  confidential. 

AD  MANAGER  for  small  daily  in 
N.W.  Alert  self-starter  with  promo¬ 
tional  ideas  and  follow  through.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opiiortunity  to  make  a  good 
record  with  expanding  group.  Send 
resume  ami  salary  re<|uirements  to 
Box  855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAN  YOU  SELL?  Promote?  Reiieat? 
Would  you  like  $25,000  yearly  for  d^ 
veloping  siiecial  new  business  and  e<li- 
tions?  Write  fully.  Box  874,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  small 
daily.  Looking  for  family  man  who 
wants  a  good  future.  Strong  on  sales. 
Send  resume  to  Herald,  Burley,  Idaho. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  Ohio 
daily.  Some  exiierience  in  selling,  lay¬ 
out  on  daily  or  weekly.  Please  give 
full  resume,  references.  Box  887,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FISHING— HUNTING- 
BOATING— CAM  PING— 

Ad  Salesman  for  weekly  sportsmen's 
tabloid.  Three  editions  and  trade  maga¬ 
zine.  Biggest  outdoor  publication  in 
world.  Hustler?  $10,060  easily!  Fishing 
&  Hunting  News,  N  7816  Interstate, 
Portland,  Ore. 

LADIES— YOU  ARB  WANTED  I  Top¬ 
flight  adv.  openings  for  (2).  If  you 
can  produce  linage  and  you  make  less 
than  $10,000  yearly,  give  us  your  back¬ 
ground,  sales  volume,  references  first 
letter.  Box  862,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  AD  SALESMAN 
Southwestern  Metropolitan  Daily  nee<ls 
young  man  between  the  ages  of  25  to 
35  for  national  sales.  At  least  3  years' 
local  advertising  experience  necessary. 
Some  national  sales  experience  helpful, 
■rhis  is  an  outstanding  opportunity  for 
a  good  local  salesman  who  wants  to 
move  into  the  National  ad  field.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  and  salary. 
Write  giving  employment  and  personal 
history  to  Box  850,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  newspaper 
group  in  fast-growing  metropolitan 
suburb  (40  minutes  to  New  York  City) 
needs  two  top  flight  men  (women?)  .  .  . 
a  Sales  Manager  and  an  Ad  Sales  Rep¬ 
resentative.  Vigorous  salesmen  with 
managerial  talents  and  aspirations  will 
do  well  with  prize-winning  patiers. 
New  photo  offset  plant.  Salary,  bonus, 
five  figures.  Organization  offers  chal¬ 
lenge  and  future.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  READER  for 
college  town  afternoon  daily.  William 
J.  Waters,  Ekiitor,  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

DESKMAN  with  makeup  experience 
for  morning  pai)er  in  114,000  metro¬ 
politan  area  population.  Virginia  city. 
Five-day,  40-hr.  week.  Numerous  fringe 
benefits.  Write:  David  W.  Wright. 
Managing  Ekiitor,  The  News.  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.  I 

- I 

FAMILY  EDITOR  I 

An  outstanding  medium-sized  daily 
newspaper  in  the  New  York  suburban  | 
area,  whose  2-woman  family  depart¬ 
ment  has  won  and  re-won  the  nation's 
top  awards,  will  need  a  family  editor 
on  or  alx>ut  Jan.  1,  1963.  This  person 
must  be  prepared  to  be  a  family  e<litor 
— not  just  a  woman's  page  editor — to 
cover  news  with  picture  and  story — not 
just  rewrite  organizational  handouts. 
Camera  ability  preferred.  Salary  oiien. 
Send  resume.  2  or  3  clippings,  inter¬ 
view  availability.  Box  784,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

JOBS  ON  SOUTHERN  DAILIES 
File  application  and  resume  with 
SNPA,  Box  1569,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

NEWS  EDIITOR  for  8,000  circulation 
prize-winning  weekly  located  in  fine 
rural-residential  area  near  New  York. 
Rapidly  -  expanding  community.  Chal¬ 
lenging  job  for  capable  editor  or  expe¬ 
rienced  reimrter.  Good  pay!  Bernards- 
ville  News,  Bernardsville,  N,  J, 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  suburban  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Box  788,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG.  SELF-STARTER  to  run  bu¬ 
reau  in  Great  Lakes  town  for  nearby 
daiiy.  Free  hand  to  develop  features, 
news,  photos.  Salary  starts  at  $70-$80 
for  someone  long  on  ambition  -short 
on  exiierience.  Box  817,  Ekiitor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  REPORTER  for 
morning  newspaper  in  Central  Virginia 
metropolitan  area.  Five-day,  40-hr. 
week,  numerous  fringe  benefits.  David 
W.  Wright.  Managing  Ekiitor,  The 
Lynchburg  News,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

EDITOR  NEEDED:  Interesting  weekly 
publication  in  an  unusual  and  stimu¬ 
lating  Eastern  Pa.  town  needs  well- 
rounde<l  man  to  work  into  direction 
of  entire  operation.  Prefer  man  with 
I  some  experience  or,  at  least  interest 
and  aptitude,  in  business  side.  Imme¬ 
diate  opening!  Good  salary  -f-  benefits 
and  tremendous  future  possibilities. 
Send  resume  to  Box  835,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


UPSTATE  AFTERNOON  DAILY,  cir¬ 
culation  13,000  plus,  needs  two  ambi¬ 
tious  reporters,  one  preferably  with 
some  experience.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  fringe  benefits.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  exiierience  and  ability.  In¬ 
terview  reqiiire<l.  Send  full  resume, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BRIGHT  COPYREADERS 

Openings  for  deskmen  who  can  edit 
well  and  write  strong  heads.  Experi¬ 
ence,  college  preferr^.  Give  resume, 
experience,  salary  wantecl.  Write  Per¬ 
sonnel  office.  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

MAKEUP  EDITOR  wanted  for  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  paper,  publishing  five 
editions  daily.  Good  pay  and  fringe 
benefits  in  attractive  mid-South  area. 
Apply  with  photo  and  full  details  in 
confidence.  Box  831,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AN  IDEAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  re¬ 
porter,  25-35,  college  grailuate,  who  can 
qualify  for  advancement  in  editorial  re- 
siionsibilities.  Aggressive.  6-day  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  in  top-notch  market. 
Zone  5.  Paid  vacations,  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalization  benefits  and  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Send  all  helpful  infoi^ 
mation  for  immediate  consideration  to 
Box  895,  Editor  &  Publisher.  You  may 
be  the  lucky  applicant! 


NEWS  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
ABC  suburban  weekly,  about  Jan.  1. 
Good  starting  pay,  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity.  Chagrin  Valley  Herald.  Chagrin 
F'alls,  Ohio. 

NIGHT  EDITOR 

wanted  for  mail  edition  of  award¬ 
winning  daily  in  city  of  22,000.  Ideal 
opportunity  for  broader  experience  for 
young  reporter  or  journalism  graduate, 
male  or  female,  needing  practical  work. 
Go<xI  starting  salary,  oiiportunity  for 
advancement.  Ideal  working  conditions. 
Write  or  call  collect:  Glen  Whitney, 
Ekiitor,  Pharos-Tribune,  Logansport, 
Ind. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN  for  #2  spot 
and/or  reporter-photographer  on  ag¬ 
gressive  Zone  1  small  daily.  Close  to 
large  cities.  Generous  welfare  program. 
Write  giving  background  and  salary 
expectations  in  strict  confidence  to  Box 
844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Alaska  daily. 
Send  resume,  references,  samples  of 
work  to  Box  828,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Um  zon*  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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HELP  ANTED 

HEIJ*  ANTED  i 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial  | 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Mechanical 

STARTING  REPORTER  for  top.  mo- 
dium-sized  daily.  Prospects  for  ad-  1 
vancement  excellent,  ^nd  qualifica¬ 
tions,  salary  expected  to:  Jerry  Mori-  ] 
arity.  Editor,  Star-Courier,  Kewanee, 
III.  I 

SVtTNG  MAN  REPORTER  who  could  ; 
help  on  copy  desk  small  daily.  Attle¬ 
boro  (Mass.)  Sun.  ; 

ZONE  8  AFTBniNOON  DAILY  in  city  | 
of  45,000  needs  wire-local  news  editor 
strong  on  makeup  and  type  editing. 
Write  Box  847,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE.  YOUNG  REPORTER 
wanted  for  general  assignment  work  on 
expanding  minimum  size  daily.  Send 
complete  resume  with  clippings  to: 
Personnel  Director,  The  Daily  Mail, 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

ALL-AROUND  REPORTER  who  can 
use  a  camera.  Excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  growing  area.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Herald,  ! 
Burley.  Idaho,  I 


BUSINESS 
NEWS  REPORTER 


for  Chicago  staff  of  business  newspaper 
organization.  Seek  reporter  with  two- 
four  years’  experience  on  daily.  Busi¬ 
ness  writing  experience  desired  but  not 
essential.  Good  spot  for  alert  man  in¬ 
terested  in  fast-moving  business  beat. 
Write:  Ralph  W.  Jones,  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  105  W.  Adams,  Chicago  3, 
III. 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  Prize-winning 
Daily  (10.000)  needs  city  etiitor.  Prefer 
J-grad.  Must  be  strong  on  local  gov¬ 
ernment  —  know  camera  and  dark 
room.  Hospitalization  plan.  Start  im¬ 
mediately!  Contact:  John  W.  Winsor. 
Business  Manager,  Canton  (III.)  Daily 
Ledger  for  salary  and  details. 


ARB  YOU  AN 
EDITORIAL  WRITER? 

One  of  the  best  newspapers — lilteral — 
d<«ires  to  add  young  editorial  writer 
to  staff.  Ideal  climate  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Application  held  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Please  send  samples  writing  — 
will  return  if  so  marked.  First  letter 
should  have  full  details  professional 
and  educational  background.  Box  872, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTY  SEAT  SMALL  DAILY.  Zone 
5.  needs  understudy  for  news  editor 
job.  Modest  start  but  good  future  for 
man  with  some  experience.  No  crusader 
but  good,  solid  worker.  Send  resume, 
salary  range,  etc.,  to  Box  880,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL,  promotional  ami  manage¬ 
ment  assistant  for  FROM  THE  STATE 
CAPITALS  news  digest  reports  on 
nationwide  state  and  municipal  govern¬ 
mental  trends.  W’ell-established,  ex¬ 
panding  business.  Small  staff,  inside 
work.  S^nd  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Bethune  Jones,  321  Sunset 
Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N.J. 


EXPERIENCED,  aggressive  reiiorter 
needed  in  January  by  16.000  daily. 
Zone  2.  Good  working  conditions,  pay. 
lienefits.  Send  full  details  of  exi>eri- 
ence,  references.  Box  877,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

FOOD  EDITOR  for  Zone  2  daily  —  a 
newspaper  with  leadership  in  its  area. 
Job  presents  a  challenge  and  has  many 
advantages.  We  want  your  foo<l  stories 
—  not  rewrite  or  handouts:  we  want 
sharp,  bright  articles  —  not  perlestrian 
affairs.  Can  you  fill  the  bill?  Send 
complete  resume,  including  experience 
and  etiucation  to  Box  777,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  upstate 
(N.Y.)  afternoon  daily.  Five-day  work 
week:  all  fringe  benefits.  Challenging 
assignments  —  opportunities  for  fea¬ 
ture  and  column  writing.  Immediate 
o|)ening!  Send  full  resume  to  Box  893, 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


1  City. 


Classification. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  New  Jersey 
daily  in  metroiK)litan  area.  Salary  com-  | 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ability,  i 
Box  868,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

GROWING  NO.  CALIF.  DAILY— 7,000  j 
!  -  seeks  capable  reporter  with  camera 
I  potential.  Bay  area.  Prefer  Westerner. 

Give  all  details,  salary  expected.  Box  | 
j  865,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  1 

NEWS  EDITOR  —  Progressive  twin  | 
weekly  in  Zone  3.  Good  prosiiects  in  ] 
growing  college-industry  community. 
Box  864,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

ONE  OF  THE  WEST’S  leatling  morn- 
:  ing  dailies  has  opening  for  at  least  one 
j  copy  editor  —  makeup  e<litor  who  can 
han<lle  copy  with  s|>ee<l  and  accuracy 
as  news  editor  or  rim  man.  subbing  on 
'  occasion  for  wire  e<litor  handling  all 
services.  Top  pay,  fringes.  Cosmoimli-  j 
tan  small  city  in  go<xl  hunting,  fishing 
country.  Box  882,  Blitor  &  Publisher.  , 

REPORTER — Aggressive  40,000  after-  ! 
noon  daily.  Zone  2,  seeks  top  reporter 
for  spring  or  early  summer.  Here  is 
opimrtunity  for  right  man  to  land  in  i 
East  at  good  salary  if  he  can  do  good  | 

■  job.  List  references.  Box  .800.  Blitoi  ; 
&  Publisher. 

■  SELF-STARTER  who  can  really  write  ; 
i  news  and  features,  itictures  for  bureau.  ' 

Excellent  pay  for  ability,  sobriety. 

I  Box  888,  Blitor  &  Publisher.  ! 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  afternoon  daily.  30,-  j 
000  circulation.  Opix>rtunity  for  man  j 
i  capable  of  organizing  staff  and  pro-  ' 
ducing  A-1  section.  Zone  4.  Write  Box 
8.54,  Blitor  &  Publisher,  giving  back- 
!  ground  and  salary  retiuirements.  j 

STATE  EDITOR,  aggressive,  young.  I 
to  build  regional  cover 'ge  for  expaml- 
ing  20,000  Midwest  daily.  Job  requires 
writing,  editing,  layout,  ability  to  di-  I 
'  reel  assistants.  Box  818,  Blitor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 

;  THE  IDAHO  DAILY  STATESMAN  in  [ 
!  Boise  nee<ls  a  good,  all-around  news-  j 
man  with  solid  desk  backgroun<l  to 
complete  a  three-man  a.m.  news  desk  | 
staff.  Good  city,  pay,  fringes.  Write  j 
managing  editor.  Statesman,  Boise.  ! 
Idaho,  telling  background,  qualifica- 
^  tions,  availability. 

1  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  EDIT  your 
1  own  paper?  You  won’t  find  a  lictter 
way  to  train  for  it  than  as  State  Edi¬ 
tor  of  an  aggressive  25,000  daily  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  a  dozen  towns  and  cities 
in  the  booming  Midwest.  Job  includes: 
writing,  editing,  layout,  directing  full 
,  and  part-time  assistants,  bureau  and 
j  correspondents;  it  requires  youth, 
j  energy  —  some  rejtorting  and  etliting 
i  exiierience.  Box  892,  Blitor  &  Pub- 
j  lisher. 

!  WRITERS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
I  to  do  features  for  public  relations  nc- 
;  counts.  Good  fees.  Send  samples.  Box 
I  878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 


I  □  Astign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  | 

1  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  | 

I  Mail  to:  | 

I  EDITOR  &  PUILISHER  e  850  Third  Avenue  e  New  York  22,  N.Y.  | 


MEX7HANICAL  SUPEJIINTENDENT. 
Desirable  position  ojwn  for  a  good  su¬ 
pervisor  with  working  knowledge  of 
all  departments,  who  can  coordinate 
and  manage  composing  room,  stereo¬ 
type  and  press  room  of  modern,  high- 
class  Illinois  daily,  not  in  Chicago. 
Experience  with  tape  and  photocomp 
desirable.  We  offer  excellent  salary  -f-  | 
many  benefits,  advancement  opportuni-  j 
ties,  top  working  conditions,  excellent 
equipment.  Write  full  details  of  back¬ 
ground,  training  and  experience,  plus 
references  to  Box  812,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  interview  will  be  arranged,  j 

’ITS  OPERATOR.  Must  be  competent.  ' 
35-Hour  week.  Good  scale  and  fringe 
benefits.  Zone  1.  2,  Box  785,  Mitor  & 
Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  for  Penna. 
daily,  small  town;  union.  All-around 
experience  needed.  Either  union  or 
ability  to  qualify.  Leadership  ability 
essential.  Scenic  area.  Box  832,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AD  MACHINE  OPERATOR  and  Ad 
Compositor  for  struck  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Box  875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  - 
Western  Mass,  evening  newspaper 
(over  20,000  circ.)  wants  able  man  to 
run  bark  shop.  Should  have  supervisory 
background.  Cold  tyiie  experience  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential.  Submit 
written  application  to  New  England 
Daily  Newspat>er  Assn.,  340  Main 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass, 

WORKING  Comiwsing  Room  Foreman 
for  25  to  50,000  circulation  class  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  daily  in 
Southeastern  state.  Age  35  to  45.  Must 
have  exiierience  and  know-how  to  re¬ 
organize  shop.  Send  complete  resume 
of  exiierience.  iiersonal  data,  salary 
exiiecteil  to  Box  884,  Blitor  &  PuE 
lisher. 

Miscellaneous 

MEDICAL  INVESTMENT  JOURNAL 
Promising  new  Health  Industry  jour¬ 
nal.  Phila.  Hq.  Top  salary,  stock  option 
for;  EDITORIAL  STAFF:  Drug  or  In¬ 
vestment  exp.  Need  dynamic  career  edi¬ 
tor,  several  writers.  Moonlighters  OK. 
Unique  chance.  PRODUCTION  MAN¬ 
AGER  :  Exiiert  on  iieriodicals.  Ciom- 
plete  charge  incl.  design.  SPA(T 
SALE.S  MANAGER:  Virgin  territory. 
Dignifieil  pro  only.  Vast  potential.  Box 
1776-E.  Wayne,  Pa. 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  Our  memliers  n^ 
well-qualifie<l  reporters,  editors,  adver¬ 
tising.  circulation,  and  back  shop  per¬ 
sonnel.  W'rite  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

!  Photography 

I  YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  wanted  by 
prize-winning  Illinois  daily.  Technic^ 

I  know-how,  enterprise,  enthusiasm  es¬ 
sential.  Best  facilities,  all  types  cam¬ 
eras  provided  -|-  chance  to  work  with 
top  people  at  good  pay  plus  outstand- 
i  ing  fringe  benefits.  Write  details  ex- 
1  iierience,  education,  references  to  Box 
I  815,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  Public  Relations 

:  GOOD  WRITER  with  news  training. 

I  strong  interest  in  better  government, 
as  assistant  to  PR  director  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Taxpayers  Federation.  Send 
resume,  pay  requirement,  to  N.  M. 

'  Bryden,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

STRONG  EDITORIAL  POTENTIAL 
needed  for  this  new  break-in  job  on 
public  relations  staff  of  major  indus¬ 
trial  concern  in  Zone  5.  Initial  assign¬ 
ment  provides  exposure  to  press,  share- 
I  holder  and  community  relations.  Can- 
j  didates  must  have  breadth  of  interests 
and  demonstrated  writing  ability.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  in  mid-twenties,  college  back- 
i  ground,  married,  with  military  obliga¬ 
tions  met.  Send  resume  and  salary 
needs  to  Box  797,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 

IMAGINATIVE.  AGGRESSIVE  WRIT¬ 
ER  to  manage  advertising-publicity  PR 
promotion  for  unique  travel  business. 
Newspaper  and/or  advertising  agency 
exiierience  preferre*!.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Capt.  Mike 
Burke,  Windjammer  Cruises.  P.  0. 
Box  1C51.  Miami  Beach-39,  Florida. 


offer  excellent  salary  -j-  |  PUBLICITY  WRITER 

advancement  opportuni-  j 

ing  conditions,  excellent  ,,  .  on 

rite  full  details  of  back-  Versatile,  exi^rienced  writer  for  PK 
ng  and  experience,  plus  ‘lepartment  of  promotion-min.led  na 
Box  812,  Editor  &  Pub-  trade  association  in  Zone  2.  ^ade 

erview  will  be  arranired  I  journal  and  or  newspaper  bacKgrounu 
erview  win  ne  arrangeu.  j  ^  straight  news,  but  em- 

OR.  Must  be  competent.  '  Phasis  on  preparation  of  semi-teehni«*l 
Good  scale  and  fringe  features  and  background  material  for 
1  2  Box  785  Editor  &  variety  of  industrial  publications,  stan- 
’  ’  '  ’  ing  salary  $9-10,000.  Detailerl  resume 

- - - - - -  please.  Box  845,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN  for  Penna.  ■  ~  "  —  ^ 

ow'n;  union.  All-around  T'oarxi?  c 

leded.  Either  union  or  I  KAim, 

ilify.  Leadership  ability  ^  ^  7^ 

lie  area.  Box  832,  Editor  Linotype  School 

-  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

E  OPERATOR  and  Ad  LOGAN  4.  OHIO 

)r  struck  daily  newspa-  Linotype,  Intertype  Instru.'tion 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Free  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


COLUMBIA  J-SCHOOL  GRADUATE, 
M.S.  (legree,  9  years'  weekly,  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  is  interested  in  Zone  2  college 
or  university  job  in  teaching,  PR  or 
relate<l  field.  Married,  34,  now  in  good 
job  with  distinguished  daily.  Box  866, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FRUSTRATED  TEACHER  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  journalism  faculty.  A.B., 
B.j.,  M.A.  degrees  (last  two  U  of 
Mo)  and  four  years'  experience  (radio- 
TV.  mag-e<liting,  PR).  Presently  di¬ 
rector  of  PR  for  small  college  which 
offers  only  one  J  course.  Am  now 
teaching  this  and  one  8|>eech  course. 
Married.  Vet,  references.  Box  873,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

SKILLFUL. 

EXPERIENCED. 


INEXPENSIVE. 


AVAILABLE! 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER  or  Super¬ 
visor.  Many  years'  experience  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Middle  age,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Available  30-60  days.  Salary 
open.  Box  836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Super¬ 
visor,  23  years'  experience  city,  sub¬ 
urban,  all  others — from  bootjacker  to 
manager.  Combined  circulation  of  two 
largest  N.Y.  State  papers.  Available 
for  interview  after  Jan.  1.  Box  843, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  ALL  PHASES  circu¬ 
lation  sales,  promotion.  Reliable  family 
man,  desires  change.  Box  869,  Etiitor 
&  Publisher. 

PROVEN  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
desires  change  offering  more  challenge. 
Any  location.  P.  O.  Box  5,'>3,  Main 
Office  Station,  Seattle-11,  Wash. 

Classified  Advertising 

LOOKING  FOR  A  YOUNG  experi¬ 
enced  Classified  Manager  with  ideas? 
I  have  five  years'  experience,  am 
married,  dependable  and  rea<ly  to  move. 
Box  859,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

ENJOY  THE  SECURITY  this  dedi-  - - - - - - - - I 

rated,  personable,  hardworking  news-  EDITORS!  Use  my  eyes  and  ears  in 
paperman  can  provide  you !  His  record  Chicago  area.  Experience)!  photojour- 
of  success  is  proof  of  his  ability  to  nalist  who  can  handle  any  job.  Write 
produce  results  in  advertising,  circu-  Box  749,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

lation  and  production  with  resultant _ 

profits.  Can  backstop  all  departments. 

His  assets  include  compatibility  for  NEED  MORE  STAFF.  Semi-retired 
Publishers,  personnel  and  the  public,  author,  reporter  and  PR  man  wishes 
Mature,  dependable  and  trustworthy.  East  Coast  assignments  Variety  print 
Has  splendid  references.  Neols  only  media.  Over  300  articles  in  national 
moderate  notification.  He  is  now  Gen-  publications.  Fee  only.  Box  i39.  Editor 
eral  Manager  of  a  medium  daily.  Seeks  *  Publisher. 

a  challenging  new  situation.  (Impecca- - 

ble  reason  for  change).  Title  is  not  im-  WASHINGTON:  Respected  reporter- 
.contact  with-  analyst  can  devote  10-15  hours  weekly 
**"*o<q’  confidence  column,  dispatches.  Strong  on  eco- 

y  writing  Box  848,  Fklitor  &  Pub-  nomics  and  foreign.  Samples.  Box  879. 

Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY 

=  l  DISPLAY  AD  SALES  - 

tOlTOr-tieneral  Manager  sixteen  years'  highly  competitive  sell¬ 
ing  on  large  metro  daily.  Retail  and  | 
of  10.000  circulation  daily,  always  national;  also  strong  on  layout,  copy 
.  —  1.  1-  -I  and  sales  presentations.  Desire  relo- 

ney-maker,  expects  to  be  avail-  cate.  Top  references.  Salary  open.  Box 
able  January  1.  More  than  20  years  821,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

on  same  job,  knows  newspaper - i 

work  from  every  angle.  Character  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  (34)  seeks  , 
and  reputation  investigation  in-  major  publisher  who  really  wants  to  | 

uito,i  _ 1  build  his  paper  into  top  advertising 

.  Enviable  record  as  commu-  |  medium.  Have  dramatic  sales  ideas  for 
nity  leader.  All  negotiations  must  competitive  situation.  Currently  em- 
be  in  strictest  confidence.  Honor-  ployol  as  Retail  Manager  in  highly 

nhio  c _ _  1.-  u  competitive  Zone  2  market.  .  .  .  This 

.  making  change  jg  ^  small  ad,  but  there  is  a  lot  liehind 

will  lie  revealed  at  proper  time.  it.  Box  891,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

Address  _ 

n  cj  i  0  n  LI-  L  ADVERTISING  DIRBCTTOR  suffocat- 

Dox  ojJ,  editor  a  Publisher  ing  in  talent-suppressing  situation 

_ _ _ wants  challenging  position  on  news- 

paper  50,000  or  under.  Unblemished 
FIVE  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  as  Gen-  record  of  linage  gains  over  20  years, 
era]  Manager  of  small  papers.  Looking  Good  staff  leader,  good  salesman,  pleas- 
to  join  a  larger  operation  with  advance-  ant  personality.  Zones  3.  4.  6  and  8. 
ment  opiiortunity  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Good  Box  863,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

recoril  in  problem  areas.  Mainly  inter-  _ _ _ _ 

este.1  in  the  future  rather  than  immedi-  ve-adc!*  tmodt  av  i 

ate  job.  Send  details  to  Box  883,  Edi-  I^VE  YEARS  DISPLAY  and  promo¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  tion  background.  College  grad.  Looking 

_  for  position  with  a  chance  for  advance- 

ment  in  Zone  9.  Write  details  to  Box 
THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  News-  857,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
paiiir  Executive  who  has  been  away  _ 

own"i  owm  busi/^V  wfsheftoVi  J™,  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  cl^si- 
tuin  to  the  newspaper  field.  This  man 

>«  m  his  middle  forties  and  completely  V?®  “  -'i  f  ii7fi 

traincl  in  all  phases  of  business  man-  ‘‘Callable!  Box  876. 

ajyement.  mlvertisinfc,  etc.,  in  100,000  E<l>tor  &  Publisher, 
class.  The  best  of  references  with  an 

outf-tanainff  record  can  be  presented.  Editorial 

Box  861,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ _ 

- EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  -  CITY 

lOl.  NG  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE,  five  Ejditor  who  knows  how  to  procluce  pa- 
years*  daily  newspaper  experience,  per  people  will  buy,  and  has  the  cir- 
8et*ks  position  as  a  workhorse  assistant  culation  fiifures  to  prove  it,  seeks  con- 
to  THihlisher.  Background  and  refer-  nection  offerinj?  some  form  of  incen- 
enros  upon  request.  Box  886,  Editor  &  tive  reward.  Box  766,  Editor  &  Pub- 
FuMisher.  lisher. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  December  8,  1962 


EDITOR,  house  magazine,  trade  jour¬ 
nal.  Layout,  writing,  knowletige  pho¬ 
tography:  consumer  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Age  41.  Degree.  Desire  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  position.  Box  783,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  28. 
would  like  to  switch  to  full-time  sports 
work.  Prefer  Southwest.  Box  781,  Fkli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  small  daily-Sunday, 
strong  desk,  local  news,  training.  Mar¬ 
ried,  family.  38.  AB.  Seek  similar  post 
larger  paper.  $8,500.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  778,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 

RETIRED  AIR  FORCE  OFFICER, 
public  information  and  inteligence, 
wants  full  or  part-time  etiitorial  work 
with  good  weekly  or  daily  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Arizona.  Eighteen  years' 
newspaper,  press  association  experi¬ 
ence:  ten  years'  public  relations,  n.a- 
tional  accounts.  Box  807,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  over  6  years'  experience 
with  largest  Midwest  daily  in  financial 
and  general  assignment,  seeks  solid 
job.  Knows  makeup,  copyreading.  Gov¬ 
ernment  assignment  expires  January  I. 
Age  31,  married.  Box  840,  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


I  Editorial 


YOUNG  NEWSMAN.  24,  marrie*!  — 
two  years'  college:  two  years'  experi¬ 
ence  as  reixirter,  editor  on  top  weekly: 
one  year  as  reporter  with  daily.  Seeks 
position  on  urton  Catholic  publication 
in  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  841,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADI.INE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

'  Mechanical 

OFFSETT-PRESSMAN,  Swiss,  marrietl, 
1  year  in  U.S.A.  Wide  experience,  also 
in  color.  Box  804,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FAMILY  MAN.  reliable;  3V,  years' 
Zone  2  offset  daily,  experienced  all 
phases  display  make-up  department, 

I  top  paste-up  artist.  Ready  to  advance. 

I  Make  offer  now,  near  future.  Zones  1, 
2,  3,  8  and  9.  Box  838,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Public  Relations 


SCIENCE'.  HISTORY.  DESK  my  fortes.  INDUSTRIAL  EDn’OR— PR.  newspa- 
Six  years'  daily :  own  car.  camera.  I*'' ,  backgroun.f  Full  ^perience,  J- 
Box  842,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ff"''-  marrie<l.  Box  741,  Editor  &  Pub- 

_  lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  available  .  .  .  top-  - 

flight,  in  the  $7,800  class;  prefers  the  ; 

Fhistern  pattern  of  states.  Makeup,  | 

goo<l  headlines  —  can  dummy  whole  |  CLASSIFIED 

paper  if  nee<led.  References,  of  course.  I 
Box  867,  FIditor  &  Publisher, 


WASHINGTON :  Respected  reporter- 
analyst  can  devote  10-15  hours  weekly 
to  column,  dispatches.  Strong  on  eco¬ 
nomics  and  foreign.  Samples.  Box  879, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

'  Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  AD  SALES  - 
Sixteen  years'  highly  competitive  sell¬ 
ing  on  large  metro  daily.  Retail  and 
national;  also  strong  on  layout,  copy 
and  sales  presentations.  Desire  relo¬ 
cate.  Top  references.  Salary  open.  Box 
821,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  (34)  seeks 
major  publisher  who  really  wants  to 
build  his  paper  into  top  advertising 

I  medium.  Have  dramatic  sales  ideas  for 
competitive  situation.  Currently  em- 
ployefl  as  Retail  Manager  in  highly 
competitive  Zone  2  market.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  small  ad,  but  there  is  a  lot  l>ehind 
it.  Box  891,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRBCTTOR  suffocat¬ 
ing  in  talent-suppressing  situation 
wants  challenging  position  on  news¬ 
paper  50,000  or  under.  Unblemished 
record  of  linage  gains  over  20  years. 
Good  staff  leader,  good  salesman,  pleas¬ 
ant  personality.  Zones  3.  4.  6  and  8. 
Box  863,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

FIVE  YEARS'  DISPLAY  and  promo¬ 
tion  background.  College  grad.  Looking 
for  position  with  a  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  Zone  9.  Write  details  to  Box 
857,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

TEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  classi- 
fie<l-display.  Strong  sales,  promotion- 
minded.  Start  $125  plus.  Prefer  Fla.  or 
West.  Immediately  available!  Box  876, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 


CRITIC— COLUMNIST 

AMUSEMENTS  EDITOR— 

Trained  under  one  of  nation's 
foremost  writers  in  field.  Five 
years’  second-stringer;  10  years’ 
on  own  handling  every  facet, 
drama,  opera,  night  clubs, 
movies,  concerts.  Cit«l  by  The¬ 
atre  Arts’  Magazine  as  perceii- 
tive  writer.  Intelligent,  stable, 
resiiected.  and  quoted.  Broad¬ 
way  -  Hollywood  connections, 
coverage.  FJmployed  but  anx¬ 
ious  to  step  up  to  bigger  field. 

Write  Box  729 
Editor  &  Publisher 


FAST.  ACCURATE  COPYREADER.  j 
Extensive  experience  on  dailies,  large.  I 
small.  Single,  college.  Willing  to  travel. 
Box  852,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  TYPFTWRITER,  WILL  TRAVEL 
Eager  to  call  Greeley  liar,  want  to 
go  Flast  to  find  paper  who  writes  true 
journalism  —  not  copy  around  ads. 
Calif  erlitor,  reporter,  five  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  J.  Grad,  award-winner.  Want 
something  permanent  in  metro,  sub¬ 
urban  area.  Box  853,  Flditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LONGTIME  MIDWEST  reporter-fea¬ 
ture  writer  -  editorialist  -  special  page 
editor  wants  return  Dixieland  and 
warmer  climes.  Experience  Virginia. 
Florida  and  Caribb^n  area.  Univer¬ 
sity  trained;  background  dailies  and 
subuiban  weeklies.  All  phases  city 
room  work;  dramatic  criticism  ;  legisla¬ 
ture.  courts  and  interviewing  greats. 
Want  sun  and  willing  to  shave  salary 
to  get  it.  Veteran  reporter,  free-lance 
writer  you  should  consider.  War  Be¬ 
tween  States  historian  and  community- 
business  specialist.  Box  856,  Exlitor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTE31,  32,  wants  opportunity, 
challenge  on  big  daily  in  West.  Has 
been  UPI  reporter,  wire  and  makeup 
editor,  copyreader,  GA  and  rewrite  on 
daily  150M.  Degree.  Ambitious.  Box 
871,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  ®  Sl.OO 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  reponse  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 

4  times  <3  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  (&>  $1.35;  2  $1.45;  1  time 

$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuosday,  5:00  P.M, 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLoia  2-7050 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


BECK  AWARDS  for  outstanding  work  by  Chicago  Tribune  staffers 
were  given  this  week  to  four:  Left  to  right — Richard  Orr,  farm  editor, 
and  Russell  Freeburg  of  the  Washington  bureau,  for  stories  on  the 
Billie  Sol  Estes  case;  Ruth  Moss  Buck,  Sunday  staff,  for  series  on  teach¬ 
ing  of  mathematics;  and  Jack  Mulcahy,  for  his  pictures  of  a  golden 
eagle  attacking  a  dog.  Each  prize  was  forth  $704. 


By  Robert  U.  Bronn 

Eternal  Vigilance 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  once 
said:  “Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty.”  And  if  you 
don’t  believe  it  just  look  at 
the  record. 

The  Alabama  Cornipt  Prac¬ 
tices  Act,  under  which  Editor 
James  Mills  of  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald  is  to  be  tried  for 
publishing  an  editorial  comment 
on  Election  Day,  was  passed  by 
the  State  legislature  in  1915. 
Mr.  Mills’  offense  is  alleged  to 
be  a  violation  of  the  law  be¬ 
cause  he  urged  voters  to  cast 
their  ballots  for  a  change  in 
government  and  the  editorial 
appeared  on  voting  day. 

We  understand  several  other 
States  have  similar  laws.  They 
probably  have  been  on  the  books 
a  long  time  also.  But  this  is  the 
first  time  to  our  knowledge  that 
anyone  has  attempted  to  apply 
any  of  these  law’s  to  the  press — 
to  a  new’spaper  which  publishes 
every  day  and  carries  editorial 
comment  in  every  issue. 

The  Alabama  law  has  been 
in  effect  for  47  years  and  all 
of  a  sudden  someone  says  it 
should  be  applied  to  newspa- 
liers. 

Eternal  vigilance? 

We  are  glad  that  the  Criminal 
Court  judge  has  gone  along 
with  the  procedure  to  make  a 
test  case  of  this  to  be  carried 
to  the  higher  courts.  In  the 
event  the  press  loses  this  one, 
w’hich  w’e  doubt,  w’e  wonder  who 
is  going  to  be  assigned  to  go 
around  towm  before  Election 
Day  tearing  down  all  those  elec¬ 
tion  posters,  printed  and 
painted,  from  telephone  poles, 
fences,  building  w’alls;  clearing 
yesterday’s  new’spapers  and 
magazines  from  newsstands, 
dentists  offices,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Look  Southw’ard  across  the 
border  to  Mexico. 

A  general  law’  on  communica¬ 
tions  has  been  in  effect  in  Mexico 
for  many  years.  It  is  now  being 
revised  and  a  new’  law  is  under 
discussion  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

As  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  all 
laws  are  supposed  to  go  through 
a  committee  screening  process 
with  hearings  during  w’hich  an 
opportunity  is  provided  to  study 
and  analyze  them. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  every¬ 
one  in  Mexico  City  parts  of  this 
law  by-passed  those  safeguards 
and  appeared  full-blowm  before 
the  Chamber. 

And,  much  to  the  surprise  of 


the  Mexican  press  it  w’as  dis¬ 
covered  that  one  of  these  clauses 
prohibits  the  use  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  for  the  collection  or  dis¬ 
semination  of  news-  material. 

And,  further  to  the  surprise 
of  everyone  including  the  press 
it  W’as  discovered  that  this  clause 
has  been  in  the  old  law’  for 
many,  many  years.  It  had  been 
forgotten  because  no  one  tried 
to  enforce  it  and  it  w’as  picked 
up  bodily  for  the  new’  legislation. 

Eternal  vigilance? 

Imagine  the  boondoggle  if  the 
government  set  up  an  enforce¬ 
ment  agency  to  w’atch  over  the 
telephone  lines.  A  censor  in 
every  office  and  an  eaves-dropper 
on  every  line,  etc. 

Fortunately,  sanity  prevails 
in  Mexico  City.  Rudolfo  Junco 
de  la  Vega,  publisher  of  El 
Norte,  Monterrey,  Mexico,  and 
Romulo  O’Farrill,  Jr.,  of  Nove- 
dades,  Mexico  City,  told  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  in  New  York 
City  they  had  assurance  the 
clause  would  be  eliminated  from 
the  legislation.  Mr.  O’Farrill  is 
I A  PA  president. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  the  U.S.  it  seems  that  every 
year  someone  somew’here  comes 
forth  with  a  new  proposal  to 
tax  advertising. 

So  far,  none  of  these  efforts 
have  been  successful. 

In  Brazil,  executives  of  the 
Brazilian  Advertising  Agencies 
Association  found  one  day  last 
month  that  a  bill  was  before 
Congress  in  Brazilia  which  pro¬ 
posed  to  charge  15%  on  any  and 
all  advertising  expenditures. 
The  Secretary  of  Finance  w’as 
the  author  of  the  bill. 

In  a  country  already  having 
its  difficulties  with  inflation  and 
its  effect  on  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  and  payments  (E&P, 
Nov.  24,  page  70)  this  new  tax 
would  have  been  a  death  blow 
to  the  advertising  business. 

(Incidentally,  in  that  article 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  ap¬ 
peared  Nov.  24  a  colossal  typo¬ 
graphical  error  reported  the 
rate  of  exchange  “recently  went 
from  130  cruzeiros  to  the  dollar 
to  around  150  in  a  couple  of 
weeks.”  The  figures  should  have 
been  “from  630  to  650  cruzeiros 
to  the  dollar.”) 

Armando  d’Almeida,  head  of 
his  owm  advertising  agency,  “In¬ 
ter-Americana  de  Publicidade 
S.A.,”  and  president  of  the 
Brazilian  Ad  Agency  Associa¬ 


tion,  immediately  mobilized  his 
friends  in  press,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  enlisting  their  support  in 
fighting  this  new  tax.  EVery  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  in  Rio  lept 
to  the  attack. 

Mr.  d’Almeida  w’rote  to  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  in  New  York 
Nov.  17:  “The  first  results  are 
already  showing:  the  Secretary 
of  Finance,  apparently  with  the 
idea  of  trying  to  please  the 
press,  modified  the  text  to  state 
that  the  15%  tax  would  not  be 
applicable  to  advertising  placed 
directly  with  the  media.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  approximately 
80%  of  all  advertising  in  Brazil 
is  placed  through  agencies,  it 
does  not  change  matters  much, 
and  the  media  will  continue  to 
be  hurt  directly.” 

Mr.  d’Almeida  and  his  associ¬ 
ation  continued  the  fight  and  on 
Nov.  24  he  wrote  to  E&P : 

“I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that 
our  decisive  attitude  through 
the  Brazilian  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  Association  (ABAP)  has 
borne  fruit:  by  a  telephone  call 
from  Brasilia,  I  was  advised 
that  the  part  of  the  bill  refer¬ 
ring  to  advertising  has  been 
dropped.” 

Eternal  vigilance! 

Loses  Libel  Suit 
Against  Newspaper 

PlN.CKNEYVILLE,  Ill. 

A  directed  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  defendant  ended  a  $250,000 
libel  suit  against  the  Belleville 
(Ill.)  News-Democrat  by  former 
Sheriff  Daniel  F.  Ring.  Circuit 
Judge  Richard  T.  Carter  sus¬ 
tained  a  defense  motion  for  dis¬ 
missal  on  the  ground  Mr.  Ring 
had  failed  to  show  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  the  case 
going  to  a  jury. 

The  suit  was  based  on  two 
editorials  which  were  written 
by  Robert  L.  and  Richard  P. 
Kem,  editors  of  the  News-Denv- 
ocrat,  deploring  laxity  of  jail 
control. 


Four  Gannett  GMs 
Made  Publishers 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.,  announced  pro¬ 
motions  of  six  executives  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  Gannett 
Group’s  personnel  program  this 
week. 

Four  general  managers  have 
been  named  publishers — Herman 
E.  Moecker,  Niagara  Falls  Gor 
zette;  Henry  J.  Leader,  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch  and  Utica 
Daily  Press;  A.  Wallace  Zim¬ 
merman,  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-News;  and  William  A. 
Stretch,  Camden  (N.J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Post. 

Heading  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  is  John  E.  Heselden,  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Gannett  Co.  He  has  had 
the  title  of  director  of  employe 
relations.  He  will  remain  in 
charge  of  personnel  and  labor 
relations  and  will  direct  “a 
broader  personnel  and  training 
program,”  Mr.  Miller  announced. 

Fred  Eaton,  managing  editor 
of  the  Saratoga  Springs  Sara- 
togian,  was  promoted  to  editor. 
• 

9  Chicago  Tribune 
Veterans  Retire 

The  retirement  of  nine  edi¬ 
torial  department  employes  was 
announc^  at  an  annual  depart¬ 
mental  luncheon  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  this  week. 

The  retiring  staff  members 
are  Fanny  Butcher,  literary  edi¬ 
tor;  Carey  Orr,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist;  William  H.  Wisner, 
manager  of  the  editorial  art 
department;  Leon  Stolz,  chief 
editorial  writer;  Ruth  Mac  Kay, 
columnist;  Andy  Pavlin,  staff 
photographer;  Charles  Collins, 
editorial  page  contributor;  Ed¬ 
win  C.  Berglund,  a  librarian  and 
dean  of  the  editorial  department, 
and  George  Patrick,  Tribune 
news  bureau  teletype  operator. 

George  Morgenstem  ha.s  been 
appointed  chief  editorial  writer. 
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Robert  Taylor  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press 


If  Pennsylvanian  Robert  Taylor  had  decided  early  in  life  to 
become  chief  editorial  writer  of  a  metropolitan  daily,  his  train¬ 
ing  couldn’t  have  been  more  thorough. 

After  studying  journalism  and  economics  at  Washington  and 
Lee,  his  first  jobs  were  with  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and  AP. 
In  1932  he  joined  The  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Many  of  his  early  reportorial  assignments  were  connected  with 
the  economic  upheaval  of  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930s— hunger 
marches  on  Washington,  mine  strikes,  other  labor  troubles. 

For  The  Press  he  successively  covered  Allegheny  County  offices, 
Pittsburgh  City  Hall,  the  State  Capitol,  and  the  Washington  scene. 

While  Washington  correspondent  he  wrote  a  series  of  stories 


on  Communist  penetration  of  Slavic  minority  groups  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  ending  Red  influence  in  most  of  them.  He  also 
campaigned  for  the  overturn  of  Communist  leadership  in  > 
number  of  local  unions  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

He  started  writing  editorials  while  in  Washington,  and  in  1948 , 
was  called  back  to  Pittsburgh  as  a  member  of  the  editorial  writinf 
staff  of  The  Press.  In  1951  he  was  named  chief  editorial  writer. 

To  his  editorial  credit  are  numerous  victories.  Examples: 
Taylor-made  editorials  weighed  heavily  in  the  blocking  of  » 
flat  state  income  tax  in  two  successive  sessions  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  They  have  secured  court  reforms,  better  regulation  of 
strip  mining,  more  stream  pollution  abatement. 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  ( 


I  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS  • 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 
OST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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